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DEDICATION. 


The first’ American edition of the Irish Legend is, with 
sincere affection ‘dedicated to my beloved countrymen, and altho’ 
I can claim little. merit from the arrangement of the facts in- 
cluded, yet I hope, when in a leisure moment perusing them, their — 
remembrance, as mine frequently is, will be called back to many. j 
happy scenes of att and childhood, passed in that pegs 
Island that gave us birth, and which at present remain to“me, as 
“‘ green spots on memory’s waste,” and are seen more intensely iz 


dreams and visions a the night. 


a * ARCHIBALD M‘SPARRAN. 
May 23d, 1846. + 
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PREFACE. 

Tue first edition of the Irish Legend was published in Ireland 
in 1829, and soon sold off at terrshillings or $2 42 cents per 
copy; I have been informed that it.has been reprinted since I 
left that country in 1838; it is now presented to the American 
public, in the same form in which it first appeared—and when I 
tell my readers, that it was published from the first rough draft, 
without any revision, the manuscript, wrapt in strong brown 
tobacco paper, sewed with a large needle and coarse pack 

* thread, and bottoned in my breast, was carried through St. Pauls, 
London, and submitted to the first publishers in this state, they 
will perhaps censure me, but if they knew how little an Irishman 

"regards public censure, théy would save themselves the labor. 


To make the words taken from the Geelic easier to the English 
reader, they are spelled according to the sounds in 4he English 
language, not accdrding to the original; the matter being collected 
from various sources, all authentic, and“united in a continued 
series is thus presented to the public. 


ARCHIBALD M‘SPARRAN.: 


July 1st, 1846. 
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Dear harp of my country in darkness I found thee, 

The eold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 
When proudly my own Island harp I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to wild freedom and song : 
The warm notes of love, and the light ones of gladness, 
Have wakened thy warmest thy liveliest thrill ; 

But so oft hast thou echo’d the deep sigh of sadness 
That e’en in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 


Dear harp of my country, farewell to thy numbers — 
This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine; - 
Ge sleep with the sunshine of fame on thy slumbers, 
Till touch’d by some hand less unworthy than mine; 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier or lover, 

Have throbb’d at our lay, ’twas thy glory alone; 

I was but as the wind passing heedlessly over; 

And all the wild sweetness I wak’d was thine own. 


Moore. 


we 


-OHAPTER. I. 


- At. W0 tiraé that Britain was so much harrased by ee corer: 
hordes of ravagers the Danes, issuing like locusts from their lakes 
and forests, and blasting wherever they appeared the fair fruits 
of industry; it was at this critical juncture that William Duke 
of Normandy made his appearance off the coasts of Sussex, with 
a numerous body ef forces collected in Flanders Bologne, Bre- 
tagne, ‘Poictou, Maine, Orleans, France, and Normandy: The 
result of the contest between him and Harold the native prince 
for superiority, fs too well known to need further explanation. 


With William. came also his two half-brothers, Odo and Rebert, 
the former Bishop of Baieux, and now created Earl of Kent, the 
latter Earl of Cornwall. The family name of those adventurous . 
chieftains was De Burgo, or rather De Borgo, and from them 
was descended the ancient family. of Burke, the Earls of Ulster, 
Clanricard and-St. Albans, with the Earls and Viscounts of Mayo, 
one of which latter was. patron and protector to the celebrated 
Irish bard Turlough O’Carolan. To Elizabeth daughter of Wil- 
liam De Borgo, was married Lionel, third son of Edward the 
Third, king of England... This William De Borgo was. possessed 
of many of the most fertile and valuable tracts of land in Ulster, 
and as a private nobleman, was more invested with supreme 
power and absolute dominion, than is the present vice-regent of 


Ireland, yes, or I might say, the monarch of the. British Domi- 


nions; but at a time when this power. seemed to have attained to 
its full zenith, he was basely murdered by his.own servants in 
crossing a:small stream near Carrickfergus. Upon the untimely 
death of this nobleman, his descendants were called by the native 
Irish who could not well bronounce the English language them- 
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selves, M‘Guilliens or M‘Williams, the sons of William, as deriv- 
ing their sole origin from him alone. M‘William in process of 
time was corrupted into M‘Quillan, which finally settled sthe 
family namenof thesxdventprous sept of De Borgo. - The M‘Quil- 
lans being. ow jn possession of many fine tracts of-lahd in the 
northern parts of Antrim, as well as the south, were often engaged 
in skirmishes with their neighbours, in order to maintain the+ights 
of their great ancestor ; but with none had they more strife than 
the O*Neills of Clanbuoy, thage it must-be confessed were more 
than a match for them, notwithstanding that they were supported 
‘by a number of. warm allies, Ail their anumosities however, after 
dyeing the soil of: many a well fought field, settled in a profound 
peace, and now the united armies of ONeill and his magnanimous 
ally, I ‘mean: Daniel RATS were without an eee 


On the nbrth-western coast of Antrim, on an isolated So 
over-banging. the ‘eternal surge of a tempestuous ocean, stands 
the antiquated castle and fortress of Dunluce. The mind of the 
thoughtful traveller in passing this way, is immediately arrested 
on beholding these awful ruins, and carried back to times long 
since buried in'oblivion.. A small hill continually green conceals 
it from ‘his view, until he is within 'a musket shot df the place, 
when he beholds as if rising out of the sea, immediately below 
him, the crowded chimneys not of a single edifice, but of a litthe 
village; these chimneys stand upon the naked walls, and serve 
- very much to give the rain a more solemn appedrance. The rock 
‘barely admits the castle, and is separated from the main land by 

a yawning gulf, every where impassable save one across which 
a single wall of stone and lime has been thrown in form of an 
arch, scarcely twenty-four inches in breadth; and here ‘is the 
only ingtess and egress to and from this once redoubtable and 
strong hold of the north. Under the rock and immediately below 
the centre of ‘the castle, isa cavern which passes to the other 
side overlooking the sea; upon speaking aloud or shouting, this 
cavern returns curious and even musical sounds. The hooded 
crow nodding on the mouldering pinnacles, that seem hanging over 
the white surf far below, as it breaks with deafening ‘roar against 
the base of this’ natural bulwark; the screaming of the seafow, 
-wheeling round our heads, and the mournful cadence of the north 


s 
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wind. whistling through the rifted caswments; eave am impression: 
on. the: soul, and. particularly the sara is which: ne form 
of words. can, express. 


Tradision says, that an Trizh chieftain ne name MK enwn: built 
this. castle to awe the Danes aud. Cruthneans, or ancigat Cale- 
donians, ag: well. es his tumultuaqus neighbours, who iphabited 
those parts whee the Brebon laws were. in full foxee, and this 
befora the use of artillery undoubtedly was. an impregnable 
fortress; for by pulling up the drawbridga that lay. across the 
wall above described, all access was renderad impossible. On 
the seuth side of..the drawbridge are the remains; of. an old 
barraok, which seryed to accomaedate; the: gallow.glases of the 
chieftain, asit was: negessary that his clansmen should be at hand 
when an alarm was. given, or an enemy appeared; for in those 


days the approach of an enemy was.scercely ever sooner known. 


than by: the blaze of ¢ fire off. some eminence, or the sound of the 
war. trpmpet;. besides tht barrack which I have mentipned: there 
ara. the. walls: of a. number of other buildings, which have the 
appearance of a little town, and here was held a weekly market, 
which fell: on Saturday, for the use of the tnoops, followers and 
family of. the resident Lord. At a small diatanee to the east 
is a little green. hill, called the gatlows-hill; gn which were 
exgented all those who were thought unworthy te fjive; nor did 
the. trial go farther than the single decision of the leader, who was 
absolute in all his commands. © 


Few persons of any taste or. curiosity visit the Giants’ Cause- 
way, who do not also visit the oastle of Dunluce; it being on the 
same shore, and scarcely three nalea distant. To me the former 
raises the most exalted’ thoughts of the Deity, in contemplating 
his magnanimity in this. miracle of nature. These thoughts how- 
ever, are of -a,cheerful and pleasing. kind; ad it shows to us only 
at a distance. some of 22a ee if J metas be allewed the 
ere of . his Brenroenn 


MECN Asa otesathid aia isokianieichistdecs yodipilelof sa(lding: 
I, see. 8 pieture of the shortlived-race.of man; .] see him to-day 
surrounded by, his numerous, -vagtals, fewing. the beams, and 
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laying the foundations of a building that he firmly betieves wilt 
defy alt the attacks of his: enemies—to-morrow, I behold him- 
stretched below,’ as lifeless as the stones that from.yonder ruin: 
crumble over his tomb: and such say I, old grey edifice! has 
been: the fate of thy now forgotten'inhabitants. One apartment 
in this castle is’ dalldd Mave Roe’s rooni; and it ‘is said to be 
always kept ¢leati swept by her, she beirig the family Banshee, 
who upon the: death of any. persotr belonging to an old stock or 
line of ancestors, was heard lamenting in the most pitiful manner, 
either around-the dwelling of ‘the deceased, or that-of one of ‘his 
near relations. This room has much‘ the appearance of ‘a friar’s 
cell, and its wall’ are alf carved over with thé names of the 
different visitors; bat old time, though slowly, is still advancing 
with his work of destruttion, “nor willthe ‘cease till he'tumbles 
from its solid bed-the last frayment.” ‘The clangor of the brazen 
trump-that once reverberated along these bold projecting shores, 
to: rouse the clansmen‘ from ‘their distafit haunts, and the manly 
voice that filled it, are now become mite.’ Yes; I say the sonorouy 
tube, with the thunderiniy hero-aroutid whose ample netk it was 
wont to hang, tow lies: hushed in-midnight silence. Here also 
echo ‘sleeps undisturbed, save by the braying of the hoarse 
Atlantic, the moaning of the wind, or the savage screaming of 
the sea-fowl. -In those roofless walls old’ Holus:sometimes tunes 
his melancholy harp, and sends to the soul such sounds as ao 
the mind absotbed in sorrow. > * 

“The Hermit oft, — 

At dead of night, ’mid his orisons hears’ 

‘Aghast the voice of timé dispatting tow'rs,) tt 

Tumbling all presipitate down dash’d == « eye 

ee around, load Genhaes tq the moon.” 
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After M’Keown had aided fot aasiy years we this fale He 
was overpowred and foréed ftom it by the English, who having 
quarrelled with him, and obtaining # passage secretly over the 
drawbridge, slaughtered routed and dispersed the entire clan in 
one night. Having defeated one Irish-chieftain, they turned their 
attention to the reduction of others; but none stood their ground 
more firmly than old M‘Quillen and his-sons; they assisted by 
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their. clans) offer: rosied ‘the English, and drove-them inte their 


rs Foes pass Be nei ee datas eens a ’ : . 
. It was on a fine morning in autumn, just, as the sun began to 
peep over the heighta of, Morven, and gild by hig hoyigontal beams, 
the chimneys of Dunluca; the bending.ears of corn.were hanging 
with dew, nor had the reaper seized hig crooked sickle to resume 
_- the labours of the day, when young Garry M‘Quillan walked some 
distance from his father’s house; and, keeping his whole.astention: 
fixed on the broad luminary of day, which was now overtapping 
the: mountains of Scotland, that. he bebeld on. the side of an adja- 
cent hill a cloud of smoke.issuing. from the,roof of a cabin. He 
nat knowing. what it might be, nor suspecting it-to be any thing 
more than the herdsman burning some hovel, lest,it might become 
a shelter for those plunderers, who came in the night season to drive 
off the_peaceable inhabitapts’. cattle, directed.his course to the 
place. Before him, was a:tolerably deep glen, thick with oaks, 
and..a-close brake of hamel and other brushwood, and down the 
bottom of this glen ran a small. stream that supplied a cooling 
draught to the. cattle, as often as they took shelter here from the 
heat of the meridian sun; be said to himself he would go to the 
spot and see what this was, perhaps jt was.an accident, and he’ 
thought might endanger lives,.or rather it. might be the work of . 
an enemy—with his mind busied on: these. ideas he hurried across 
the glen, and imagined at'the same time, that he heard a number 
of voiees' very near him. He, however, took no farther notice 
of. them; but ascending the other height, where tbe cat{le were 
yet in their lain, with their heads all turned toward the riSing sax, 
they were busily ruminating on yesterday’s provender; at this 
moment he beheld fire burst: from the roof, and wrap the entire 
cabin in flames, and soon after. a half-dressed female rushed from 
the door with a naked infant: under each arm, seemingly uncon- 
scious; of his presence, and ‘having. laid, or rather thrown them: 
on::the. ground, made back toward the fire-with all speed, her 
undergarment blazing. around her. . At that instant a part of the 
* poof fell in, and rolled a volume of sparks and flame over her 
and M‘Quillan, who had now reacbed the place. She wouhi not 
¢@ have perceived him, but turning round with a mother's anxiety 


-, for the two infante that lay behind her sprawling on the grass, . 
eis 1 * 
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_ she'uttered the most heart-rending shriek imaginable, afid pointing 
to the cottage, called aloud, oh! Fadie, Fadie, machree na roon 
Fadie! M‘Quillan knew that some other person must be in the 
inside yet, and seizing a stake which lay at his foot, drove in a 
part of the wall, where the roof had been yet standing—as soon 
as the wall went in, a huge black dog, with his tail flaming like 
the torch of Ceres, freed himself with a spring—at his heels 
followed a cat, burning in like manney, and after her a hog, 
which was scarcely so light a foot as either of its precedents. 
The master followed these with a light skip, holding in his hand 
a black thorn staff, which was burning at one end; the first thing 
he did without noticing his deliverer, was to thrust the end of the © 
staff into a waterpool, and examine it nicely after he drew it out. 
M‘Quillan by this time was making moan for the disaster that had 
befallen him, but he, always regarding the stick closely, answered 
him by saying he believed it was not much the worse yet. 


As M‘Quillan saw he had delivered ait the inmates of the cabin 
from danger, he had time leisurely to view the actions of each 
inhabitant upon its emerging from this second Troy. The dog 
threw himself on his back and plowed along the ground, in order 
to free himself of the fire, then expressed his-joy by whisking 
_ round the children at full speed, and afterward stretching himself 
down at their back. The eat upon her escape, perched on the 
top of a high stone that stood on its end in front of the dwelling, 
and after licking herself all over, sat down upon her tail with 
her mustaches singed. into her face, and humming a strain of 
congratulation, seriously viewed the ruin. As for the hog, it 
dived into the pool more-like an inhabitant of the watery element, 
and ‘coming out altogether metamorphosed,: stretched itself at 
full length close to the dog’s baek. The master of the cabia, 
after surveying the group as they lay mingled together on the 
ground, made his first apostrophe to the dog; — Musha poor 
Driver, said he, you-and J had warm ladgings this marning, but 
] knew there was no danger, for I sprinkled a battle of holy 


water over us just as the roof fell in; let me see, I think it was, * 


at Hdllantine last that I gat it, and I laid it safely up behind the 
knee of the couple waiting for a hurry of this kind, for you know 
. it would,have been a pity to spend it on a trifling thing, don’t 
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you jewel’ and if I hed flang it over the house last night, dwowl 
a tick of it would have been burned yet. Your faith was good, poor 
fellow, said M‘Quillan, and so you have benefited by it. His first 
care now was to convey them to anothet cabin across the moor, 
and procure clothes and some kind of nourishment for them: 
their persons were not much the worse of the fire, save their 
hair that was singed, and also the poor female’s legs that were a 
little scorched, in consequence of her undérgarment being con- 
samed. When they were a little recruited, and began to shake 
off the late terror in which they were, he questioned them 
respecting the accident that he said he feared had destroyed all 
their little furniture, besides endangering their lives. Arrah bless 
you, says M‘Ilvennan, this. was the herdsman’s name, sure we 
last nathing but two stools and a bid, as I may say, for the pat 
can be nathing the worse; Honey. Well, said the other, but is 
not that your allt “No by my faith said .he, I have my black 
thorn, and many other things; we can easily get a wisp of straw 
to lie on, and for stools 1 can cut @ hassock* out of the turf bank, 
will do us rarely Hushle; it’s but the other day that we gat the 
stools, and I may safely say I never sat aisy on them yet, bar- 
ring for the daceny of the thing. 


Was the disaster a matter of accident, said M‘Quillan, or can 
you suppose any person base enough to have been the cause of it? 
As I was fast night said M‘Ilvennaa, and a fine night it was, 
driving the cattle to their lair, and shifting them ta place where 
they might pass the night in safety, and also where the litter was 
deepest, for: you know I always leave them at the oak bank; 
Driver pointing to the dog, had taken the one side of the hill, to 
collect the stragglers, and meet me at the grey stone, for this is 
the place we always-come together. Not seeing him come up to 
myself in time, I thinks with myself: that all was not right with 
poor Driver; I seated myself as it might be on the stone, and by 
my faith a great large stone it is. But what would you have of 
it, when I did not see the poor fillow coming, off I sets bag and 
baggage, to see what was the matter; just as I came to the 
Tummock, there does I see the buttocks’ heads appearing; but lo 
behould you, Dwowl a Driver nor Driver was there. + 


«A sqaare lump cat from a turf bank, and dried, often serves for a seat, _@ 
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» On-myself goes hilty. and gkilty, d’ye see me, till as Fock would 
have had it, ] hears.my,poor fillow. growling aud giving battle 
like aman. Two yapseallions had taken away a bullock, and 
Driver was standing right before them shouting upon me,. and.as 
I am,a sianer, the stones wheie whistling about his ears.as thick 
as the moaty sua; spitting on my stick, and thrusting my. hat 
down on my head that it might not fly off, I was with him in two 
or three spangs, and neither said good, bad nor indifferent, to I 
flattened the.cadger; swith that a large dhornig passed my -note 
to it nearly took the breath from me, so we beat a parley, when 
Driver and I came off with the bullock poor bruit, and they 
went off on the other hand vowing revenge sooner or later astore; 
80-that’s all that I know by the frost jewel. Yes, I had almost 
forgot, as they went up the bank I heard them say there were 
a score-of them in the glen, and for all that I know, there may: 
be as many more of them. M‘Quillan and he, after putting the 
mother and childern to bed, walked back to the cottage, which 
being composed of turf, both roof and walls were sunk down inte 
a red mass of fire. The day was calm and remarkably clear, 
which showed to their view aa they lay reclined on a scrap of 
brown heather behind the cabin, the tranquil face of. the deep. .. 


M‘Quillan was planning. how to erect a new dwelling for. the 
poor man, and also to make some provision for his family during 
the winter, which was now fast approaching; but how said he 
ean we protest you from. those nightly depredators, who are 
disturbing the peaceable inhabitants and carrying off thir.cattle 3 
there is no other effectual means of getting rid of this evil, thas 
driving them from their holds. wherever they are; and these in- 
cendiaries who attempted such a barbarous deed last night, I take 
to be vagabonds of our own country employed in foraging by the 
garrison of Dunluee, for that castle is. at present held by e strong 
defachment of English; these robbers are. not regular soldiers, 
they are only strollers, such as follow every camp; I have always 
known an English soldier generous, humane, and brave; bet 1 
suspect they are looking fur someting besides cattle. All I can 
say héwever is, you must be on the alert for some time, and if | 
find that any further attempts are made, either upon you or upon 
any other, of my father’s vassals, we will summon the clans from 
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the nine glens, and:as‘sureas’ my name is: Sais a aly 
shalt: Zive fee a oes igi tee 


Such Baa eraninn as ey pati the day Reoaitly; until 
the sun was going down, and the weighty clouds were verging 
towards the. horizon; he was two or three steps.on his departure, 
when turniag ‘to Millvennan, be threw him. his purse, which 
though containing. but a small sum,: was quite sufficient for hie 
present necessity ; his wants indeed were but few, a blessing 
which Providence never fails te bestow on sueh persons as live 
in that. humble but commonly. happy sphere of life. M‘Quillain 
having departed, the. man -and his dog went to lair the cattle, 
with much more caution and watchfulness than he ever had done 
before ; he’ was now under a kind of dread, not for his charge 
alone, but even for his life; and as the distance increased between 
hin and his deliverer, be seticieas: that oe became ae 
ably more.-near. 


--As M‘Quillan -was-crossing the glen much Shak the pike where 
be passed it in the morning, and meditating on the strange ad- 
venture that he had witressed during the day, he was collared 
by two stout men, one of whom ordered him, in a tremendous 
voice. to: surrender. To. whom shall I surrender, said he or for 
what’? I krow of no offence that I have committed, and even 
that I-.had, it will take another to extort such submission from 
me. Are you not Garry M:Quillan, son to him who has vw ith- 
atoed the..laws: of the British realm so long? My name is the 
saine said he, and I am his eon—But why sheuld I reply to rob- 
bers? .He was standiag: on low. ground, and being collared by 
both, was exerting his whole strength against them, when witha 
spring backwards he brought them both below him ;. where are 
you now? roared he. aloud, and at the same time grasped the 
neck of each in his ample hand; but he had better be silent, for 
his voice that echoed like thunder through the glen, roused a 
nomber of others that fay concealed inthe thickets, who rushing 
upon him, he: was overcome ‘and beund with gads or withes 
twisted from the shoots of a sapling oak that grew beside the 
place where he lay. In vain did he demand of them to know his 
offence, or what they intended to do with him; he was hurried 
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away in thedeepest silence: through woods, festacsses, and over. 
precipices, places well known to.him in former days. After ‘much 
travel and fatigue, about dawn they arrived at the castle of Dun- 
luce, through the portals.of which shone a few beams of dim- 
coloured light; serving only to ‘show the. frightful chasm thet 
inviroried this rocky tower. M‘Quillain was now aware, that-he 
was ‘taken as a hostage for the conduct of his father, and also 
feared that he woutd -’e sent over seas far from the greenhills 
and’pure stréams of his native island. His fate.ae yet was unedr- 
tain, for he himeelf: had often measured swords with the English, 
and even with the present susorneh woes: piu he then wasi. 


Baal the party spproachad the eer, one of them. piers 
mentals he could perceive under a great coat:that-he were, put a 
trumpet to bis mouth, (this also .had been unseen. by him) aad 
fram it blew a blast that with its echo seemed to fill every: roona 
in the castle. Upon which a stern-looking head, cased in # steel 
helmet, and close to the cheek of which leaned a weighty battle- 
axe, called aloud from the ramparts, who comes? The answer 
was soon returned Garry M‘Quillan, which was the. paee-word 
that night. The grating of the.massive hinges of the drawbridge 
was immediately heard, and poor young M‘Quillain was uslrered 
into the fortress between two files wf soldiers under arms, and his 
large hands tied behind his back like a'malefactor. The governor; 
@ person somewhat advanced in years, was an austere. rigid man, 
and had reeeived his promotion chiefly from his exact discipline, 
and strict attention to. bie superior officers: When the. prisoner 
was brought before him, he sternly demanded by what:means. he 
came there; was he still outraging the mild laws of his: sovereign, 
as his father and ‘grandfather had done before him? The prisones 
said, that chancehad thrown him isto his hands, but could the 
bands with which he. was bound. speak, they could tell whe was 
eotraping the laws. sone of God and man. 


Davers, ae this was the Gavecnor s name, told him fe did not 
wish to lose time, but. asked him what terms he qopld bring, hig 
father to,in order to obtain his liberty? 1 neither: shall bring-ray 
fecher to terms, nor, do I wish him. ta be on any: other terms.with — 
you, said’ M‘Quillan than the terms on which he ig; I. am. youn 
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prisoner, and: make your -best:of me.- After-a few days’ clone 
confinement, weighty irens — a damp <= ipa Davers, oe 
will be more amenable. ~ 


? Tales carerenid M-Quillan, thas ya don't find me worse, I can 
Jive in the midst.of damp, bear-more irens than any man in the 
garrison, and-:so long as I know I am wrenged, half foed wit 
sufce me. Take away this stabborn young man, said Davers, 
agd have. him loaded-with thoge:irons which he seems to regard 
so:littles -we.shall try his unbending spirit. Poor yourg M‘Quillain 
was led away by the same military ‘eseort that .brought him 
¢brough. many windings until he came to # small eell an-the 
south-eastern side of the castle; a window from this apartment 
overlooks apart of the bay, and- indeed has a giddy appearance 
érom.a boat entering the creek. Here they stript from his hands 
the. shackles formed from his own-native plant the Shellelah, and 
put in their place a huge pair of rusty iron manacies, that seemed 
not to have been used since-the-days of Henry H. who-probably 
had them made for some stubborn shoot of the same soil; they 
also. put a pair of footlocks on him, fram which a chain was 
Eph esi o nial apede eed ches, poned they left him to himself. 


. In leavieg py hey, said, that this was Mavé Roe’s room; whose 
company be might have every night; and as she was,a country- 

woman of his own, might. be .more.agreeable to him. With a 

Jeap from the ground and a’ shake of his irons, at which the 

whole cell rung again, he. menseed them, they. retreating as fast 
as. possible, and not.fongetting to. look his prison door firmly, 
for indeed they iniagined all securities littke enough with such a 
. man. The eell was that one which went by the name of Mave 
Roe the Banshee whom.] have mentioned; sbe was of the family 
of M‘Keown, and in her thirteenth year say they, took the veil 
and retired from the world, that she might spend her time in secret 
devotion and meditation, for she was known to be of a pious dis- 
position from a child. \The Banshee is considered one of the good 
genii, or guardian spirits, by the ancient Irish families, and many 
of them nevet fuil\to leave a small tribute in the place’said to be 
feequented by her. The prisoner being somewhat exhausted, 
reclined om 8 kind of bench that stood against. the wall, and from 
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his, seat, ‘as: it was now broad daylight, could beheld thet part 
of the ocean. which surrounded the east side of the castle: from 
the turret to the water was a most awful depth, andto add to the 
terror of this, at the extremity of the gulf, a wall of rugged rocks 
‘crowned the precipice. Théithbughte of.escape, notwithstanding 
‘these formidable barriers, hatmted his mind all day; there was 
hothing before him but climbing, ‘swimming <ard leaping; his 
imagination was so far infected with these teas that his hands 
and feet would often assume their proper functions, until the weight 
of his bohs brought .4im back to his own natural reason.. The 
cause of those chimerical notions was this,— bondage and. irapri- 
‘sonment were strangers’ to him, he was accustomed to range as 
free as the wind that sweeps the high forelands of his native island. 
He had: been taught from his infancy to shrink at no kind of 
danger, nor consider any achievement, however hazardous, too 
difficult for acconyplishment, and on this account he chid' himself 
for being taken as he supposed so tamely. A few days after his 
arrival at the castle, he was sitting near to the small: prated 
window, through which a'part of the bay: might be seen, and as 
the day was calm, could distinctly hear the crew of a vessel 
which was coming to anchor on the northwestern side of the fort, 
near a small rock called the Skerries. They were unacquainted 
with the bay, and having lain off the land ftom the morning 


waiting fora pilot, were obliged.under easy sail to stand in toward. 


thesharbour. ' As they bad got in between & shoal and the jand, 
he perceived that there was much confusion on board; through 
the different clamours of the sailors, one hoarse voice, however, 
was heard audibly above the rest shouting, let—go—your—fore+- 
top-galla nt—halliards;—let—go—your—miszen——top—gallant~_ 


halliards; belay your sheet and haul away. Again, fore-sbeet— - 


fore tack—fore pane: oh go and side ca o aipady th — ~far- 
nti watch ahoy ! Sas edge 


Such sounds as’ thea were music to: die ear: os M: Quitan: 
what a hardy adventurous life, thought he, do these brave tars 
lead, buffeting the wind, waves, and all other dangers; whilst.I 
have sufféred myself to be taken and tied like & sheep, without 
resistance. ‘Why-did I not either kill one of those poltrons, or lose 
my own hfe? A. short time had elapsed when an ynusual bustle 
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in the castle and some preparation for food and beds, gave him — 
to understand, that a number of guests were. expected there that 
night: he. also heard the sentinel that guarded his prison door ask 
another soldier in passing, were the troops arrived? They are 
descending. the heights of Ballymagarry, said the other and will 
be here m a few minutes. He now knew that the vessel which 
he heard entering the bay some hours back, was an English 
transport with troops to strengthen the garrison, and certain he 
was that this was another lock to his shakles: his greatest fear 
was, lest he himself should be a part of her returning cargo; but 
whatever the consequence might be, he was determined to abide it 
with fortitude. The cadence of a bugle accompanied by other 
wind-instruments turning down the parade, let him know that they 
were come.- 


The governor went out to receive the officers, and also his 
family that came to spend the winter with him: after the usual 
salutations were over, he ordered refreshment for the troops and 
brought the officers and his family into the castle; but before his 
lady would venture to cross the drawbridge, she asked twenty 
questions respecting its strength, was there no danger. of its 
breaking? although such places as it may stand long, they must 
fail some time or other. Davers said, if she was afraid of it 
breaking, he would allow her to cross it alone, and then the weight 
would be but trifling; this proposal did not please her, for said 
she, in,case it would give way, I would have no person to+take 
my hand; she wondered that a man of his experience did not know 
much better, and thought that his proposal bordered on rudeness, 
but she forgave him on account of the rigorousy measures that he 
was sometimes obliged to use, and indeed a mak of his years said 
she, glancing at a young lieutenant whose slashing white feather 
fell majestically over his broad shoulders, I say a man.of my hus- 
bands’s years, dwelling considerably on the last word, cannot be 
what he formerly was.. My love said Davers, I shall protect you 
like the golden fleece, nor need you be more afraid then in the 
great ailse of ce nee Abbey. 


- 


After crossing the bridge, she asked them did ity not think 
that the rock might fall, having such a weight upon jt that night, 
2% 
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herself two daughters three lieutenants, with a number of servants 
and above ten hundred weight of baggage; and all this over and 
above what it formerly bore. She wondered very much what 
ignorance induced any person to build a house in such a place 
as this, stuck dn the top of a rock like an eagle's nest; if they 
intended it for fighting, why did they not build it in the middle of 
the country where they would have had the level ground under 
their feet? She often dreamt of being in such places, swinging 
bridges, and hanging precipices; one night she recollected in 
particular, and would all the days in her life; she was sleeping 
with an elderly lady who was very much tormented with the 
toothache; they had both she said, fallen into a sound sleep, and 
she immediately began to dream, this certainly was her dream read ; 
‘she thought, she said she was travelling at some distance from a 
huge promontory that overhung the ocean, which rolled tremend- 
ously beneath her; but looking another way said she, I mist my 
foot, and away I went, bless me — at the moment I came to the 
edge, seeing a branch growing out of it, I grasped this between 
hope and despair, but flew over it to the bottom with the branch. 
in my hand; this was no other than a handful of hair, the earring, 
and a part of the ear out of the old lady’s head, which was 
beginning to turn gray, and indeed I never could get her persuaded 
but it was done through malice, that I might see her hair. She 
has never been on ‘friendly footing with me since, and indeed I 
think I had the greatest reason to be frightened, for grey hairs are 
one thing, and life is another—Davers you are beginning to mix, 
I should think. If you have finished your dreams, and military 
tactics my dear said Davers, we shall walk in; for you, my 
children, and those gentlemen are certainly in much need, both 
of rest and refreshment. 


At breakfast next morning, she went on to tease the whole 
company with such like questions as these; what sort of people 
were the wild Irish, concerning whom she had heard so much? 

‘ Did they suppose she stood a chance of seeing any of them before 
they returned, or was there any danger? for she had heard they 
were mighty ill disposed creatures, and than so fohd she was in- 
formed by a lady who met two of them on the public road one 
day and she alone—so very fond of looking at fine ladies; she 
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thought she would not like to see any of them unless she had some 
of the military with her, for she was told they were always afraid 
of red coats. She then asked were there no hopes of getting 
them destroyed? They certainly had cost his majesty much 
trouble and expences besides the lives of some.of his best officers; 
if his majesty: was of her mind, she thought the most effectual 
method would be to burn their places of residence; and such as 
caves or the like, where she was told they lived, either to stop 
them up with earth or smoke them out; at the conclusion of this 
last sentence, she was interrupted with a roar of laughter from the 
whole company. 


Well, my dear said Davers, I heartly wish you had an audience 
of his majesty, but still fear that he might differ from you in many 
things: I also can assure you that our gracious sovereign is fond 
of his Irish subjects, although perhaps they are not aware of it; 
last season before I was appointed to this situation I had the 
honour to be in his presence, when being informed of some of the 
unlawful exactions committed upon his Jrish people, he burst into 
a fury saying, he had been represented as a Nero to his subjects, 
not as a fathe! and those vilé creatures whom you would suffocate 
and smoke out of their miserable caverns, are as brave a race of 
men and warm-hearted as exists on terra firma; and as to running 
from red coats, I have seen that pretty well tried: it was but the 
other day that I sent out a party in order to intercept an Jrish 
chieftain or one of his sons, I mean M‘Quillain who has withstood 
the government so long; he is a brave man, but in a mistaken 
cause; they indeed performed the task on which they were sent, 
but besides this, they burned the cabin of a poor herdsman who 
had it not been for this young man our prisoner, might have 
perished in the flames with his wife and family. 


Upon my word said she, I think you have rather a warm side 
to them, and will not be astonished if you should be accused of 
disaffection: don’t you know that an enemy is an enemy, and 
when a charge is committed to us, why should we not most con- 
scientiousty perform it, even to the chastising with briars and 
thorns, saws and harrows? But do you think I might see this 
chieftain with safety? Have you him tied, or is he naked? Neither 
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réplied her husband, he is like one of ourselves only thus far, that 
he could strike any two of our heads together; he is a young 
man and J can tell you all, has a feeling heart. 


Garry M‘Quillan by this time was removed into a better apart- 
ment and treated as became an Irish chieftain; the rigour used to 
him at first was a trial to break his independent spirit, but this not 
having had the desired effect, he was kept with more mildness 
and humanity. 


All the strangers came with the governor to see the bold un- 
bending prisoner, his irons had been knocked off some time before, 
and he was walking the apartment with all that clannish and dig- 
nified air so natural to an Irish chieftain. . Davers desired them to 
stay back until he would address him, which he did in a more 
good-natured manner: He hoped that he found himself as com- 
fortable as his situation ‘would admit, and apologized for the 
severity which he was necessitated to use on such occasions, but 
said he, with a smile, as we don’t know when the matter may be 
reversed, when we shall become your prisoners, it is our interest 
to treat you as well as possible. M‘Quillain-said that might be 
much sooner than he expected, nevertheless he would not reflect 
upon his treatment only thus far, that he was taken without cause 
at the present time. With some conciliatory language on the 
part of the governor, he entered into conversation more freely ; 
Davers said there were some strangers who came .to the castle 
last night, and he knew they would be very anxious to see him, - 
but hoped at the same time he would not attribute that curiosity 
to any kind ef impertinence; but rather wonder at seeing the son 
of him who so long withstood his majesty’s forces. The prisoner 
said he had no objection to see any Englishman, he had seen 
them on sharper ground than this, and unless they came as 
enemies were as agreeable to him as Irishmen. The governor 
withdrew, and introduced the party. M*Quillan received them 
with politeness, but what we would consider a little stiff. 


He discoursed freely with them all, but inveighed against the 
violence used toward his father; said he did not attribute it so 
much to him who swayed the sceptre, as to some of- his petite 
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governors, and hoped it would be always in. their power, to 
chastise such little tyrants. Here the discourse might have become 
rather warm, if lady Davers had not interrupted it by expressing 
her astonishment to see such a manly Hercules-looking fellow as 
she called him, and, when he pleased she said, so extremely polite- 


At this M‘Quillan laughed heartly, and thanked the lady with 
a more gracious conge. Come hither my dear Nancy, said she, 
and see this fine young Irishman, and you Caroline. Mamma said 
the latter, wouldn’t he make a fine officer? Davers said the mother 
could you get him persuaded to enter the British service by pro- 
posing him a respectable commission? I am certain said Davers, 
he will never enter service save that of his country, nor shall I be 
so mean as ask him, adding I would be glad my dear, that you 
would-season your conversation better, and use it only in its proper 
place. She has said nothing wrong, said M‘Quillan, at least nothing 
at which I am offended. Caroline a sweet, interresting: girl, now 
entering her sixteenth year, incessantly questioned her papa why he. 
put those weighty irons on that fine young man; asked twenty 
other questions without: waiting for an answer, and afterward 
sighed, beholding him as if she was interested for his misfortune ; 
two lieutenants had been chatting to her, little of which she seemed 
to hear, and as they were leaving the room she asked her papa 
would he leave him there alone? would he not ask him to dine? 
or if that would not do, would he order dinner to be served in the 
poor lonely prisoner’s room? Although it is not in my power to 
comply with any of your requests, my daughter, said Davers, yet 
I must admire your sensibility, and no doubt this poor fellow has 
been in as cheerful company and amongais gay compapions as any, 
of us. And so much the worse for him now said she: all her 
entreaties, however, could not prevail. 


The prisoner being now left to himself, began in silence to pass 
each of their conduct in review before him; none of them said he 
to himself, seems to insult me, and one I am certain pities me; 
but why should IJ entertain a single tender emotion while I am 
held a prisoner here? I could wish she had not come into my prison, 
or otherwise that she had not pitied me. Lady Davers had felt 


pity for the prisoner as well as her daughter, and requested 
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liberty to breakfast with him next morning: she was permitted 
by the governor, and her compliments on the same subject were 
courteously received by M’Quillan. He said he considered it-a 
beneficence in that lady and any other person whom she choose to 
bring with her, doing him the honour. After the cloth and service 
were laid, he saw lady Davers and her two lovely daughters 
enter; he saluted them with a very low bow, and took the liberty 
of setting a chair for each; indeed they were both interesting 
girls, but one, I mean the younger, he thought ten times more 
lovely than the first time he saw her. During breakfast he directed 
all his discourse to the elder and mother, and seemed even afraid 
to trust himself with the younger; however he was attentively 
polite to her, but seldom entered into conversation, unless it was 
to answer some inquiry, many of which-she plied with him. ~ 


As they sat discoursing on different subjects, they heard.a 
shouting from the other side of the gulf, the officers and governor 
with some other gentlemen, were standing on the ramparts, when 
M‘Quillan put out his head, and heard a burst of laughter from 
those gentlemen, and perfectly recognized his friend M‘Ilvennan 
the herdsman, on the opposite side: . He was arrayed in a frize 
jacket, formed like a sailor’s; a hat on his head. wanting @ rim, a@ 
pair of stockings wanting the feet, and a black thorn cudgel by 
the middle, probably the identical one which he bore on the day 
of his disaster, with Driver his old companion sitting on his tail, 
and with his master eagerly looking over at the castle. ‘ 


Hilloo, said M‘Ilvennan—harkee friend, have yes got Mister 
, M'Queelengthere? tell him there’s a jantleman wants to spake to 
him. Anan? I don’t hear a word you spake for that damned sai 
that’s roaring down bye there—come aver here and tell me what 
you want. Anan, phat’s that you say? Arrah you tory thief you, 
are you laughing at myself? you hangman looking scoundrel you, 
it ill becomes any of the bad breed of you, to keep poor Mister 
M‘Queelen tied up like a Connaught bullock. Harkee, I say you 
downlooking blaggard, will you fight me! bad luck to the sheep 
thief among yes I wouldn’t baste back and sides, “ making his 
cudgel cut across his face in form of a broad sword.” Arrah, what 
brought yes to our own island, ye cut-throat spalpeens you, bad 
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luck to you and your— together, we never were anoné him a 
noggin of mail or ‘a spoonful of salt, and let me never go home 
again, if 1 was wanting my breakfast, if I would ask a noggin 
of, buttermilk of him; for he’s an ould ratten shined haratic 
Marafastie. I say you blaggard, he had no. more right to come 
aver here than I would have to go steal a fat wether— from— 
Darby Murphy——-—Upon my conscience and fine wethers they 
are, as ever walloped under the shears; but I’ll tell Mr. M‘Queelan | 
what you have been pales to young Master aa bless his big 
SIDR face. 


After such a shower of invective M‘Ilvennan took his departure, 
turning about frequently and shaking his cudgel by way of de- 
nunciation; nor did he rest until he fully informed old M‘Quillan 
concerning the burning of the cabin and the imprisonment of his 
son, which last he had heard from some countrymen who were 
concealed in the wood at the time he was taken. M‘Quillan found 
himself very unhappy during this altercation, if it might be called 
so, for he knew it was all on his account, and he knew also that 
this poor fellow thought he was taking complete satisfaction while 
he was only exposing himself to ridicule. He apologized to the 
ladies by saying that the man was a follower of the family, and 
hoped they would judge favourably of his ignorance, as he acted 
solely through disinterested faithfulness to him. Miss Caroline 
laughed heartily at M‘Ilvennan, and asked young M Quillan could 
he procure them an interview with the man. 


He smiling told her he did not Gout but he would be back soon; 
but feared the purport of -his return might not be ee te to 
pleasantry. Lady Davers started at this as well as her daughters, 
and asked was there any danger? He told them none to them or 
any of their connexions, so long as he was with them; at these 
last words Caroline Davers became quite serious, sunk into a kind 
of melancholy, fixed her eyes on the prisoner and sighed: to her- 
self she repeated his last words—as long as I am with you, of 
course that will not be long, and,jt’s more than probable he does 
not wish it to be long; he saw she was concerned and immediately 
waved the discourse. Have you ever been in England, said the 
mother? Yes ma’am, 1 have. Pray in what part? In the greater 
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part of it all. Would you not prefer it to Ireland? No ma’am, I 
prefer Ireland to all the countries in the world. And indeed said 
Caroline, I think I could live in Ireland myself. Would you not 
said her mother, be afraid of those continual massacres and assas- 
sinations that we read of in the newspapers? Oh this gentleman 
said she, would protect me from them all: This was said un- 
thoughtfully, which she showed by colouring immediately after it. 


--The governor sent to inform the ladies, that Howard, captain 
of the Sphinx had proffered them the long boat in order that they 
might take a little cruise of pleasure by sailing eastward to view 
those bold rocky promontories that wall in the nothern shores. of 
Antrim, and also that the officers were waiting to escort them over 
the drawbridge. Indeed said Caroline, I think my head would 
never carry me to go over it, I was not half so much afraid when 
I entered as.now, and sure mamma nearly lost her senses in 
crossing it; these gentlemen can tell us every thing as it happened, 
and that will be more pleasure to us; besides they will not have 
the trouble of handing, lifting and supporting us at every step; 
and then the screaming and squalling that we keep might turn them 
deaf tell them; lady Davers thought the bridge did not look now 
so frightful as when she came over it, and therefore arose taking 
leave of the prisoner; neither of the young ladies wished to go, 
as both pitied him, one indeed in a greater degree than the other: 
And what is pity? It is the advance-guard of love. 


As they went out of the prisoner’s room Carolina was last, she 
curtsied low observing how she was answered; he in return 
bowed as lqw, and she thought laid his hand gently across his 
breast. The centinel turned round to lock the door at which she 
thrust him away, and taking the key into her own hand—but here 
she failed and left the door the key and the sentinel, following her 
mother in silence. They were soon over the drawbridge, and on 
board the long boat, and were sedulously attended to by the 
gentlemen, but Caroline would have drawn attention from an 
Ashentee, She was nature itself; as they passed up the bay she 
kept her eyes fixed on the castle, and on the window of that very 
apartment where she had breakfasted, often saying in a low voice 
to her sister, he will be so lonely, and I almost think he could 
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have wished to accgmpany us; what do you think Nancy? Indeed 
said her sister I cannot tell, but I know I would have thought our- 
selves much safer, had he been on board; yes said the other, 
finishing her sister’s narration, and even happier. 


The boat returned in the evening, the weather having become 
somewhat rougher, and landed them betweer the castle and the 
Skerries, all fatigued and sprinkled with the spray. As they 
approached the bridge the mother and her two daughters supported 
by the military gentlemen; one of the lieutenants who supported 
lady Davers, hoped they would not be deprived of their company 
this‘ evening, as they were in the morning. She told. him the: 
reason induced her to spend the morning with the prisoner, was 
to hear something from him respecting his countrymen, and in 
place of finding -him: that wild uncultivated being which she 
expected, he was possessed of masterly politeness and even grace- 
fulness; what a husband he would make, but most likely he is 
pre-engaged ; for I am told: that the Irish beauties are possessed 
of fascinating manners, and are remarkably distant. J suppose 
all these things are true, said.one of the gentleman, but may we 
my lady expect the happiness of your company, and that of your. 
two sweet daughters this evening; we would all be unwilling that 
you should be incarcerated a second time. If our company said 
she is capable of creating such happiness as yon seem to think, it 
would be unkind to deny you. I think said the younger daughter 
I feel a slight -head-ache, and would be glad of a little rest; upon 
which indisposition she was permitted to withdraw—when alone 
she gave herself up to meditation rather than rest, and to a 
sensitive mind there is not the slightest doubt but tht it was the 
more pleasing: while the hall resounds with the din of music 
and festivity, -while each gay member talks to his companion of 
the happy days of childhood, and faces around the sparkling 
board seem to catch the pleasing infection; while these things 
are going on, said she am I the only person alone? No there is 
yet another whose empty and solitary chamber, not illumed by 
a single taper remains hushed in silence. And what has he done 
Maintained his father’s rights, and succoured the distressed. 
Perhaps his mother and sisters are at this moment lamenting his 
absence, and perhaps another is lamenting it more—on this 
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subject she could have meditated much lopger, but was inter- 
_rupted by her sister, who came to ask if she was recovered ; she 
said she was, and upon this they joined the party. 


About ten days after] M‘Ilvennan appeared before the ramparts, 
a private soldier who had been in the country all night and 
learning something privately from the peasantry whom he per- 
ceived making much preparation, came in great haste to inform 
them, that old M‘Quillan assisted by great O-Neill of Clanbuoy, 
and an irresistible body of the clans, was directing his march 
toward the castle—that he heard the sound of the war-trumpet, 
and saw two flags descending the heights at some miles distance. 


A general confusion now reigned through all the garrison; the 
soldiers were ordered to rest under arms, and a huge portcullis 
was erected over the drawbridge; the ladies were conducted to 
the back part of the castle, and a detachment of infantery ordered 
to kneel behind the north wall in order to take the enemy in flank 
if they should attempt to enter the outer gate. As the advanced 
guard appeared topping the hill, they were led on by M‘Quillan’s 
eldest son, and came at a quick pace marching to the tune called 
Patrick’s day. O’Neill was on the right, commanding a choice 
body of cavalry, they were received with a sharp volley of 
musketry from the front, while they were taken on the left by the 
ambuscade; this M‘Quillan’s second son soon overthrew and cut 
to pieces; the soldiers were now ordered to pull down the wall, 
in the execytion of which many brave fellows fell; but as soon 
as the first breach was reduced so low as the height of a man’s 
breast, M‘Quillan on a tall bay charger, swept over it, followed 
by all his cavalry, and after them O‘Neill with the Clanbuoy boys. 
They were however warmly opposed by the garrison, but: all 
could not resist the invincible M‘Quillan, seconded by the Clanbuoy 
men. They drove forward to the bridge, and as the guards were 
about to drop the portcullis, they were sabred at their post. 


At the great door they were met by the governor, who delivered 
up his sword together with the keys of the castle, and while the 
royal troops laid down their arms to the elder M‘Quillan, ONeill 
and the others rushed forward to find young Garry. As soon as 


= * 
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the clashing of arms and noise of musketry were heard at the 
bridge, the sentinel who guarded the prison door dropped the keys 
and ran to support the contest; the key was no sooner dropped 
than the ladies who were running from one apartment to the 
other for safety, seized it, and unlocked the prisoner’s door: 
Caroline threw herself into his arms, and exclaimed, oh! my 
father save him! oh save us all! Young Garry in a minute was 
at the great door; and meeting his father brothers and other 
friends was joyfully’ réceived by them: being assured of the 
governor’s safety, and that the carnage was ceased, he in haste 
returned to the ladies, and told them that their father was safe, 
and all hostilities at an end. 


During the combat, Mélivennan rushed in with his cudgel in 
his hand, and was engaged for some time with a swordsman, 
who could not touch him so long as the cudgel stood; but at a 
sweep of the broadsword it was cut in two near to his hand, 
when with a spring he cleared himself of his enemy, and taking 
to a rising ground, was distinctly heard encouraging the gallow- 
glasses. Now my brave fellows, bowl a halliagh, knock out his 
brains with that dornig; hirroo there goes the fagnaballagh boys— 
strike you dog you! Now agaddy stand your ground Paddy 
Mullin, and don’t let that hangman rogue be driving you back— 
whillilu for the Irish Shillelas and the rattlers from Clanbuoy! now 
the bridgé! don’t be lucking into the sai to make your head dizzy. 
Now you hive it, lie to that, hurra the day is our own:* Now you 
sheep-thieves and cut-throat raseals ye, didn’t J tell yes what we 
would do—go home bad luck to the bad breed of yes, and tell . 
your king we don’t value him a snuff of tobacco, tiggum to shin.* 


The garrison altogether were allowed to embark on board the 
Sphinx with their bagagge and arms, save forty stand that they 
retained for the use of the castle; they marched out that evening 
toward the beach where the Sphinx lay at anchor, all save a few 
Soldiers who were employed burying the dead. One person 
among the victorious, and he on whose account the fortress was 
taken, could almost have wished to remain in bondage. He began 


# Do you understand that? 
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to like his prison, because’ it sometimes recejvéd a person who 
pitied him—he saw her melancholy appearance, and was distressed 
.to think it was perhaps on his account. . In passing through the 
great hall, he accidentally met her alone, whether chance had 
brought her hither, ot whether she had expected to meet him 
there, is not known. He took her hand and was about to speak, 
but as he in such a short space knew not where to begin, he 
remained as silent as she, at which time her mother sister and 
father appeared; he took a farewell of. them all save one, hers 
was the last; but what could he say in the presence of so many? 
her father reached her his arm, she received it, and departed. 
M‘Quillan stood looking after them; but she passed on even over 
the drawbridge seemingly not to notice it, and never raised her 
drooping head till she left his sight at the outer gate. Next morn- 
ing the haHooing of the sailors weighing the anchor, gave him 
to understand that the Sphinx was about to sail; he saw her 
spread her snow-white canvass, and with three cheers from her 
British tars stand from the bay. 


Old M‘Quillan whom we have so called to distinguish him from 
his .Sons, was a man at this time not less than seventy; his 
youngest child a daughter and she his only daughter, was much 
about the age of Caroline Davers; she had been in a nunnery from 
her twelfth year, but notwithstanding this secluded life, was fond 
of conversation. She was imformed very early of her noble 
‘descent, and told that the sovereigns of England were her blood 
relations by the Royal de Borgos. 


Daniel M‘Quillan now seated in his rocky turret, ruled and 
gave laws to the northern shores; in his halls were sung by the 
minstrels, the deeds of the de Borgos o’er flood and field; the 
battle of Hastings and the defeat of Harold with his two brave 
brothers was often talked over; as also the achievements of Robert 
against the Saracens. 


At this time the strictest amity existed between the family of 
Clanbuoy and him, so that few of the northern chieftains could 
make head against him. One clan however I mean the OCahans, 
still opposed M‘Quillan, and often carried off the palm; the terri- 
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tory of this family was contained; between the streams.of the Bann 
and the Foyle, the greater part of which they held in the beginn- 
ing independent.to any crowned head whatever, and these rights 
they maintained en many a.bloody field washed by the above 
rivers ; their privilege was to be first seated at table, and this they 
obtained by. their. famous exploits in war; but at the time that — 
Daniel M‘Quillan took possesion of Dunluce, the O’Cahan family 
was on the decline. From his strict alliance with the O'Neills, 
he exposed himself.to the enmity of great O’Donnell, of Tyrconnel. 


" | ‘ 
- The O’Donnell family was called in Jrish Baldearg, from a red 
spot which they had on the neck, and which was accounted a 
sure mark of their royal descent from the ancient Milesian kings. 
A rupture having happened between O'Neill and O'Donnell, and 
M‘Quillan having espoused the .cause of his neighbour, was 
implicated in the general quarrel. As O'Donnell sat one night 
surrounded by his kinsmen his clansmen and galloglasses, drink- 
ing to the memory of heroes long gone, two aged minstrels stood 
behind, their grey beards hanging down to their girdles, and each 
clothed with a robe. of six different colours, a dignity next to 
that of an Jrish king, and were performing some of those ol 
melancholy airs peculiar to Ireland alone. 


‘CHAPTER IL 


“Does the wind touch thee, O Harp! or is it some passing ghost? it is 
the hand of Malvina! t Bring’ me the harp, son of Alpin, another song shall 
yiee;*my soul shall depart in the sound.”—Ose, 


Tue bards tuned their harps to that sweet old Irish air Coolun, 
which they touched with just and natural pathos, and after finish- 
ing this they performed as a concluding piece the death march 
of Royal Bryan: at this piece a dead silence reigned thro’ the 
company, nor could some of them refrain from tears. 


He’s gone said O'Donnell, and no wonder that we should 
symphatize with the mourners of that great man, but if he fell, it 
3 * 
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was in the arms of victory, and his death gave a dying blow to 
the worst enemy I mean a foreign enemy, that ever opposed our 
country, but where the inhabitants of a nation are divided against 
each other, I consider it tenfold worse. Daniel M‘Quillan has 
joined the forces of O*Neill of Clanbuoy, and I ant informed exults 
much in his noble ally; he thinks couched beneath the wing of the 
eagle he wil] rest fully secure; but I shall drive him from his 
hiding-place, and course him like a stag, from Binguthar * to 
Torr, + and from Torr to the heights of Sliagh Barragh.{ He 
then turning to the two Bards § Malbruthan and Tuadhar, told 
them they must go and inform Daniel M‘Quillan, that if he would 
not withdraw his alliance from O‘Neill of Clanbuoy, and send his 
sons as hostages for the fulfilment of the same, he would pay him 
a visit in a few days, and perhaps an unpleasant one for him. Does 
he think that the streams of the Foyle or the Bann can save him? 
Does he think that his rocky tower can save him; or does he 
think that his noble ally can save him from the sword of Baldearg ? 
We have cut our way through the most formidable ranks of the 
British ; we have burst the castlé gates of the Metropolis, and we 
have made England’s monarch tremble on his throne; therefore 
let this half Norman look well to his undertakings. = 


* Binguthar, the giants’ cave or promontory, was the former name of the Giants’ Caureway, 
I shal! not enter upon any description of this promontory at present, there being accounts of it 
almost in every book-shop. Suffice it to mention one, the cave of Runkerry, which ie only 
accessible by water, opens between two huge masses of rock, and rane an unknown length under 
ground; as a house at a miles distance from ibe shore is disturbed by the noise of the waves in 
this cavern, during a storm, which comtaotians tesembie dimtane thunder. 


+ Torr a lofty headiand froating Morven or Kintyre the distance between them is 36 mites ; 
here are the ruins of Fort Dunavarre, and a little abqve is Sleaght na barragh}, or the areve 
of the slaughtered : this was called the Scots warning fre, in eresoeary of fires of alarm 
kindled here 


t Sliegh Barragh, a green ridgs of mountains east of the beautiful vale ‘of Glenarriff. It 
becomes more abrupt as it approaches the sea, until! in place of continued vendure there is only 
@ green spot here and there; these are mom luxuriant in soil, on whith the sheep are to he 
geen, not standing but almost hanging, and on this lofty eminence with their mouths full, 
saluting the early passenger as he eyes them from beneath; the streams that pour over it 
resemble the waterfall of a mil, touching the precipice only in some. places, The front of thie 
hill is called Garron point, and is clothed with a eee growth of bazel and oak. 


§ It was the business of the Bards to go as ambassadors between belligerent powers ; also to 
keep the armour, and family history, records and gensalogy. Their pereons were held eacred, 
and even their houses, by the most ferocious enemy. We see something of this in Alexander 
the Grear sparing Qe bouse of Pindar, when be burned Atheus, 
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These threats were uttered in the midst of his numerous clans 
_ and gallowglasses, who made the ancient halls of Tyrconnell ring 
with, the family war-cry Aboo. The following day the two 
reverend sages set out, each bearing his harp as ap emblem of his 
national function, and arrayed in a robe.of sixfold colours. Having 
come to the banks of the deep and rapid Swilly, they saw a small 
. hut close to the shore, behind which on a little hil was drying a 
fishing-net, equipped with large masses of corkwood on one side, 
to keep it above water, and on the lower side twisted with sheet- 
lead for a contrary purpose. Against the wall there was a num- 
ber of poles leaning, which tapered to one end; te the top of these 
there were short lines attached with strong hooks, for the purpose 
of taking the white fish, flounder, and such as abound in the 
creeks and harbours of this frith. The cabin was fermed in the 
natural rock, having spars of timber laid in a slanting direction 
from the lower to the-higher ledge; these coverad with turf, and 
securely thatched over-with rushes and heather, together with an 
outside or finishing coat of an old: net, defied alt the powers of 
fEolus. It was guarded on each side by a fragment in form of a 
porch, and over the top hung a huge mass of stone that threatened 
the inmates with inimediate destruction. Along ‘the side of this 
tower the smoke ‘rose perpendieularly, and altogether gave the 
wild shore a most romantie appearance. In a crevice scooped 
out of the stone, and almost in form of an oven, lay a large 
waterdog ‘looking down on the troubled element, as it burst 
against the base of his rocky habitation, and a little farther down 
the beach, they saw a small boat lying at anchor, having her 
cable bound round a fragment of the same. There also was a 
number of geese and ducks with one solitary hen standing alone. 
The vicinity of the cabin was plentifully strewed with fish-bones, 
oyster and cockle shells; and here and there heaps of the sea weed 
or at the GORE call yagh. 


As ane sipreaetia the Botieo! the dog springing from his 
adamantine alcove, attacked them sharply, and ‘geting between 
them and the house held them completely at bay. The noise of 
Drake for this was the dog’s name, brought the entire family to 
door, even to-an ‘infant crawling on ak fours.. The sight of a 
human being. at any time was rare, but such venerable looking 
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sages as these must certainly have greatly astonished the wild 
inhabitants of this secluded spot, who had pitched their dwelling 
here on the border of the stormy Atlantic, much after the manner 
in which the eagle aus his eyne on the cliffs of St. Kilda. 


The fisherman spoke to them. seeing that they were human 
beings, asked them into his cottage, and seated them beside a turf . 
fire, the evening having become somewhat-cold. His wife and 
daughter were busily engaged in spinning a course kind of yarn 
- for netting, whilst his eldest son and he were finishing a large-net, 
that they had undertaken to make for some fishermen that lived 
farther to the west: they were just arisen from dinner, which 
consisted of fish and bread; thé former they usually dress in a 
little butter, and this with bread is their ordinary food ; and often 
when butter cannot be got, they.eat the fish without any other 
kind of dressingesave boiling, and on ‘this food they are healthy, 
fat and vigorous, being no more the worse of a wet skin or a 
ducking in the sea, than the diver or cormorant. The fisherman 
was dressed in a blue jacket of coarse manufacture, a pair of 
hempen trowsers smoothed over with tar, an old glazed hat beaten 
to the form of his head, and it, decorated with the insignia of his 
vocation hooks lines and flies. Hach of his three sons wore head- 
dresses-of the same fabrication, or nearly so with their father, and 
all vied in binding them with as many fishing implements as they 
could bear. The cabin was hung round with dried cod salmon 
turbot and many other species, natives of the northwestern Atlantic, , 
and even of the fresh water streams as eels and dologhins; so 
called by the Irish residing‘on the coasts of Denegall Bets and 
Antrim. 


His venerable guests entered into eonieaston with him and 
the family regarding their tenure, sth¢ir_mauner of support and to’ 
. whom they owned fealty. He informed them that O‘Donnell was 
their chieftain landlord and all; that the only acknowledgment he 
received was once in the season or rather when he pleased, a 


turbot or salmon; that he had aecustomed himself to accommo-: 


date the O-Donnells and their followers with his. boat, and: in short 
every article in his house and himself .to.Sy0t- was at their service. 
Said Malbruthan we belong to the same sept, and are going on an 
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infportant business across, the Swilly the Foyle and. m awill 

you be so good ag extend that accomodation to.us, that you have 
so ofien supplied to our common protector? What said the fisher. 
mani, do you mean God Almighty, or do you mean Beat Baldearg 
of Tyrconnell ? 


You are ‘ight said the bard, the Almighty i is certainly the com- 
mon parent of us all, but does not require accommodation so much 
as Baldearg. And if he did said the other, I should grant it as 
willingly and even more so; for we could live without Tyrconnell 
ina kind of way, but not without God. . It was but the other day, 
my child, pointing to his eldest son, who had nearly attained the 
years of manhood, I say ’twas but the other day, God bless us and 
keep us from an ill hour, that he took the Curragh,* and. went out 
to catch'a score or two of Bevis achree for the garlaghs$ t 
and as ] was saying d’ye see me just as he got over the channel, 
one of them large sais came swelling up and stricking her abaft, 
she shipt so much water that. she was just going down, but at 
that moment another struck her on the larboard, and capsized 
her like a salt-box. Thinks I to myself it’s all, up with yes 
Phelimy, for I was lucken on at the whole racket from that big 
stone there; I grew blind with fear and thought my head was 
running round like a wheel rim; what would you have of it how- 
somever, when. -d opened my eyes the first thing I saw was the 
lad. lying right .agrgas her keel like a sack upon an ass. Oh 


Chierna} be. praised grammachree! And was not all this the 


 dojngpf God Almighty himself astore—sure Baldearg could do 
Bathing for him here no nor yet for himself, nat saying but he 
would if he could bless him—but to make a long story short I gat 
the large boat, and hurled him ashore in the cracking of a walnut. 


on They asked him had he no milk for the children, seeing that it 


Soul be so nourishing for them who fed almost continually on — 


fish. Arrah! that’s what we have gragalmachree, and dwowl a 
better stripper than brawny in the harrantry; that is oe 


“© A curragh is 2 light kind of boat not much wider than a cradle made with ribs, and a rie 
neatly after the manner of a basket, and not much weightier, over it they sew. a horse or co 
hide, and in such a vessel will go out to the open sea, and I have heard it affirmed sometimes 


Bcotland. 


a 


+ The boys, or growing boys. } Jesus be praised. ; A 2 
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= | was # stripper. She is riow in calf and her time will 
be in for alf the world fourteen days after new Candlemas ould 
style jewel, I have it cut on the end of my Shilela. And pray 
5 how do you feed her? said they. Why do you see that little 
scragg of a wood aver bye there in the hip of the hill? I let her 
ate in it to the middle of the day and then I drive her home, and 
i cut her two or three creels of the yagh or sai weed from the 
i rocks, and on this be assured she will fill all the vessels in the 
Teigh.* And moreover and above I can tell yes, that by spread- 
ing the yagh on a lee ridge, we can raise the finest and sweetest 
of soil dear, and by sowing the sai sand over the ground we have 
good carn, but no matter for all these things honey. 


His guests were delighted with his very clear and entertaining 
explanations, as well as his pious ideas regarding the overruling 

¢ -care of providence. Here said they the séa, which would appear 
to'us a great inconvenience and still more an almost impassable 
barrier, affords to this solitary family and their domestics an in-- 
exhaustible store of provisions. They told him that it was time 
naw they should depart, and would be glad if he would be kind 
enough to leave them on the other side. Darkness had already 
covered the adjacent cliffs, and hid from their eyes the face of 
the deep; there was also a strong gale blowing from northwest. 
Their host eutreated them to wait a little to the moon would rise 
which would not be long, and then’ they could cross it both 
swifter and with more safety; and perhaps the blessing of the 
clargy light down on yes, you would play ys two or three springs 
of ould times. 


Cathleen lay by that wheel with yere whirring and birring I 
‘. wonder ye’s have not more manners before the jantlemen; clane 
_ ‘up that house and put more oil in the lamp sit back Phelimy, vou 
and Pat and you Barney. Choo Drake go shlat agaddy. The 
~@» dog sprung to one corner, and the children to another: the land- 
threw his hat undet a kind of bench as if to give more 

i respect and attention to the performers, and sat looking at them 
lternately as they toned and prepared their instruments. After 
‘ Puving touched over several old melodies, they, commenced that 


) . ne Cabin, 
wy” 
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sweetest of Irish airs which goes now by the name of the cold 
frosty morning—this tune cannot be unknown to any one that 
ever had. the least taste for,oar national music. As they were 
accustomed to perform in concert, their-strokes were natural-and 
well timed, the sound of each vibrating chord dying away like 
distant echo. O*Fallor, this was the fisherman’s name, sat 
sighing deeply one time looking et the minstrels and onother at 


' Cathlin, who was sitting rather with her side to them, holding 


e 


her apron to her eyes; oah on och on! exclaimed O:Fallor but 
that brings to my mind the sweet auld times that will never 
return: Och hushla ma chree na roor ochon ochon:!: The poor 
man and his wife were melted down into tears by the fascinating 
power of the harp, together with the soft and ‘melancholy ae 
of their’ national music.* 

Duting the time of performance, Drake lzy whinning a mourn- 
ful kind of ditty, keeping time with the minstrels but indeed his 
pipe seemed to be the discordant notes of torture rather than any 
thing else; his actions however disturbed O+Fallor his master so 
powerfully, that he whipt off his bregue and flung it at him with 
go shlat and be-damned a gaddy: The dog seeing that he had 
misbehaved, made the best of his way to the cavern and exchang- 


ing the sound of Apollo’s harp for that of ‘Triton’s shell, laid him- 


self down with a groan. Said OFallor rising up and approaching 
the musicians, holding out one arm like a gun and scrubbing the 
sleeve round with the other hand, arrah mannam yes could you 
play me up the ould Rinceadh — that uste to dance at the 
castle of Baldvarey 


- Being answered in the SrORere he stood up before his Cathlin 
as straight as a poplar, and making a princely bow, handed her 
to the opposite side of the cabin; the children’s eyes were glisten- 
ing to see their father and mother in such spirits, and as the harps 
struck up the humorous jig as he crossed to the other side of the 
house like a shadow, and with one foot before another thundered 
off a few hard beaten steps of a. hornpipe; then with a hirro, 


. eo: 


* There is a pleasing sadness peculiar to the old slow music of Ireland, which it possesses 


beyond all others; this caused a celebrated Italien musician to exclaim, on hearing eae of our 


plaintive airs performed, ‘that it was a laod of woe.” 
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crossed the figor again, his lightheeled partner paasing through all 
the involutions and evolutions with equal agility; at the same time 
holding her apron extended with both her hands, as if she were 
guarding fowls into a barn door. - * 


Then with his right hand on his haunch ‘the other vibrating at 
his side like a pendulum, again to the left and with a whisk 
“snapping his fingers as he passed his lady, he appeared in the 
ground where he started: after heelipg toeing wheeling, channel- - 
ing and frisking, the harps changed to a slow minuet, upon which 
he immediately called for his hat, and stealing round the walls 

“ with his arm extended bowing kneeling and bending with the 
utmost pliability of limbs, &c., traversed the extremities of the 
floor like-an Irish king; his wily partner wafting round the walls 
like a shadow, and moving from his approaches with captivating 
shyness, kept her eye slily askance on her graceful pardmonr. 
The dance being. ended, Cathleen prepared supper by broiling « 
some fresh fish and toasting a couple of large oaten cakes baked 
of a kind of meal, called by the Irish gredding.* The strangers 
praised the fare, and having washed it down with a draught of 
Brawney’s Bunnarammer, they devoutly on-their knees returned 
thanks to him who stores the air the sea and the land, with pro- 
visions for his children. As they rose from their devotion, the 
broad moon had protruded her golden edge over the mountain 
of Ailagh, as if awaiting the solemnization of this happy supper. 
Och, my bannagh light up on your purty face said O*Fallor as he 
turned round in the floor, and saw her ascending like a fiery 
balloon above the Swilly; my bannagh light on you over again 
say I, who has lit me over the waves many a dripping dreary 
night hushla. 


_ The boat was soon drawn up, and the strangers having taken 
a friendly leave of the family, embarked, being accompanied by 
' their host and his eldest son, as good and as fearless a seaman as 
ever wielded an oar. They had proceeded a small distance to 


* Lredding was meal gtound in a kind of hand mill knowu by the name of querns, the 
stones of which I have often eeen dug up near the foundation of old dwellings: The grain got 
no othes preparation than threshing, cleaning and drying, often in a large pot. It was then 
around, down, husks and all, and being sifted produced a delicious bread; my father told me 
has oftenaten of it, ; 


4 
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sea’ when Captain O«Fallor recollected a line that ke intended to 
cast somewhere beyond the channel; and resting a little on 
their oars he put his finger into his mouth and gave three whistles. 
This surprized the passengers very much for they could not 
conceive what means his wife or. family had of sending the 
article that he wanted; a considerable time afterwards they per- 
ceived Drake’s head. rising on a large blue swell, and great! 
exhausted having to fight his road against both wind * and water. 
Arrah kead miel .a faltie t& yes. my poor fellow saidgge, what 
could’ do without you? then cutting off~a piece of twine nearly 
the same as that which he wanted he gave it-into Drake’s mouth 
~who bounding over the side of the boat, disappeared in a few 
minutes, the’ tide being somewhat in his favour, and with the line 
and hooks wrapped round his neck soon appeared again. O‘Fallor 
took him into the vessel, and informed them that when his wife 
saw what Drake bore in his ‘mouth, it would serve as a full inter- 
pretation.. They gave him a piece of old sailcloth to lie.on, and 
he became @ fifth. pases 


There was a smart breeze blowing up the gut, which rolled 


the waves of the great Atlantic in quick successions upon them, - 


so that it appeared very difficult to encounter the passage; with 
the force of stout tugging however they hrought her down the 
shore in shelter of a high promontory, until they got right before 
the wind, then hoisting a jury mast and spreading a small sail, 
they turned her head about. It is difficult in the gulf of Swilly 
to manage a boat, chiefly if there is a strong breeze blowing up 
the throat, the waves roll in such quick succession and don’t give 
her time to ascend them as in natural swells: Young O‘Fallor 
was at the helm and the father seating himself in the centre, and 
keeping the peak of a distant hill for his aim, kept the mast as a 
kind of medium and bellowed directions to Phelim as she stemmed 
the sweeping current. Had he laid her side te the waves, one 
of them would have capsized her in a minute, and had he laid 
her head,to them, she would have cut the wave and must inevit- 


ably have perished ; but like a true seaman helming her a weather, . . 


he took them in a slanting direction, and rode ‘them as tight ava 


#* When the wind blows up the gut, it is necessary to sajl against it, unl the § arly 
teach the channel, 5 


@ 


of, 
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cork. . The captain—hetm a.lee—steady boy.—Helm a weather, — 
and snuff ber up against the breeze.—Mind the sand bank. The 


_ sky was shaded over with lowering clouds which seemed passing 


across the moon in hurried confusion, and sinking betimes in the 


from their view: again moynting the next she skimmed it like a 
eather, and in this manner they arrived’ at the farther shore. 
Any person acquainted with this ferry, will have no difficulty in 
comp ding O‘Fallor’s method of steering through these short 
seas as they are called @y mariners. The two reverend strangers 
being landed, bid an affectionate adieu to-their benevojent host 
and his son, wishing them a safe retutn, and directed their niyhtly 
course: toward the royal court of Ailagh which now was moulder- 
ing to ruin. I have often said Tuadar performed in that mansion 
assisted by others of superior skill, whert O‘Donnell with all his 
followers and when Hydaire Oireaght, 1 mean O-Dofgherty with 
his, besides many others were present; but evert at this time royalty 
had long departed. Alas! it brings tears to my eyes to behold 
the naked walls and: deserted chambers of Oilleagh* na Riagh. 
That ample court is now become quite green and covered with 


: Bom between two seas, the tops of the highest hills disappeared 


ca 
i 


‘ thoss, whiere once the well caparisoned fiery war-horse champed 


the foaming bit, proudly bestrode by daring Baldearg; or where 
the nervous hunter bounding erect and pawing the ground with 
his horny hoof snorted from the chase; while the deep-miouthed 
hounds coursing through the lofty oaks that clothed the banks 
of sacred Foyle made hill and dale thicket and valley ring to 
their cries. How many a winter’s morning have I mounted 
yonder turret, and stood amazed to see the dappled.stag sweep- 
ing from hill to hill, the deadly pack still hanging on his train 
‘with murderous cry, while the fearless horse over bank brake 
and precipice shot like a Parthian arrow; and after leading his 
hundred foes some six miles chase, I have seen him plunge in the 
rapid Foyle, arfd glorying shake his branching antlers as he 
swam with the ebbing tide. =< 


¢-Ailagh, nerth-west of Londondetry, was in former times’ one of the three principal sebte 
ofRoyalty in. Ireland. 1. e, Teamara or Tara, in Meath, Eamhain; and Oilleagh na Riagh or 
Ailagh; and here the king of Ossory was held prisoner for a considerable length of time. 


t wy times the Irish were famous for sthg-hunting. I have'séen the antlets of the Mdose 
deer du t of mar! pits eight er ten feet under ground; and below the whité limestone rock in 
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“His deer drank of 2 thousand. streams, a. thonsand roeks replied to the 
voice of his dogs.” — : WJrOR ; . @ 


~ "Twas here that wassail mirth and revelry passed the winter’s 
night, when Erin’s congregated bards from sweet-toned strings 
made Oilleagh’s spacious halls re-ecl¥@pack the choral symphony. 
“Now as I view thy shattered ruins pointing to the pe moon 
their roofless heads, and stretching their dusky shadows o’er the 
wild, how awful how deathlike! what a change! ’tis like the 
midnight grave, save when the howling gyind tears from its long 
known bed a rolling mass, and shoots it th¥ndering down the glen.” 


“Three stones with heads of moss are there: a stream with foaming course ; 
and dreadful rolled around them is the dark'red cloud of Loda; high from its 
top looked forward a ghost, half formed of the shadowy smoke; he poured 
his voice at times amidst the roaring stream; near bending beneath a blasted 
tree, two heroes received his swords, Swaran of lakes and Starno foe of 
strangers; on their dun shields they darkly leaned, their spears are forward 
through night: shrill sounds: the blast of darkness in Starno’s floating 
beard.”’—Oss, a 


To heighten these midnight reflections, as they stood among 
the ruins through the apertures of which the watery beams of the 
moon were shining, he touched in melancholy strain the fall of 
the Milesians, an old melody composed by the sweet voiced 
Maolbruthian and raising aloft their harps they left to the silence 
and stilness of the night, this time-worn edifice watering their 
path with tears, The moon by this time was encircled in a large 
ring, the stars were seen shooting along the sky and dipping to 
the horizon, and a short surly blast would sometimes force through 
the trees, warning them that a change was about to take place} 
They. were now approaching Daire Calgac,* which stood on the 
the mountain of Ballyness, county Derry, fifty feet under ground, I've seen fragments of them 
raised in abundance. The antlers of a deer with the skull quite fresh, were raised beyond 
Drogheda by @ peasant, the testh were turned a little black, and when resting on the skull, the 


horns outtopped a tail man's bead. This individual was' my author.” The Irish chieftain was 
weually durjed with a bow errows and horn ef a deer by his side. 


© Daire Caigac, the ancient name for Londonderry, which signifies the oake of Calgac, or the 
territory of oaks pertaining to Calgac, From Daire an oak, the ODougherties of Inishoen took 
their name. Daire an oak, and oireaghb, a property or territory, i. e. the chieftains of the oaks. It 
was not until after the colonizing of the forfeited lands that it received the appellation of London 
prefixed to it, and the place properly claiming the name Derry, is the immediate spot on which his 
Lordship the right Rev, William Knox's garden stands. Ireland undoubtedly in days of yore was 
the genuine country of the oak, as we have in my own acquaintance all these towns called by the 
oaks—Berry Ard, Derry ianv, Derry big, Derry more, little Derry, Derry ne flaw, Derry arken, 

‘ 
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acclivity of a tittle hill; as far as the eye could reach ‘on either 
side, it wapsurrounded by a forrest of tall oaks,* the horizontal 


_ branches of which were extended over the waters of the Foyle, 


and three large ones at the northern quay, served as a safe 
anchorage for vessels ; coming to the monastry of the Dominican ~ 
friars, they being admitted rested soundly for the remaining part 
of the night, and even to the hour of matins, when they were 
awoke by the morning bell, and after prayers sat down to a com- 
fortable breakfast. . They were fatigued with the difficulties and 
various casualities of 1@t night, and therefore did not commence 
their journey until the day was prey far advanced. 


The aunasphere now became darkned, and it snowed weightily 
during the remaining part of the day; however they could not 
be prevailed on to stay that night notwithstanding much solicitd- 
tion on the part of the Dominicans. They insisted that there 
was no cabin whatever, would deny shelter to a wandering 
bard—that they had accustomed themselves to travel in every 
season, and above all, that the business on which they were, - 
required the utmost despatch and therefore they could not comply. 


The country was mostly overgrown with wood, the roads were 
few and such as they had no better than turf or bridle roads; a 
bridle road ‘was such as could only be passed by men on horse- 
back, and not admitting any kind of car or carriage. A turf 
road was ‘such as is still used in bringing fuel or turf down from 
the mountains, there being only a single rut and that usually very 
unequal; so that their journey as it had been’ the former day 
could not be many miles. They were accompanied by some of 
the brotherhood’ as far as the river side, where they could not see 
the farinep bank for the weight of snow that was falling arqund 


Derry ork, So abundant was the oak timber in our island in former times, that it was exported 
to the continent for shipbailding aud many other purposes ; and we have good testimony that 
Weatminster Abbey is at this day roofed with our Irish gten wood oak. How many the finest 
buildings in our country have been phfed down for the sake of that precious timber. [ts duration 
when kept free from water cannot prapePy be ascertained by any person that ever [ talked to. 
I have known weavers lately,’ when ¥t became scarce, give at the rate of five pence per pound for 
it in order to make what they call under-balls for looms, on account of ite solidity for driving home 
the woof. The glen woods or copses where the hemt oak was protiuced, lay in the south-eastern 
parts of the county Derry; from Maghera to beyond Ballaghy and Magherafelt, and near Desert 
Martin, grew the so much celebrated royal oak claimed as a privilege by some of ihe Georges. 


* From Calgac poesibly came Colgon, a name pretty common in Derry, 
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them, ‘and also the density: of the clouds which, coHected into one 
vniversal gloom were hovering over their heads:like a dark canopy, 
and had rendered their external garments as white as their flowing 
beards. From leaving the ferryboat they turned down the eastern 


side of the river, and each with his’ instruments slung over his’ 


shoulder, his hands in a large skin ‘muff and dressed in his antique 
eostume, passed along the way discoursing of: yesterday’s events, 
among which they did not forget the happiness of O'Fallor’s cabin 
the sagacity of his dog, and chiefly his more than ordinary abilities 
is executing the Rinceadh fada, at the @me of which they both 
laughed aloud thinking with what power of body and limbs he 
manceuvred before his fair partner. Where the country was clear 
of wood, it was pretty deep with snow at this time; and it was 
with much difficulty they could perceive the road, night being 
closing fast upon them again. 


I think said Malbruthan we are now approaching Oireagh 
O‘Cahan or the country of O‘Cahan: I lived among them for 
the space of two years, and know them to be a great and power- 
fal sept: they and the O*Neills are of the same stock, and also 
the O‘Donnells. Have you ever heard of Toal O‘Cahan the famous 
minstrel of Teamra! I have seen some of his tompositions, and 
heard many anecdotes respecting him;'was he not a facetious 
witty fellow, and something: fond of the bottle said the other? I 
have been so inforfned said he but believe few since or before his 
time could equal his performance; and I-can also assure you that 
he was of this very family: many times have J heard his name 
mentioned by them with sighs, as they said with him their history 
and long line of genealogy had died; he was born to a princely 
fortune but being of a wandering disposition he left his lands and 
inheritance among his friends and took up his residence at Tara. 
"Twas he composed that air called “ Thro’ the green vallies of 
Erin,” which I believe was a kind of name for. his own wander- 
ings; indeed there were few vallies of any beauty or notoriety in 
our island, that he did not visit: the Dargle and Killarney were 
his favourite retreats, after which place he called many of his 
poetical and musical compositions; when I was in Ballinagar with 
OConner, I found a fragment of an old song composed by him in 
our genuine tongue, every stanza of which ended with Finvola 
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the gem of the Rosy it was on the banks-of' this romantic stream 
that Toal O‘Cahan took his birth, where I have often napsies ae 
sound of my harp me the cadence of the waters. 


Engaged i in conversation of this kind, they passed eet 
on, until they began to think they had lost the main road, nor could 
they know on. which hand it lay; as dusky night had almost ~ 
assumed her full sovereignty over the whitened earth; brown 
woods and hills smoothed with snow so bewildered them, that they 
knew not which hand t@turn to; at length they perceived a kind 
of winding track which was one of those turf roads leading across 
the country, and following this. for some miles, it brought them to 
the banks of the stream abovementioned, which was darkly: fore+ 
ing.its way through pendant boughs and grumbling as it received 
the falling tribute. You now behold said Malbruthan the favourite 
river of Toal O‘Cahan; it now appears dark on account of the 
snow, but in fine weather it is bright as a mirror. 


Just as he had finished this sentence, they heard some voices 
among -the bushes at the ford below them and saw a smail light; 
in a few minutes it burst into a flame, and one of the young men 
whose voices they heard rushed into the water, holding the flaming 
torch in one hand; and a weapon called a gaff in the other. It is 
a crooked iron firmly bound to a kind of staff about three or four 
feeth in length, the iron is much like the hook on which butchers 
suspend small carcases, only that it is set out at the point and 
barbed; the other was armed with what they call a leester, after 
the form of Neptune's trident, only it had seven prongs close te 


‘gether and also barbed. They scrutinized the stream with great 
_ eagerness up and down, lifting their long bare legs high out of the 


current, lest they should disturb the fish, at length the leester 
bearer made a dash, but seeming to miss, the man with the torch 
sprung forward, and striking. across him on the ford, lifted a large 
salmon ;* then leaving it on the bank and casting the fiery end 


% From some time before November the satmon wishing to deposit their spawn, leave the salt 
water, and seeking the fresh water streams, ascend them to the very source. I have known 
them to be where the current would scarcely cover the back fins. "Tis always the hardest and 
Toughest hottom or fords they choose for this. purpose; the male and female swimming parailel 
to each other, perform a kind of mofion, by moving off, then meeting, and in this manner 
they form what is called the rood. For the parposg of taking the salmon, they split up the- fir 


ad 
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of the torch backward they took the strand, which consisted: of 
round stones of various descriptions, and went like a pair ef newly 
shod hunters over it, altough treading: with the naked sole; ther 
into another, and so oigards The river was wooded on each side ” 
closely, save the kind of path: which conducted the benighted 
strangers to its banks, and when the fishermen‘kindled their blaze, 
as it is usually called, the sight was beautiful beyond description : 
the light at first nearly struck them blind but when a little recovered, 

they saw theinsélves standing in-a forest of holly hazel alder oalt, 
and mountain ash; the pranks ‘of the oakwere wound round with * 
ivy, the leaves of which with the holly berries sparkling in the 
light, made this place appear rather like a fairy scene; the higher 
ttees were all feathered over with snow, which‘not a ‘breath of 
wird agitated, and to crown-all the parts of this grand panorama, 
a latge blackbird whirred: out of a holly bush at their feet, and 
shortly after a patridge. Now could the piece have been well 
sketched, with the two reverend figures-half seen among the trees, 
their beards of snow: hanging to their girdle I must think it would 
have been grand: of this f am certain, that had the fishermen seen 
them, it might have spollrd their sport.” 

In early times a existence of sipaaciee being as ghosts and 
fairies, was almost universally believed through Ireland; the latter 
genii they considered not an unfriendly kind of spirit, and that 
chiefly: where they were well attended to; but should they be 
offended by any kind of neglect, or. by the eure down any of 
their favourite haunts, as scroggs, i. e. shrivelled low bushes, old 
bended hawthorns, called by the Irish skeaghs and often standing 
alone in tilled or pasture fields, or even pouring out the water in 
which the family’s feet were washed, this was an unpardonable 
offence; as the gentry say they might call and require the like: 

should any of the-above insults or neglects be committed, the 
delinquent was certainly punished by the death of some of his cow 
cattle, or even his only cow, if he had no more, often the death 


of | one of the family, a broken Jeg or arm, and sometimes the 


that is found ip ‘turf bogs, and this being aed: paliaihe fined torches, and whee bareinn 
the regin will rua off jt like oil: Thea rolling up hard a little ball of tow, and leaving it in 
the fire till it becomes red, they carry it rolled. io.a larger quantity of tow, in order to. “ 
the torch and this ie called a spunk. ; 


. 
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polling down of his whole: house } of these ‘things he was com- 
monly warned by a little fallow. clothed ina green jacket, who is 
usually the ambassador of ‘the fairies.’ bent 


‘Haying crossed the river, and keeping the-village on their left 
hand, they directed their course toward the elack that divides the 
extremity of Magilligan mountain, from that romantic green. hill 
walled the Kadey at the present day, but in earlier times Knock- 

nbaan. It was clothed with a thick forest nearly to the top, as 
was also the opposite Mll; there were some little openings along 
the stream which separated those two mountains, and lighted by 
their nightly friend pale Luna they entered the wood, not without 
some fear regarding wolves, an animal with which the wilds.of 
Ireland formerly abounded, and the last of which I have been in- 
formed was killed in the Wicklow mountains not thirty years back. 
The place which the minstrels were approaching was perhaps as 
pleasantly situated, and as beautifully wild, as any they had met 
with: In the summer season Knockanbaan is covered with purple 
flower of the wild thyme, the fragrance of which is perceptible at 
a cofsiderable distance, and the butter that is made on this soil 
has a peculiar sweetness. I have also collected wild strawberries 
on it, and if you set your foot on a bush of chamomile which also 


® This appelation the feiries themselves consider harsh and insulting; they would much 
Father be called the gentry, the quality, or the strangers; and few of the lower order at this 
day will venture to call them by the above disrespectful veme, imagining thet they are always 
fat their elbow. Many a happy evening I have sitten, and many I do sit listening to legends 
of thie kifd; tut should I seem the least incredulous, I woul not be favoured by a single 
rehearsel—I_ say I am happy in hearing such recitals, becausp they cohvey to my mind 
the simplicity and innocence of our ancestors, and indeed the effect of jt is evident on the 
present generation. Iu a winter evening to enter a farmer's house, and bee a group of young 
and old encircling a large turf fire, each employed in his or her reppective business, the f:males 
commonly spinning, and the story going round of fairies, wood, soroggs, giens, gentle bushes, 
ahd baunved cagties: I must confase that to me this is‘more éntertaiding than the orations 
of Demosthenes or Cicero. A place frequented by these genij ja caled a gentle place, and no 
emolament could induce them either to build on or tii that spot. Whirlwind is always full 
of them, and as it passes, the best preservative is fo cast a handful of earth into it. and call 
out in the Scotch tongue, weel may you gang, and weel may ye bide, and ai your beels to 
us; or @ feir wind and a round sea to you, and stways your heels tous. If this does not 
do, the pocket knife is to be opened, and held opposite danger. A withe or ged twisted of the 
mountaia ash or rowan tree, is the best specific in preserving milk from what iecalied a bad . 
eye, or the ‘blink of an il! eye. The mould of nine pots boiled ona eflver sixpence, is a 
coimplete cure for elf-shooting ; to go thro’ a green hank of yarn that ie unbleached, is almost 
tmmediate destruction; and the only means of avoiding the evil, is, to return the way you 
came: If a cock crow in thé night time, it is ‘vety Important whet réad his head is, as aleo 
if ene of his legs be hot and the other cold; to throw out the sweepings dn new-year's-day 
there! wilt be no hick in that house te that day twelvemonth. To be crossed by a bare, of 
meet a barefovted female first in the morning is e sure omen ef bad luck for that day. 
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grows spontaneously here, it-will salate:you. with the. sweetest 


Toward the north is a lime quarry, supposed to be the whitest, 
in Ireland, and farther, to the east is a quarry of soft lime that 
might almost be used for cement; below are two large springs 
whose currents united would almost turn a mill; in a frosty 
morning. after, the sun is arisen, these fountains send pp an 
evaporation like the steam of a furnace. But the finishing pigce 
is the remains of a semicircylar building on, the top, which sane 
suppose to have been a druidieal temple. .Magilligan mountain, 


oftener called Bena Eveyenny,. from Evenny OCohan that wag. 
formerly carried off by the fairies, concerning whom many stories” 


are told; Benneveyenny | say ig productive of nearly all the 
natural: beauties to be seen on the gther, and besides these, haga 
most abrupt termination next the sea, some hundred yards ofa 
perpendicular height, commandipg 4 grand view of the Foyle 
from, its confluence. with the Atlantic nearly to the liberties of 
Londonderry. Below you are-the lowlands of Magilligan, abound. 
ing in rabbit warrens washed on.the west by the Foyle, and on 
ne south by the Roe. 
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at they passed along the valley that divides these oe hills, not 
without some eae of ‘the. wolves* that were: ‘said to frequent 


. 
3 


‘* When ieee! 8 imals were plenty oa Ireland, they were, as they are in all other countries 
mortal enéniies to the wheep; for‘hdt eating their satisthetion of one, or finishing owt a carcasé, 
they slaughtered and destroyed, 80 jong ap they were able, sucking the blood of each as they 
killed it, until they either thinned the fold, or were driven off’ by the furce of men and dogs, In 
the mountain perts of the county Tyronne, thd inbabitants were very much distressed by them’ 
and from public coutributions gave so much for the head of every prowling freebooter, as they 
would now-a-days for a robber on the King’s highway. There was an adventurer who alone and 
unassisted by any person, made. itbis occapation to destroy those ravagers; the time fr attacking 
them was in the night and usually about midnight, as they would not leave their recesses in the 
woods untill the country was at rest and quiet, then issuing forth on their weak and defenceless 
prey, they generally commenced the carngge. There was a species of dog for the purpose 
of- hunting ‘them called the wolf dog; the: figure of tbis animal was somewhat like a stout half: 
bred greyhound, but much stronger with large ears and erect head and weck. In the county 
abovenamed, there wee a large plat of groand inclosed ‘with a high stone wall, having a gap at 
ach of the two opposite extrémitiés, and i ‘this they inclosed the ‘sheep of the surrounding 
inhabitants for better security; but still the fold was entered and the havock continued. The 
proprietors ‘having heard of this noted wolf hunter ory Carragh, I believe a native of a Sunalt 
village catted Dungiven, sent for him and offered the usual reward with some addition, if he would 


‘undertake to destroy the two rentaining wolves that had committed so much devastation. Carragh 


taking «wo of those courageous animals with him, and a little boy only twelve years of age, the 


enty beredn he could get to accompany Bin, repaired to the fold as it approached the hour 
of midnight. Now said he to the hoy, as the two wolves will enter the opposite extremities at 
4 
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them, they thought that the snow appeared trampled in some 
places, as it seemed, and following the track thro’ the trees took 
it for a guide; it made many turns and windings, sometimes 
keeping the bank of the stream and at others leaving it: they 
might have begun to think it was a delosion, bat in traversing 
another sweep of the river, they saw a large bulk moving before 
them, which to their imaginations was as large as two men, nor 
could they perceive any shape or form resembling a human being, 
but from the track, they knew it must be of that species, and 
therefore ‘their minds being at ease in regard of wild beasts, they 
stretched ‘their step a little, as the saying is. When they came 
near enough to see what the being was, for the snow was over, 
the sky serene and the moon sailing in lucid splendor above the 
whitened woods; on one hand appeared the old cemetry of 
Dromachose, its fretted walls silvered grey with the pale light, 
and hanging over its sleeping charge, like some hoary sentinel, 
whose furrowed brow bearing the marks of fifteen long compaigns, 
had caught the gleam of a neighbouring lamp, as he leaned on his 
musket: while from the summit of Knockanbaan the old Druid 
temple cast its giant shade across the wood, the stream, and the 
vale, frowning upon all—I say just when they had got so far as [ 
have mentioned, they perceived it was a man carrying a bundle 
of faggots which he had been cutting for the fire. In his right 
hand he bore an axe, and with the other secured his load as he 
trudged in silence before them. The minstrels seeing him loaded 
with fuel.and also carrying his axe, knew he must be returning 
homeward to his hut, whatever sort it was, or wherever it might 
be, and also doubted not of his hospitality to them for one night, 
knowing they could make themselves comfortable with a good 
fire, and the store of his cabin be it ever so mean. Of the fire 


the same moment I must leave you and tho deg te guard the ene, while I go to the other. He 
steals with all the caution of @ cat nor will you hear him but the dog will, and positively will 
give him the firet fall; if therefore you are not active when he is down, to rivet his neek to the 
ground with this spéar, he will rise and kill both you and the dog, 80 good night. I'l! do what I 
can said the boy, and immediately throwing the gate open, took his seat ia the inner part close 
to the entrance, his faithful companion couching at his side, and being perfectly aware of the 
dangerous business he was abont to encounter. The might was dark and somewhat shagp, 80 
that be being benumbed with the cold was beginning to fall into a kind of sleep, but alas! he aan 
slumbering on @ dangerous precipice; for at that instant the dog with a roar leaped across him 
and laid hie mortal enemy flat to the earth. The boy was roused into double activity by the 


voice of his companion, and drove the spear through the wolf's meck as directed, at whieh the 
Carragh appeared bearing the head of the othos. , = 


° 
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they had no reason to doubt, from whet they saw, and as-to the 
other necessaries of life it was evident: pide a fish and fowl] im‘ 
pei were bere i in si arabe 


The man shit We are to suppese stheditating on bight but 
witches fairies and Will* of the wisp, on being asked how far he 
travelled, flung his burden on;the ground, until it-almest rolled 
into the water, crossed: himself with the quickness of lightning, 
and. muttering a short ejaculation, cast.a handful of. snow into their 
faces. This only dsew laughter from the strangers; but he wel 
knowing that laughter was a practice peculiar to. the fairies grew 
worse; at that moment reoollecting that iron was a repeller of 
demons, he-held up the edge of the axe toward them, and retreat- 
ing kept his eye firmly fixed on them, and erelaiming, “a fair 
wind and a round sea to you, and always your heels to us.” As 
Malbruthan advanced to undeceive him, he gave a spring back- 
ward and coming in contact with the bundle of faggots, went 
heels over head into the water. Imagining that all this was the 
effect of enchantment, and seeing the two phantoms rush after him 
in order, as he imagined to seize him he thought he was on the 
point either of being annihilated or whipt into the air; and rolling 
on his one side out at the farther bank, for he had no time to rise, 
he burst through the thicket and was heard crushing cracking and 
breaking for a considerable distance up the stream. He was 
followed by peals of laughter from the travellers, which only added 
wings to his feet, and to complete his catastrophe, they both 
struck up their harps and iia one of their merriest epaues 
before they departed. 


The gentry are amazingly fond of nite as harps fiddles pipes 
and the like, and have often been seen holding their rural dances 
under the greenwood tree, and the place brillantly illuminated by 
a number of tapers. The. cottage to which the wood-cutter be- 
longed, was much frequented in the winter evenings by the neighb- 
ouring youth of both sexes; as it was seated in a pleasant place, 
with abundance of fuel, and the host himself altho’ a little credul- 


® This ie a deceitful kind of eptrit, that always is eeen with a blinking dim toreh; his business 
being to lead people astray who are travelling by night, also to decoy them into pits and quag- 
mires: be is muob dreaded. 
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ous, and something timorous on occasibns; not:averse to rustic 
‘ merriment, and even fond ‘of fairy legends but scarcely:ever could 
he trust himself to walk alone by night.. The family. with their 
evening visitants were engaged in the above recitals, just as he 
entered wanting his: burden, his hair all on end and prodigy burst- 
ing out of his two eyes. The lesson'was perfectly read by them 
all before he ‘spoke; but when he painted the two ghastly figures 
that appeared to him in the wood, -how when he attempted ‘to 
_ place iron between himself and them, the foremost ‘with a blast 
out of his mouth, whiffed hiny over the bank of the river, as if he 
had been a feather, and immediately both apparitions took wing, 
and flew right forward to light on the top.of me ‘said he, bat by 
good luck I rolled across the stream, and here they. were at the 
end of their tether, not having poset ito” sea ai: a haman being 
over a running stream. 


Arrah said an old woman sitting in the.corner, did yes. throw 
three handfuls of dust in their face spit over your left shoulder, 
' and draw a circle round you three times? .Musha you're talking 

nansense now so you are said he, for if-my hand had not gane 
like the crack of a whip, I could not have:crassed ‘myself in time, 
‘for they flew at me like bull-dogs. Here was a geaeral cessation 
‘from business, and one gazed on anather-with horror. And then 
said Knogher (Knogher O:Brady was the good man’s name) and 
then said he when I did get out of their clutches, such gafaaing 
and laughing with pipes fiddles, and all.kinds of music! You're 
right enough said an old man out of the corner.on the other side 
of the fire, its sartainly the gentry, they have been in Scotland 
these three years, and I find they’re returned, but they’re dacent 
quiet harmless jantlemen and ladies all of them said he, winking 
to those about the fire, as much as to say they were listening to 
him. But said he in a low breath and reaching forward his head, 
where did you cut the brosney? At the root of the ould Skeagh. 
Aw Marra fastie cried a bad luck to the gentler place in 


all the sien 
a) 


The old woman sat rocking off one ie on another with inward 
groans, and at the same time watching the door closely. .The 
ttvo benighted travellers had no other way of. finding out the 
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dwelling of Knogher, than by squeezmg through all the thickets, 
jungles and brakes through which he: passed, and arriving at the 
door duting this colloquy, ‘the windows wete beaming with the 
red flame’ of timber,-so that the reflection shot far in among the 
trees whose broad canopies were closely interwoven together and 
all loaded ‘with snow: tied to two large hollies lay a couple of 
sleek milk cows chewing their cuds, and near to them stood a 
small rick of hay, with a brown dog lying at the end of it. All the 
domestics were enjoying the light of the cottage windows and no 
doubt were well pleased with it as well as the homely voice of the 
family. They again touched the wires but rather to a solemm 
strain, when that instant they heard the knocking of stools chairs 
pots and pans out of the way, and every oné endeavouring to get 
as near the wal as possible. As they entered all the voices like 
‘ one saluted theri you're welcome quality, you're welcome gentry 
come up strangers and take a glaze of the fire this cold night. 


The family wete engaged by this time knitting spinning and 
making baskets; and not seeming in the least concerned. However 
they could discover a piéce of iron near to each individual, and 
an old woman that sat close to the fire on what in the Scottish 
tongue is called the hab scourged three handfuls of saft over all 
their heads, muttering at the same time some incomprehensible 
chronan then down on her seat slipping the end of the tongs into 
the fire, and began to spin on a rock and spindle,* keeping the 
tail of her eye glancing betimes over at the strangers, and asking 
in a Joud unconcerned manner, if they had travelled far to night, 
and then eying the rest of the family slily; having the rock stuck 
in her belt, and pulling out the flax a considerable length, she 
would make the spindle twirl round between her hands, and thus 
she went on, but stil! witching the other side of the fire with a 
hawk’s eye, and keeping up the conversation with them as if she 
was not the least afraid, . 


At length seeing that all her incantations were to no purpose, 
and that the sadet) ats RO appearance af leaving her, she supe 


® The rock end Loinad: swas the former manner of pissing our. and in y other 
countries; it is gengrally practised in Portugal at this present day, Riel ster king the 
Mteets, av feshalés would ‘practise kaitting. 
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carefully from her seat, as if not, wishing they-should parceive her, 
and taking three nails out of a horseshoe, three elf-shot stones, a 
handful of salt and a branch of rowan tree, she pat them into a 
little pot and boiled all on the fire effectually, nodding at the same 
time to the family with importance, as, much as to say,. keep your 
minds to yourselves; for she had not the least doubt byt this would 
send them either out of the chimney .or through the keyhole i in a 
flash of fire. She had kept conversing with them in the most 
affable manner, as she went back and forward about.this exorcism, 
until she thought it was boiled eneugh, letting it cool sufficiently 
and skimming the top off sa that she might have the strongest part 
of the decoction, then holding it in her one-hand, and drawing 4 
circle round her with the other she hegved ail in their faces; but 
to her utter astonishment and eonfusion, all remained as formerly. 
Och didn’t I try all these. things already said Knogher, and bad . 
luck to the morsel of good it did, more than I had thrown a hand. 
ful of ashes at them! The travellers at length wiping their faces, 
assured the family if they supposed them to he supernatural beings, 
that they reaNy were not, but. human creatures flesh and blood 
such as themselves; they also explained their megtipg with the 
good man in the wood, and how. he mistaok. them for what he 
supposed to be fairies. 


At this declaration the faces aroged the fire ll brightened up, 
and drawing nearer to them asked their occupation their destina, 
tion and in short opened their store, their hospitable board and 
even their hearts to them, The.cpjtage was hung round with 
heef mutton and venison, with a store of dried, salmon and white 
fish. All the produce of the neighbouring woods and waters. The 
travellers asked them were there any such things as fairies in 
these districts, of which they seemed so much afraid. Is that all 
you know, said the old woman? Have yes not heard of Evenny 
in the rock, who is through the glenn every night, with the quality 
galloping on great black horses, formed out of benweeds? Some- 
times he is seen standing on the hanging walls of Knockanbaan 
ould castle, sometimes on the ould.church. aver bye there, and at 
others sweeping aver our heads like wild geese, and geegling and 
laughing at us. And pray who-is:thie Evenny? Why he is of 
the family of ‘the O’Cahans, a near friend ef oyr own; he was 
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full brother to my great grandmother and was taken away when 
he was a young man, and alweys has a young appearance bless 


you. - I’l} tell you a: As about pay which J have fren my mother . | 


rest her: soul. 


“There was a poor woman in ould times, as it might be that 
had to luck for her bit through the world dear, and moreover than 
that, ske had six small childer and the youngest of them a clare- 
nagh hushla machree. Arrah I forgot to tell yes that her own 


_name was O'Cahan, or O‘Kane of the ould stock the ould breed, 


the very same as Granie Roe O‘Kane of Benbraddagth, the Ban- 
shee musha. Well what would you have-of it she was lucken for 
her bit,.as I was telling yes just now there avillish, and coming 
into a house in the bettom of Magilligan, in a could frasty marnen, 
with her five starving brats at her feet, and the clarenagh on het 
back; Arrah good marrow marnem to yes says she, and the luck 
and the blessing be in your store, will ye help the poor woman? 
and dwowl a gleed was on the hearth more than on my nose. 
Musha is’ it help you, ye lazy rullian ye, and your scroodery of 
childer! said a gréat big stokagh that was sifting mail; bad luck 
to the bit. ner sup shall enter your wizzen in this house. How- 
anever sir she goes her ways to another house beyand there, and 
going her ways as she entered the door, Mangy* Deawit, says 
she. -Maneyt Deawit fein, says the other; go nees naf htinna 
Well to make a long story short they were sitting down to their 
breakfast; much good may do yes says she; thank you says the 
other and gave her and her six garlaghs as much breakfast as 
they could swallow; howanever sir she travelled on till near night 


-as I was saying; and as she was lucken for ladging, she thought 


she would call in the first house to’see what they were about 
avournien, @nd the ould carlien says to her will you sup a noggin 
of brath poor woman? The woman’s name was Bridget. -Och I 
believe nat, says she, for I’m some how or other all throughother 
saving your presence; but the blessing of the clargy be about ye, 
will ye give me the shilter of your house the night? Oh dwowl a 
shilter nor shilter, faughshin,§ in the cracking of a nut, ar I’ll trow 
yes on-the dunghill; out she comes that instant nar a ladging she. 


* God bless you, ¢ God bless yourssif, . } Come up to the fire. § SABE: that. 
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could get-high or low. She thought she would go up the mountain 
a bit where one Barny Reoney lived an ould eromie of hers, and 
may be she would get ‘ladging there, so she travelled on and on 
till night came aver her, and dwowl a bit of Barny’s she could 
make out. 


Howeomever ‘sir, she came near the top of thé mountain, and 
saw a great light at. some distance, and coming up to the light 
what was this but Eveany’s castle? Arrah! kead mie} a faultie, 
Bridget come up and take a glaze of the fire; there, d’ye see me, 
there was quality of all descriptions dressed: in green; dancing . 
fiddling piping and keeping all the noise in the world: he brings 
herself up till a fine room with all the childer and placed them 
beside a good fire; in a short time two men came to the castle, 
jeading a branded cow aH sparks and bogs, they knocked her 
down, and in.a few minutes had fresh griskens on the coals for her 
and the garlaghs: she got warm water to wash her feet, and a 
geod feather bed; now eays he to her you were in such a place 
the night looking far ladging but did not get it; did they offer you 
any brath? Yes. Did you sup them? No. It was good for yes, 
this is the cow that they had killed; but here is a horn take it with 
you, and look tomarrow what you may see, so a good nights rest 
to you. She and the childer went to bed astore, and slept soundly 
to breakfast time; but when she: wakened lo behould you they 
were lying behind a stone ditch; well she put her hand into the 
mail-bag to see if she had the horn, and indeed she had it: well 
hap well, rap well, says she to herself, I’ll go down and:call in the 


house, so what would yes have of it, off she comes and just when 


she came in, the brath pat was boiling. Arrah says the ould 
woman to her, and a sour ould carlien she was, arrah says she, 
are you here the day again? Did yes lie out last nigat? Musha 
no then says she and with that putting the horn to her eye, she 
saw in the pat the grey head of an ould man, and the tongue 
walloping out at the one side of his mouth, and along the ribs she 
saw his legs, thighs and arms hanging like a gallagher of harrings. 
Out she comes for she was frightened, and settled in a little bag. 
hag down by there, and always had plenty while she kept the horn- 
She was sjtting spinning one clear moonlight night, far all the 
worl? such a night as this, save us barring there was no snow. 
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__ She had put-all the chider to bed qn a-wisp at ‘the ,fire-side,. and 
“was sitting spinning alone as it might: be, There was.a kindof 
“ road past the door, and lu¢ken out she thought she heard a great 
soughing coming along the way ; at last out she runs, and there 
does she see the whole road as far as she could see, covered with 
an army of soldiers marching to the music of a pair of bagpipes; 
a little ould man sat above them in the air, as if he was fiying, 
and played to them.. But who do you think was at the head of 
them? -who-but her friend Evenny? Arrah’musha kead miel a 
faultie, Evenny said she: ramnation to you for''an old harridas, 
said he, why did you speak to.me? I was going to fight the fairies 
of Scotland, and if we had gained the viotory therg ‘would: have 
been seven years of plenty: but now there will be seven years 
dearth an a Marafastie on yes. Haye you that horn about yes 
that I gave to yes you ould traitor go shlat, musha bad luek to the 
ill-uck ing. breed of yes? and with:that he snapped the horn out of 
her hand, and putting it to his mouth with one puff, blew out both- 
her eyes, and left anly two red holes in the place where they were. 
He and. his men that: instant took wing, the piper playing at the 
same time, and went soughing over her head back again. to the 
tiptop of Bennevenny where he keeps his castle. habe that flew 
past the window there t put the boult in Lae door.” 


The heae of supper * was now dining near, : and the guests were 
beginning to fee} a little hunger;. while Knogher rising up filled a 
large tub with cota and spreading a cloth began to cleaa it by 
fanning with a weight which he brought dawn.from a ¢ross beam 
ovey the kitchen; but how it could be.prepared in tune they did 
not.know. He first. placed a large pot on the fire and when he 
had cleaned it of. the chaff, put all, into the pot. This culinary 
article was formed. with a broad bottom. which rendered it more 
fitting for this purpose, and being heated -with.a fire of: timber 
billets one stood behind it with an iron ladle, and kept constantly 
tarning, while the corn was cracking like shot; then when it was 
properly toasted, taking it off they put it through another process 
of fanning, to. clear it of those. husks which the fire had raised. 
After this having brought. in the querns, which consisted of a 
square frame, on it lay the under stone that is usually called a 
layer; above this with a handle fixed to it wes the other, ‘which 
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is called the rumer. A winnowing cloth was then spread on the | 
floor below the machine, and while one turned the handle, another 
poured in the grain, until it was twice put through the querns: 
then being collected and sifted through a close sieve, was made 
into cakes; the husks and coarse particles being put into yest for 


flummery. a 


The time occupied in the process, was not more than an hour 
arid an half, The bread was remarkably sweet, from the grain 
being toasted in the juice, and this with a roast haunch of venison, 
aad two or three methers* of good bunnarammer, made a sipper 
that migbt hgve done old Bryan Borohoime, and a supper it is 
very possible he very often took. Thanks were sincerely returned 
by the family, in the giving of which tribute the two strangers 
_ were as much interested. as any; nor indeed had they less right. 

They retired to a small apartment, which, was warmed by the 
.game materials that prepared, their supper. In this apartment was 

one bed, surrounded by straw mats in place of curtains; it was a 

good featherbed, with the skin of a large stag stuffed with the 

same for a bolster. Although it had not the most superb apper- 
ance, yet they rested comfortably until the sound of the wood- 
cutter’s axe awakened them next morning, Jt is reasonable to 
think that he intended not to be so late with his faggots that night, 
as he had been the former, and therefore avoid all danger in regard 
of the gentry. Breakfast was prepared when they entered the | 
kitchen. It was placed close to the fire on a low bench of timber, 
around which they all seated themselves, with the most hospitable 
cordiality to the strangers. After it was ended they set out on 
‘their journey accompanied. by their host, and a world of welk 
wishes, and happy returns from all the family who flung the besom 
and all the old brogues in the cabin after them, vociferating ban- 
nacht leat, bannacht leat,t as long as they could hear them.. 


‘Grey morning rose in the east; a green narrow vale appeared before. ns, 
nor wanting wag ita winding stream.”’—Ose. 


' #® A mether wat a woeden vessel formerly used by the [rish, and hewn out of one solid block, it 
‘Was narrow at the mouth end wide at the bottom; it whs wiso without hoops, and might heid 
two quarts. ‘ 

' { My dievsing be with you. 
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It was one of those foggy mornings, wherein-the frost fails ina 
kind of misty shower, the heights of Bennevenny. were hooded in 
a.rolling cloud, the old walls on Knockanbaan were envelloped in 
the same, and Cruick na huircle* was wrapped-to his. base in the 
kindred rope, Uncapped by snow or fog, aad high above them 
all, stood old Benn Braddagh like a hoary sage, whose locks were 
turning gray, while round his stately shoulders hung a verdant 
robe entwined with heath and mountain fern. 


Having bid adieu to their host, and indeed a credulous good- 
natured man he was, yet such another as we would suppose fitting 
to live in the fifteenth or sexteenth century,.they pursued their 
way, none surrounded by forests hills and old towers. 


They began to converse on the past night’ s entertainment, and 
truly if they had a happy night with O'Fallor, the last night was 
no less so. Such is the natural disposition, of the Irish, who are 
often betrayed into error from their.openness of heart, and frank- 
ness of communication. Far from this characteristic is that slow 

: ae * : . . . 

cunning deliberating nature, which is common in many other 
countries, calculating upon an act before they perform it, whether 
it may be beneficial or not, whether it may be consonant with all 
the different quirks of the law. If life person or property is in 
danger, the Hibernian’asks not whether he be a friend or an 
enemy, but. rushes upon his deliverance, often at the forfeiture of 
his-own. Hospitalityt is of old date peculiar to them, and such - 
was.the happy cabin of Knogher OsBrady, who together with all 
his credulity, was very religious, No morning or evening passed 
that did not witness his private as well as his public devotions, 
nor did he scarcely ever venture out wanting his beads, but when 
the idea of witches, Broonies,{ or fairies seized him, his faith 
* % The former name-of Donald's Hill, eo. Derry. ; 

¢ There were in Hibernia many noblemen, and at the same time of the middle order, from the 
kingdom of Engiand, who left their native Island, and retired thither on account either of 
learning, divinity, or a monastic life. Alf whom the Scoti-Irish receiving most willingly, afforded 
to them daily food, aleo books for study and professors gratuitously. 

Tis is from the yenerable Bede, born A. D. 678. 

1 A broouey was a@ spirit supposed by the Irish to He around the Gre or hearth in farmer's 
houses after the family went to bed, and if a stack of oats was to be threshed, or any such 
aask to be performed, it wae onty necemary {to say each a thing is to be done, aud it was 


performed im the morning. No reward was to be given, or if oo, the spirit waa heard to ge 
away how)ing and calting, I have got may reward, never returning to the aame bouse again. 
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immediately ‘gave way ; nor could’the power of iron, circles, or 


handfuls of dust-support his courage in such times. He returned * " 


homeward regretting in his turn the departure of his cheerfal and 
facetious guests, at whose presence the whole cabin smiled as he 
was pleased to say—Arrah said he if I badn’t traited them so 
badly at our first meeting, I would be aisy now but they had as 
much right to take me for a broonie ar fairie, and more by the 
frast, than J had to take them; and if ever I could clap my eyes 
on them, bad luck to the bit myself would care jewel; but I was 
draiming last night af two sheeps that I was rumning after to 
catch them as I may say this good marning, but’ lo! behould yes, 
one of them boults through my fingers, and leaves the tail in my 
hands achree. Y never dream of sheeps jumping thro’ nty fingers 
in any such fashion, but I’m syre and sartin to lose some ould 
friend ar cronie, ar something of that kind, jewel. Ochon what 
shall Ido? Arrah just now I’m thinking on it, I believe I’ll climb 
up on this ould hawthorn and look after them, but I’m afeard it’s 
a gentle bush, and that would be the worst jab I met yet, I’ll get 
up on the tap of this ould standing stone, it may do as well. Oh 
hoh hoh! manamasthee I see them yet. Arrah my bennacht leat 
twenty times say I and a dhooragh by the hokey. Thus O’Brady 
went on raving until they were out of his hearing and seeing. 


As théy gained. the height above the glen, a flock of wild 
geese* went clanging over their heads and chattering to each 
other as they winged their liquid course keeping regular order 
like an army of soldiers and pomting their flight to the mountains. 
It is the nature of those aquatic fowls to leave the sea at the 
approach of a storm, and make for some of the fresh water lakes 
farther in the country such as: Loughneagh or those smaller lakes 
on Cookstown mountain ; if the wind is against them; they usually 
form the van thin and in the manner of a wedge, so that it may 
cut the air the better, taking the precedence alternately, the front 
in rank falling back to the rear, and so on. 


Around the sky the horizon appeared of a dusky brown, and : 


et have often listened to the ducks as. well as geese firing hoth to and from the mowetaine; 
pametimen they take the day time, sometimes the night; ‘tet in niaee of the oe: ahe maie's 
voice is audibly heard.aLeve she-other, ae if directieg them, : 
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the watery sun from behind 3 dark cloud proclaimed a thaw, 
They now came to Moyoosquin, where was another monastery, ; 
the brotherhood received. them kindly, snd entreated them te 
spend that night with them, as there was all appedrance of an 
approaching storm, and another barrier was the river Bann* that 
lay in their way,.over. which there was no bridge: all these 
objections were to no purpose. They said there was-day enough 
fur them to arrive at their journey’s end, and they probably would 
get a ferry boat at Coolrathaint or Colerain, and then they were 
within a small distance of the castle of Dunluce, where their 
embassy ended, and so.they proceeded; meeting with every thing 
favourable until they arrived at the drawbridge, which was im- 
mediately lowered, and the minstrels admitted into the castle. 
This was a festive night with great M‘Quillan, who had his 
friends the O‘Neills of Clanbuoy surrounded by their clansmen, 
their galloglasses and kerns, with their bards or senachies play- 
ing in concert, while the great hall of shells responded each note 
in numberless echoes, and the rusty armour suspended on. the 
walls the trophies of many a bloody field rang in accordance 
with the general ehoir. The starm which threatened during the 
day now burst from the north in a tempestuous hurricane, driving 
the seas in wild commotion against :the rock which supported the 
castle, and sifting the spray around the loop-holes, where the two 
bards were enjoying the terrific scene. Sometimes the. water 
appeared like a flame of fire, and every third wave broke with 
the report of artillery in a cavern below the fortress. They 
attempted to converse, but it was in.vain, therefore removing from 
this appalling situation, they entered the festive hall where neither 
storm, rain nor wind was heard. Here they. got ten thousand 
welcomes, and after some refreshment and change of garments, 
took up their harps and mingled in the choir. 


As the minstrels always led a wandering life, in straying from 
one place to another, their arrival was in no way remarkable; 
nor did M‘Quillan think any farther of it. They were asked by 
Baron O'Neill to play the old melody called, “ Thro’ the green 
valleys of Erin,” which ey entered upon, and performed with 


® By Ptolemy calted the Vindus. 
{ Which signifies the town-on the fort, .. 
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more than Usual sweetness, the company remsming in deep silence 
ail the while; at the end of this they were asked, would they 
perform an old melody called Finvola O-Cahan! three of them 
eommenced’ this, and executed it with equal judgment, smging 
with their harps, “ Farewell to the streams of the Roe.” These 
are the only fragments we have remaining of the poetical pieces 
of poor Toal O-Calran, said OrNeill;* my ancestors of Tara were 
oftent emertained with his wit, bis music and poetry. Fear 
Flatha our family bard | have heard them say, could have per- 
formed many of his pteces, and also could have related some 
good anecdotes concerning him. I believe his last request was, 
that: his remains should be brought to the old burying place of 
Dungiven and there interred. e 


At this moment tt M-Quillan’s only. danghter entered, a rising girl 
and clothed in those modest blushes that sometimes adorn the sex 
at a tender age. Like the young ladies of ‘her country, she wore 
her hair flowing over her shoulders, that added a natural sweetness 
to her appearance not often found among the artificial beauties 
of the present day. She had received her education in a convent, 
which. gave rather a serious cast to her manners, but if it did, it 
gave to her altogether a grace which nothing else could bestow: 
Being remarkably fond of music, particularly the harp, and being 
accustomed to converse with the minstrels who attended at the 
castle, she acquired a ‘just idea of that science, and was no mean 
performer on this, as well as on many other instruments. She 
was also fond of, hearing from distant countries, as well as from 
those parts of her own which she had not visited, and. her con- 
stant inlerrogations ta enery traveller were; Laat they ever seen 


/ 


® Many of the O-Neills filled the roypi seat in Tara, and were called in early times Hy 
Nials; they were elected by casting @ shon over the head of the perton about to be choosen. 
ae proud as an O'Neil) going to Tara, was a common saying. 


y At the death of any great personage or hero} the chief minatre! usually taned his at over 
the grave of the deceased, and at certain wild affecting pathos, was Joined by the inferior, 
seen to his harp he sung the praises of the dead, aad often went far kayond what he 
jeperved; this had a pewerfil effect on the soldiery in stimulating them to attempt meriting 
ao uqual ahare of glory. Thie provoked Edward fret to collect the berds of Wales and bave 
them butchered for Opposing hia overreaching and ambitious views, as Use poet Gray sweetly sass 

_ Ruin selze ithee, ruthlese king, 
' Confusion on thy banners wait, 
Though fann'd by conquesr’s crimsoa wing, ; 
They mock whe air in idie state,’ - rh. 
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the ruins-6f Tara, or what sort of a-pldce wes it? A cofiversation 
waé immediately entered upon between her atid the two'strangers 
respecting the family of ‘Tyrconnell; she was: acquainted with 
Laura O:Donnell, a young lady about her own age, who had 
been educated in the samé convent with her, although it happened 
that she was daughter to that O‘Donnell who had sent-her present 
peas as messengers on an AES so ayia a 


She» asked them had “2 no word fran her gentle’ friend t to 
her, or could they carry a letter on their returning to the country 
of ‘Tyrconnel. Said Tuadar, fair lady your name has been 
mentioned in our presence often with tender regard and afféction, 
not by yeur female friend alone, but by all the family of O«Donnell. 
I have heard young Odo O'Dontell and his brethren times with: 
out number solicit and entreat their sister to tell them: something 
regarding you, and this because she accustomed them when 
seated around her to listen to her’ recitals, none of which she 
could finish:unconnected with your name; but from the severe 
message which-I bear to your father I fear it may stop such 
friendly and: pleasing intercourse.  - 

They did not deliver. their orders to M: Qoillan vntil after best 
fast next morning, when finding -him alone, they in as plain a 
manner as they could, delivered the mandate with which they 
were charged. In.angwer to this he said that their great master 
he thought took rather an irritable manner of treating with him, 
and if he even had been disposed to be on amicable terms with 
him, the message which they bore was well calculated to turn 
him from it: however as to that matter, his intentions were the 
same as they always were, firm and sincere to his noble and dis- 
interested neighbour, great ONeill of Clanbuoy, whose ancestors 
swayed their sind ate over the § green island. — . 


_ Notwithstandiag said ne that such threats cannot huinitdats 
me, I have no wish to commence hostilities with him. but perhaps 
might ‘be, a means of ‘healing the breach between ‘him and his 
countrymau ; that is, if-he is disposed to become a friend: if other- 
wise he will not, 1 fear not to meet him, so my answer is, that I 
am equally prepared, whether as:a friend'or an enemy, and: there- 
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fore leave the alternative to him; but never until] I have further 
reasons, shall I wish to dissolve alliance with the noble family of 
Clanbuoy, who have stood faithfully by me in every difficulty. 


Having received this intelligence, they took their friendly leave 
of M‘Quillan and his family, carrying the proposed message from 
the young lady. On their return they stopped a night with 
Knogher O‘Brady, and partook of all the festivity and rustic hap- 
piness which his cottage could afford, together with ten thousand 
Kead mil a falties from all the family. He was by trade a creel 
and basket maker, the. materials for which the wood that syr- 
rounded his cabin supplied him plentifully ; he drove these wares 
as far as Daire Calgaic sometimes, at others to Culratpain and 
round the neighbouring villages: with the sale of these he purch- 
ased any article of which his family stood in need and likewise 
brought home the only public news which the entire neighbour- 
hood received during the season. At his return from market 
his house was filled with all the neighbours anxiously waiting 
for a recital of his own adventures and also those of others; for 
he carefully kept all in his mind, in.order that he might gratify 
them with the relation on his first returning. From winter began 
to set in, until spring this was his continual trade, making the 
article and selling or bartering it for some other commodity. 


But to return to our strangers—they returned safely across the 
Foyle aad through that region until they arrived at the banks of 
Swilly and at that very place where they disembarked ; they were 
fortunate in meeting or rather hearing the voice of O‘Fallor, who 
had just cast bis night lines, and was halloaing upon Drake and 
his soa, as they had gone down the strand on some excursion of 
their own. The night was become pretty dark, and there was no 
moon-light as yet, so that if they had not come forward at that 
instant, they would have been necessitated either to remain there 
during the night to such times as the fisherman returned to his 
lines, or otherwise to travel far into the country, and this ta men 
of their years, in @ strange place and dark night, was not easily 
effected. OF allor was sitting on the side of his boat humming a kind 
of aong-to himself, but hearing the sound of footsteps, he started 
and wheeling round knew them .in the twinkling of an eye; 
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arrah musha kied miel a faultie-my brave fellows are yes returned ¢ 
by-the hokies it was but this instant that Phelim and Drake wemt 
down the shore after a hare that came hirpling past a few minutes 
bygane there: before he was-done speaking the boy returned, 
bringmg -with him the hare: and the dog following at a little 
distance; it is a custom with the peasantryin the time of snow 
to go. out a hunting,* carrying only a large bludgeon, and coming 
on- the track of the bare,.they follow onward to the place where 
she has lain down 1o sleep, and with a blow of this weapon either 
maim or kill her.. I have seen them bring home more in number 
than the man that. had a good fowling-piece, and this hare had 
been hurt.in the above manner, so that the dog caught her with- 
out mueh trouble. ‘When they were embarked and some short 
distance at sea, they could -perceive.a:red-colonred light like a. 
large. star.in the western horizon; but.frequently x dipped from 
‘their sight, and immediately after appeared again On asking the 
captain: what: the light, was,- he. said. to them it was nothing else 
than the light of his cabin; and what is the reason said they, that 
it disappears so often? Why said ‘he, when a great sai comes 


._ between us and it or rather, when we sink between two seas, the 


light is hid from us agrah! and so I see you are not well 
acquainted with coasting jantlemen, but no matter. you’re acquaint- 
ed with much better things. The size of the light always increased 
as they drew near the shore, until they could perceive the children 
sitting around the fire. O*Fallor gave a shout that echoed along 
the beach, at which his wife came’ out and hung a small lamp 
against the wall, and filling it with oil it cast a flame along the 
water extending to the boat. He rowed down a small distance 
and bound her to a large stone, then returned and brought all 
with’him into ele cottage. 


OFallor’s - teins Blake retained and cherished them that 
night;after which they sought the castle of O*Donnell, and there 
informed -him of Daniet M‘Quillan’s ‘determination; they also 
delivered the message’ that they had undertaken to his daughter, 
who, when she was informed how mattérs stood between her 
father and that of her friend, was cast into the deepest trouble, 
and immediately pieces to oa aie tears in ar he ne oe 


a How crue} the’ act ! 2 
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the most strenuous exertions to dissuade him from this under- 
taking. What said she, has the family of M‘Quillan done to merit 
your enmity, or that you should make these severe denunciations! 
His fault is nothing. but what the bravest and most disinterested 
man would do—adhbere to an old and faithful ally: and my.dear 
_ father said she, let us consider that the family of Clanbuoy have 
rather been protectors to him, being one of the most powerful 
septs in our nation; besides will you think of his daughter and 
her affection to me while we were at the convent together, indeed 
I ean never forget my dear friend; and how could J bear the idea 
that my father would unsheath the sword of his ancestors against 
that family from whom I have received the most distinguished 
marks of esteem and affection; and again said she, there is an- 
other consideration that ought to weigh well with you, he is a 
brave man, and his clans are numerous, and strengly attached to 
their leader, nor is there a doubt that though you should be 
victorious, it may cost you the sum of many precious lives. 


_ M‘Quillan’s fair advocate was possessed of much humanity and 
the finest feelings, not alone to those she knew, but also to persons 
she never saw and even was convinced were inimical to her 
family and connexions: Besides all these reasons which she gave 
in, as militating against the measures about to be adopted by her 
parent, there was still another more powerful one that she could 
not properly introduce here, and therefore it remained at the bottom 
of her heart sending forth sighs morning and evening. 


Fion or Finn .M‘Quillan had gone to the convent to see his 
sister, he also had orders from the father to bring her and any’ 
other of her companions whom she might wish, and for whom 
she could obtain leave from the abbess. Her companion alone 
was the fair daughter of Baldearg, who was her equal in all. the 
tender feelings that can possess the female breast. When young 
ladies meet at convents boarding-schools or such places, and form 
their first attachment, it is usual for each to be mentioning the 
individuals of ber family to the other, and even describing their 
persons and manners, among whom we need not expect that the 
brothers will be left unnoticed: their eharacters features and dis- 
positions form the topic of general conversation, and not unfre- 
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quently make an impression before there-has beer an interview ; 
and such was the case with Lautra.O‘Donnell in favour of Finn 
MQuilian. Her companion knew that one of her brothers would 
come to convey her home from the convent, but which of them 
she could not tell;'and indeed her fair friend was 4s anxious to 
know and more so than she; the happy day at length arrived, 
and to their inexpressible joy it was the favoured person: any 
ef her brothers was the same to her, but on her friends’ account 
she preferred the present. "T'was during the happy recess-at the 
castle of Dunluce, that Laura O+Donnell formed an attachment 
which ever after wrapt her in a veil of melancholy. The com- 
mencement of hostilities therefore between her father and Daniel 
M’Quillan could not but have a most dangerous effect on a mind 
so tender so young and so deeply engaged, and indeed which 
happened almost unknown to herself, as she had takked herself 
into this attachment with his sister. 


Her father the following morning sounded the war shell, which 
echoed round the adjacent hills, dying away among the woods 
and oaken forests of Tytconnell. The M‘Laughlins caught the 
sound and blew another blast that roused the O«Dougherties, 
dwelling from the Atlantic to the Foyle. The Magenises toward 
the south renewed the dying sound, and sent it rolling through 
the mountains of O‘Flannagan, M‘Mahon and O’Rourke, who all 
under arms, of whatever sort they could find, repaired to the 
castle of O'Donnell. | 


A short speech was delivered to them, as they stood around 
ther chieftain, commenting on the insolence pride 4nd growing 
power of the Norman de Borgos. This was answered by the 


war cry of the O'Donnells aboo aboo from every mouth, that — 


rung like a peal of thunder through all the apartments of the 
antiquated mansion. ‘To add to the distress of his daughter, she 
was carried with them to be a spectator of scenes unbefitting the 
presence of any femalc, aoe less the feeling heart of youog 
Laura, 


The next evening saw them aise hap Sally and Foyle, 
marching with hostile minds against the peaceable inhabitants 


° 
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of Dalriadagh.* Unhappy country said Laura, ah unhappy Erin! 
torn‘ by intestine broils and dissensioris since time immemorial : 

and how can I behold those scenes that are about,to take place! 
had my father left.me at home to mourn in dreadful. expe¢tation, 
it would have been. affliction enough, and rather more than I 
could bear. Perheps I may:see the face of some of those whom 
above all the world I do not wish to see; if Providence had fated 
me another father, or my father another daughter—at the con- 
clusion of these words ste wept aloud, and-fell upon the breast 
of one. of her maids who accompanied her. The. father was 
wituess to this sensation of his child, whose feeling heart it 
seemed, was not capable of conceiving the sad sequel of this 
undertaking. She and her two ,maids were mounted on white 
horses of that species called Hobellarii,t something larger than 
the common ponies, but of a gentle disposition and elegant figure. 


The two bards Malbruthan and Tuadar, who so lately had 
travelled this road, surrounded with happiness and entertained. by 
the innocent conversation of the peasantry, were now forced to 
accompany their patron on this disagreeable business, which was 
about to water the pleasant plains of Hibernia, with the tears 
of wife maid orphan and widow. When they entered the barony 
of Kenaught or O‘Kane’s country, said O'Donnell.to one.of his 
sons who commanded.the M‘Laughlins, order the troops to file to 
the right, keeping the river Roe on the same side until you come 
to the castle of O‘Cahan, for there I intend to quarter my forces 
to-night, and the following morning we shall clear the pass of the 
mountains, and direct our march for the deep and sullen Bann; 
and. thence to the pe adee or lands of Reader He then 


* A name by which the northern parts of Antrim were formerly. called and now cormpted 
into Route. 


t {reland in early times bas been known by many names—Erin, lerne, Jerna, Juverna, Tris, 
Beroia Hibernia, Hiperione. .Aleo Scita, Scotus, Scoticue, Sciotions, and Scotia: from Sxytbia, 
whence the Gael emigrated. Others think from Scota, wife of Gaethelus, and daughter to one 
of the Pharaohs, Claudian, Paulus Ornsiue, Gildue Cogitous, Ieadore and Bede, testes. ‘nis Alga, 
the noble isiand, Inis Bannua, the blessed jstend, Inis falia, the fatal island, from the fatal stone 
which was taken to Scotland and used for the coronation of their kings; being placed ina 
wooden chalr it was afterwards taken away by Edward first to London and left in Westminster 
Abby shortly after the unhappy end of immortale Wallace—the green island the island of strangers. 


«} The Hobellarii Were first imported from Spais, and used in war by the kings éf the 
Continent. Paulus Jovius affirms, that he saw twelve of the Irieh mopesaris ofa beautiful 
whiteness led in the Pope's train: ~ 


' 
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ordered the shells and war trumpets to be sounded, the echo of 
which -travelled up the streams of the Roe, until it reached the 
‘castle * at Leamavady. O*Cahan immediately despatched a couple 
of horsemen to reconnoitre and bring back tidings what the war- 
like sound meant, who on mounting a little hill to the one side 
could perceive three large red flags waving aloft, and shortly 
after the front ranks of the forces. Returning they informed 
O‘Cahan of what they had seen, and added they were sure it was 
-the approach of M‘Quillan his enemy. . He coolly mounted, and 
calling for his sword rode forward to see; but when he came to 
that place called Mulloghbaan, or the little white hill, he imme- 
diately called to his galloglasses, No said he these are no enemies; 
it is the colours of Owen Baldearg or O'Donnell the red, Owen 
Roe O‘Donnell. I can easily distinguish the Tyrconnel arms as 
the wind expands the-flag, and sweeps it like.a red flame over the 
trees.—Make tbe best of your way to the castle, said he, and give 
orders that dinner be prepared for the: army of Owen Roe 
O'Donnell, and what cannot be accommodated at Limavady, let 
them be quartered through my tenantry, while I go to receive 
them. After a friendly salutation on both sides, they rode for- 
ward, O‘Donnell having given the charge of the troops to his two 
sons Odo and Roderick. As they came along the side of the hill 
lying parrallel- with the river, and were turning down a large 


* The castle of O’Cahan, one of the chiefs of that name stood on a lofty rock, overhanging the 
stream of the Roe, ‘There are at present the traces of his fishpond with one solitary apple. tree 
growing where his orchard was, but not a stone is to be seen where this ancicnt edifice once 
stood. I imagine they have been carried away for the purpose of building, as a bleachgreen has 
been erected in He immediate vicinity. There are many stories prevalent segarding great 
U'Cahgn, who last inbabited this beautifully romantic place, surrounded even to this day by oaka 
andall other kinds of forest trees with which our country formerly abounded. I have heard some 
people affirm, that he would have sharpened his sword in the morning, and come in at night 
having it altogether blunted from the slaughter he nade among the Protestants, to this [ am 
not inclined to give much belief, Another story is, that he had arbitrary demands regarding 
every new married bride, in consequence of which he was almost killed by the O'Mullina, near 
the village of Garvagh, although this place was convenient to another powerful! branch of the 
same family. Be this as it may, on the first market day of Newtonlimavady, he collected india- 
criminately a number of the O‘Mullins, and brought them to a place since called the gallows hill, 
and there hung them up in reveuge for what had been done to him; it was but the other year 
that some labourers in digging gravel for the public road, turned up their jaw bones and skulls, 
where they had been buried at the foot of the gallows which was erected in sight of the castle 
windows. I am hagpy to Jearn that it was with much reluctance the present possessor pulled 
down the castle, saying as I am informed, he would rather have sunk one thousand pounds jn its 
repairs; but being obligated in a clause of his lease, he was forced to demolish this beautiful 
Gothic structure, the history of which wil! cast an eternal! obloquy over the Vandal’s memory 
who was the prime instigator. 

6* 
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avenue skirted on each side with spreading oaks, the old family 
mansion of O'Cahan or Cooey Na Gall opened upon their view, 
standing on the peak of a rock after the manner. of a sentry box, 
with the lucid current of the Ree dashing in whitened foam far 
below. At some distance were his office-houses, with barracks 
and other accommodations for his galloglasses; and on the rising 
grounds, a high stone wall fenced in a spacious track of land, 
which was well stocked with deer. The great entrance facigg 
the avenue was raised a considerable height above the common 
surface, with some rough hewn blocks of basalt or whinstone, and, 
a large massive door of glenwood oak, solid as iron and black as 
ebony secured this passage. Above this door was a broad slab of* 
quartz, and on it was carved in legible chapacters the family coat 
of arms; “the crown and threé stars, two flagk of defence or 
each side of the crown, two rampant lions to support the 
standards; with bloody heart and hand, sword, stag and deer, 
cat and monkey, river otter salmon and bunch of shamrocks.”* 


As they entered the hall, it was hung on each side with suits 
of rusty armour, and at the opposite end were seen a huge pair 
of antlers probably the growth of some hundred years, together 
with the shaggy skin of a wolf, having the teeth and claws still 
attached to it; O*Donnell surveyed them as he passed along, and 
reaching up his hand, brought down a weighty instrument having 
a blade almost as broad as a scythe; he must have been a stout 
fellow, said he, who could wield this weapon with any kind of 
ease. That is the Baille na sluadh said O‘Cahan, it Was with that 
very weapon that my ancestor Dermont O*Cahan overthrew the 


Saxons at the old cemetery* of Dungiven, when they Were 

’ bs . 

* This is one of the most extraor@inary ruins in the Co, Derry, or perhaps in ‘Ireland; in 
1100 Dermout O'Cahan founded 8 priory for canons regular of the Augustine order, but it 
having’ been polluted by the effusion of blood, was afterwards restored by the archbishcp 
of Armagh. In 1297 the town of Dungiven was founded by the same family, and this cemetery 
was the chief bnrying place of that sept. In the’ south-east corner of the church, jying in a 
horizontal posture, is the effigy of Cooey Na Gall, the Iast inhabitant of the casile on the 
rock; above him on the eastern gable in former times was his coat of arms, but this has 
long disappeared: he has on the Celtic dress, which was the national costume at that perjo?, 
with a broadeword in his right hand. Around him stood twelve images (two at each end and 
four at each side), of a smaller size, seemingly as if they supported the greater image: it was 
unknown what the meaning of these was, or whom they represented, as O'Cahan's children 
did not amount to that number. Some years past however not exceeding half a century, one 
of the lineal descendants of the O-Cahan’s had burried her husband within the ehurch, und as 
near as possible to the great Cooey-na Gall, which grave seemed to have infringed a little on the 
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_ attempting to pillage that monastery; and I am prouder to be heir 


to the. Baille na Sluadh than the estate of Limavady ; ; nor is there 
‘any instrument you see, that was not either the’ property of my 
ancestors, or taken by them from their enemies on the field of 
battle, but our family is fast going to decay, as well as our 
inheritance. 


Owen Roe ODonnell informed him after dinner of his intentions 
regarding M‘Quillan, and his alliance with the O'Neills of Clan- 
,buoy. I do not wish said he to punish him farther than drive off 
a number of cattle from the Route and northern parts of Antrim: 
' put should he attempt any thing like opposition, I fear I may be 
likgly to lay a heavy hand on him. He and I said the other, have 
\peen at war these seven years, and I have always found him a 
generous enemy, nor can | censure him for his adherence to our 
common friend (‘Neill; for let matters stand as they will between 
us and the latter, he is our kinsman and indeed I must say he is 
a warm friend, but on the other hand a dangerous enemy; and 
if'the sound of M‘Quillan’s shell can reach the Clanbuoy boys, I - 
think the same number of you never will descend the heights of 
Knockanbaan,* for he has the swiftness of the eagle, and the 
impetuosity of the lion. I am perfectly aware said O‘Donnell 
of his prowess in war, and know well that what you say is 


ground taken up by a certain gentleman of the nejghbourhood of Dungiven, whose ancestors had 
come ‘as strangers to that place. He rode to this poor woman's door, and with sume warmth 
demanded by what authority she dared to inter her hueband s0 near his ground? ‘This reprimand 
tore astinder the wound in her mind which war beginning to heal, and opening upon him in the 
ftrong invective and approbrium of her vernacular tongue, she raked him fore and aft with 
Various epithets, asking bim how dare be bury in the church erected by her great forefathers any 
of his spurious breed, as she called them in Irish? terming him at the same time turn-coat and 
jfterloper. I say said she how dare you approach the sacred ground in which great Cooey Na 
Gall ties, with Ais twelve men of the Cooeys, at present Qujggs supporting him. These were 
twelve families of the O'Cahan’s who supported Cooey*Na Gall, and afier him were called 
Conegs or Quiggs. After this taking the street and clapping her hunds violently together, she 
raised the, old Caoine following him up the street, clapping and howling in the most terrific 
manner, until the O-Cahan’s roused by her cries rushed forth upon him, aud it was the swiftness 
of his horse alone that saved him. 


* In Ireland, the appellations which are used for hile and mountains, serve better to dis- 
tinguish the size of the one from the other than in any other céuntry. Knock signifies the 
smallest hill, but one tolerably abrupt on steep as they call it.. Mullough is @ hiil that may 
he latitudinous in its base but of an easy qacent. Cruck is sometimes applied to a sinalle 
and sometimes to a larger eininence, even approaching a mountain, Sliabh or Slieve the Jargest 
mountain, such as the Andees, the Alps, or Pyranees. Benn, or Binn to an abrupt rock, as 
Benevenney in co. Derry, Tillanhead in Donegall, gnd St. Kilda in the Hebrides. y se also 


signifies a rock overhanging the sea. 5 


. 
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characteristic of him, but the temper of Baldearg’s sword was | 


known to O'Neill logg before ‘the present day, and I question, not, 
withstanding alf his velocity of wing, but he might fly back again 
as fast as he flew forward; however it does not sit well ona 
Tyrconnell to boast, a short space of time will put all our sayings 
to the test, so let us leave off commenting now, and introduce 
another subject. 


; ». 

‘Pray where have you got the wolf-skin? it seems to have been 
a large animal and scarcely so dark in the colour as many, 
wolves* that I have seen. This wolf-said the other was caught 
near to the deer-park, and there lies the boy pointing to a-large 
stout wolf dog that was lying in the hall, there lies the boy that 


attacked him: you see he is a pensioner, having lost nearly bie’ 


right ear in the contest; he is greatly lacerated in the breast by 
the claws of his enemy who was no commén plenderer; but he 
is recovering,’ and | shall take Goods care that he be well nursed 
until he be better. ; 


, 


‘It was one night as I had walked out after supper to inhale 
the fresh air, and enjoy the beauty of the surrounding scenery— 
].am always attended by Tartar, this was the dog’s name, and 
rising the height along the park wall, Tartar dashed into a thicket 
and laid hold on the robber, who answered him with a most 
tremendous yell, and wheeling upon him with tooth and nail, I 
thought had despatched him, as Tartar remained quite silent; I 
however, with a blow of that Andrew Ferara half severed the 
wolf’s head from his body, and there I found Tartar clinging to 
his throat with a death hold, regardless of all his efforts. J havg 


‘suspended the trophy in, the hall, and there is no place in the 


* A family who were natives of the village of Dangiven, and by trade timber- workers, 
practised going to the glenwoods in the night time to cut and carry off the oak; they would have 
kindled a large fire in the old graveyard, and turning their horses into the castle meadow, 
no person dared look out while the fire was there; then mounting they rode to the woods 
und cut down their loads, truesing it to the pins of the straddle on each side of the beast. It 
was in one of these excufsions, that a horse strayed away in the wood and his owner 
ronning down the glen in search of him, bearing in bis hand an instrument in form of a 
word to defend himeelf from the wolves, when seeing him as he thought sitting on his 
haunches in a bog, he seized him by the tail and striking him along the hip with the instrument 
in his hand, called get up Brown as loud as he could roar. The animal which was a wolf with 
a howl tkat made both his ears tingle, passed across the glen like a shadow and disappeared 
in darkpens 
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-mansion pleases Tartar so welk to lie, as immediately under it, 
basking like many, a renowned hero in. the sunshine of his hardly 


Yarned. spoils. The night. from hence was spent in wassail and 
revelry ; the deeds of, the O‘Cahans against the Danes, the Saxons 
and their achievements in the land of Palestine as epee were 
_ all‘sung; the great Baldeargs were not however left. in the shade, 
’ but shone equally splendid in all the records of music and poetry. 
The Trish cornu which used to kindle the flame of war from shore 
to shore, was here filled to the brim with strong wine of Oporto, 


, @nd matifully quaffed to the bottom by every guest. 


"9 
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« Teag O'Cahan, who was now family bard at Limavady, mingled 
the sttains of his harp with the-others, and along with many good 
“ee ces, performed <“ Thro’ the green vallies of. Erin” with true 

aste and judgment, at which all rose to their feet in honour of the 
deceased minstrel; the O‘Cahans: all hanging down their heads, 
and turning their eyes toward the likeness of the sage, suspended 
on the wall as he leaned over his antique instrument, and performed 
the same piece.. 


Having taken some rest, O'Donnell caused the cornu to be 
sounded, and drawing around him his sturdy galloglasses,* he gave 
orders to march, the piperst playing up, farewell to great Cooey 
Na Gall, as the broad red flag waved majestically over their heads, 
pointing its intimidating crest toward the peaceable’ inhabitants 
‘of Dunluce: The day to be in winter was fine, the sun shone 
bright on their steel helmets and burnished swords, as every soldier, 
together with his other armour, carried a broadsword either light 
or weighty, according to his class: the Kerns were a light armed 
kind of saldiery who carried a spear, lance and light shield, with 


© The Galloglasees, or Galligloghs were a robust stout soldiery, or attendants on an Irish 
prince, and were allowed more honour and privilege than @ private man, They usually wore 
a weighty coat of mail and steel casque, with a ponderous battle-ax called in Irish Tuatha- 
Cathan, having a strong target or shield on the left arm, and this battle-ax in the right, with 
the thumb along the handle te direct the stroke, they would have lopped off a horseman’s 
thigh at one blow, the body falling on one side, and the limb on the other. 


t The pipea were used at a very early period in Ireland, some suppose coeval with the 
harp; but it is not go, we are indebted for thein to the Scotch, and they tothe Romans. We 
have sti many Irish, families celebrated for their performance on the pipes ; as the O-Rourkes, 
the O'Kelly. 

Prolemy Auletas got hie name from bis love ‘of the bagpipes. 
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a sword of smaller dimension than the galloglasses.. The troops 
now from the top of the intervening mountain, had a full view. 
- of the Antrim ‘side of the Bann, to which river the commander 
despatched a body of his lightarmed forces the Kerns, that they 
might seize as many boats as they could, and also the boatmen,’. 
Jest an alarm’ should be given. This being done and the main body . 
having arrived, they were transported to the farther bank in safety. . 

O'Donnell having posted a strong guard on the ferry, for the 
purpose of securing a safe passage at their return, then sending, 
out his men in small detachments, he remained in the centre of 
the country, giving orders to sweep it of horses, Cows and sheep,: 
as far as they went.* At the time of this irruption, M’Quillan 
had been a small distance from home, and did not-hear of it unti}< 
his return in the evening, when his ears were filled by the cries 
of his distressed tenantry, and followers as they w¢e called, every 
one painting his distress in as good a way‘as he could, and among . 
the foremost was M‘Ilvennan clapping his hands and shouting in 
the depth of affliction. When his patron took possession of Dun- 
luce, he assigned him a good portion of land fit for tillage, together 
with a tolerable quantity of rough ground as pasturage, in reward 
for his unshaken zeal to the family. He was now become an in- 
terresting farmer, and had his little patrimony as well stocked as 
the closest industry from him and his partner would allow. 


' Meeting with his magnanimous friend, he opened on him with 
a clap of his two horny hands like the report of a musket. Oh 
Mister M‘Quillan Oroh ochon I’m rabbed I’m rabbed ; I’m broken, 
jewel! Crummy and hawky is both whipped’ away fram me, but 
. the poor neenan ogs, ochon marafastie, one of my cows, fitey’ 
forrow, and the other’s time was in at ould Hollantine avillish 
and the ould mare and the clibbuck, that I was affered five pound 
bate a crown far in the Martinmas fair of Cool rathain, oh miely 
murder, my three poor oganaghs!f and their dry hearts{ arrah, 


* This system of warfare, "which was universally adopted i in Ireland at that period, must have 
been the most iniquitous that could prevail in any country, punishing the innocent as severely ay 
the guilty; and visiting the offence of the mhater on ‘his unoffending and harmleas domestics, that 
were ignorant of the evil for which they were suffering. ‘Listen to them expressing their sorrow 
of heart by lowing neighing and bleating. 


} The young infants. } Dry heart is a term usually applied to people who have no milk. 
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; “may the pax and thé plague overtake them; arrah musha a mur- 
“ rain light on the bad breed of the Baldeargs and their dirty 
“d ee * as I may safely say this good Monday morning fresh and 
\' fisting getvel; ochon ochon my poor cappul, t and brimmaght,t 
af ‘will Lever see your purty white face again coming nodding up to 
“*, the-door of my cabin, with your sweeping long tail and your 
skipping a and jumping! mannam your soncy§ gaacy|| face astore! 
© {Och och what will my poor oganaghs do that haven’t a white drap 
thissmarning gragalmachree. 
¢. Sach a plaintive apostrophe to his cattle as what M‘Ilvennan 
‘uttered, touched his master’s heart, for it appeared to him the 
, workings of nature, and this orratory never fails to captivate the 
‘,attention of the audience. I am distressed for you said he, nor 
can I redress your wrongs at present. However my orders are, 
not to you alape M‘Ilvennan but to all, haste with the utmost des- 
* patch and rouse my clansmen and galloglasses from the Bann to 
the Bush and the Bush to Slieve Barragh ; let all haste to the ferry 
at Culrathain,{1 bearing whatever weapons they can seize, and per- 
chance we shall overtake the despoilers. The alarm was soon 
given and spread over the country like a nothern meteor. The 
war trumipet and Irish cornu were blown from the top of Croagh- 
moge, ** their blasts travelling along the vallies while every chief 
caught the omnious sound, and sent it Jike infection from hill to 
hill. ‘The great flag bearing the arms of ‘De Borgo was unfurled, 
and at ten that night they raised the Irish war cry on the banks 


of the Bann.tt When young Garry M‘Quillan came to the water’ 


edge, being foremost, he gaw that the boats were all bound fast at 


the other side, and the boatmen tied with their’hands behind their ° 


backs, so that they were rendered ‘unfit to assist them. He how- 
ever spurred his horse with fury into the river, and the faithful 
animal striking like a waterdog, bore him to the other bank; then 


* Tribe or clan, t Mare. t Colt. § Lucky. ’ | Broad and cheerful. 


t Culrathain, the town at the fort. 


** This hill is in the neighbourhood of the Giants’ Causeway, and is six hundred and ten 
feet above thé level of the sea. pr 

tt This river has jts source in the mountains of Mourne, Co. Down, and is calted the Bann 
a little before it enters that romantic sheet of water called Lough Neagh. At is termed the 
Bann from thia to it falls into the sea. 
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dismounting he untied the ferrymen, but. whet was his surpwige 
when he. was told that the oars were sent down the stream. ‘“The 4 
want of them was supplied by wrenching off a couple of shingles: 
from the side of a yawl that lay hard by, and with the assistanee | 
of these they brought all the boats over; temporary. oars were, & 
procured after some delay, and the troops marched forward ata 
quick pace. The night being dark, they could not make. thuch * 
speed, however the country wag pretty well known to them, ha ving 3 


fought the O‘Cahans almost on every mile of it. : 


M:Quillan gave orders that no music should be heard nor’ the 
sound of any instrument whatever, but that all should march an’ 
deep silence, keeping as near the leaders as possible, and for further 
security he detached an advance guard to explore the recesses 0 
the wood, so that they might not be surprised by an ambuscade; ° 
to his eldest. son Finn M‘Quillan he gave the command of this 
body, marching along with the standard himself and his two other 
sons, all who were engaged in hushing whatever noise might arise, 
and urging forward the army. They began at length to emerge 
from the woods, and entering a kind of moor, the horses were 
every moment plunged into the girth,.so that they were necessi- 
tated to seek a better and firmer ground for the cavalry, and allow 
the infantry to proceed through the bog ; this manceuvre separated 
the forces for some time, and had they been in the neighbourMod 
of an enemy, might have proved fatal to them; but having an ad- 
vance guard commanded by an active vigilant officer, and all 
well proven in adventures of this kind, they were under no appre- 
hensions. It was the space nearly of two hours before the ground 
became firm enough to admit a re-union of the forces, and after 
they were joined on a hard footing, it was so rough that the riders 
were often unhorsed, and sometjmes rider and horse rolled over 
each other alternately ; the night was still and very cold, but being. 
well advanced they were soon in expectation of the moon. All 
at once the mountain became level and quite hard; as they ap- 
proached that part of it called Gortcorbery, M‘Quillan who com- 


s 


amanded the advanced guard, stooping down with his ear to the 


horse’s neck in a listening posture, gave orders to halt, as he thought 
he heard the sound of horses’ feet at a distance, but approaching 
them at a hard gallop; none in the ranks could conjecture what 
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ied of this solitary horseman could rae coming with such 

 drapidity i in the dark of the night, and through a mountain, where 

_ he didnot see two leaps before him. Sine: thought that it might 

* bé’a prisonér making his escape from the enemy, others with more 

; Tpwobability imaginined that it might be a scout sent out on the 

", hathe | business on which they themselves had been ordeted. A few 

‘ of. the -sdldiers were for cutting him down, and some others for 

ng him prisoner, at that time M’Quillan looking between him 

and fhe western horizon, which now began to brighten from the 

refleation of the rising moon, saw the appearance approaching 

ter whis if led by a line. Stand to the yight and left said ae and 
seize kim as he passes. 


iB 


# The thin-maned, high-headed, strong-hoofed, fleet-bounding son of the 
hill, his name is Dusronnal among the stormy sons of the sword. A thousand 
thongs bind the car on high; hard polished bits shine in a wreath of foam ; 
’ thin thongs, bright-studded with-gems bend on the stately necks of the steeds ; 
™ the steeds that like wreaths of mist fly over the streamy vales. ‘The wildness 
of deer is in their course, the strength of eagles descending on their prey, their 
noise is like the blast of winter on the sides of the snow-headed Gorma].””—Oss. 


The wind was whistling off him as he skimmed the heath like 
a swallow, when M‘Ilvennan, who was in this party, and well 
accustomed to vigilance in the night, looked up and seeing the 
horsfs white face, roared out by St. Bridgét ahd the nine Whillans * 
it’s the brimmagh dhu.t Arrah musha kied miel a faltie to your 
soncy face, my poor fellow, and you just.came to meet us ma 
vourneen, och I knew it was the sound of your own feet as soon 
as ever I heard them. But where have you left the poor ould 
Cappul bawn{ your mother achree? och she was not able to | 
follow yes with her ould stiff legs that have plowed and harrowed 
so long to us; murra bad luck'to the thief’s breed of the Baldeargs, 
she’ll bé breaking her poor ould heart after yes. He had 2 feeling 
breast and delivered himself in his own way with the most tender 
sympathy. His beast acknowledged the affection of his master 
in a wonderful degree, for as soon as he heard his voice, pitching 
himself on his haunches with the utmost activity, he was standing 
‘stone still in two leaps; then grunting and shooting his head over 
his shoulder, they carressed each other like two brothers that had 


® Nine rocks near Glenarm. t The black colt. ] The white mare. 
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met for the first time after seven year’s separation. It is supposed 
that as he was wild and light a-foot, he had escaped from his enemies, 
at some turning, and gaining the open fields their pyrsust only 
increased his flight, until with the wind blowing right a-head of + 
him, he began to smell some of his old companions with whom be ; 
gambolled many a day on the green coasts of Antrim, and thus 


directed his flying course for them. pe 
4 a | 


The dam of the young horse was a good highlander of a, rea- 
sonable size, and for fire and spunk, as the jockeys term it, was 
behind none other. His sire was a blood horse of M‘Quillan’s, ang 
one of the most powerful animals on the sod ever known in hre- 
land, so that the brimmagh for speed and activity was welfcome , 
nome an both OS as the saying is. 3 

It was with sas difficulty that M‘llvennan could be separated 
from his friend, chafing his neck and clapping him, frequently . 
asking him questions, as if he could answer all his inquiries, 
There is no nation in the world so fond of their .cattle chiefily 
their horses, as the Irish, unless the Arabians:* and the reason is, 
that the poor Irishman and his heast are constant companions; he 
has not high company, luxuries or invented pleasures to direct his 
attention fon his faithful companion; he frequently lives in the 
same shed with him, talks to him, tells him his grievance& and 
asks after his, as M‘Ilvennant did; this is a manner of fondling 
and making much of che animal, and seems to be perfectly under- 
stood by him in turn. The officer gave orders to march, and 
called to him to come-on; and what will I do with the brimmagh 
_ Jewel you know, said he, if I let him go here he will follow us, 
and may be the blackguards will get hould of him again achree, 
so the blackhearted spalpeens would ax no better I’m sure and 
sartin, pshtshrew pshtshrew—stand still I say, do you know where 


* It is not uncommon to see a poor man even in the winter season himeelf in rags, and mounted, 
whether on a tree or the top of his cabin, surveying his horse with head and tail erect, encircling 
the country, snuffing the gale, and passing over the fences like an arrow. 


t I have been acquainted with a person that had a large handsome dog which would fawn upon 
his master when he would eal) upon him by an indulgent name; but should he mention the word ° 
raacal, he would slink away with his head and tail down, frequently looking back to know 
whether he was in real earnest-or not, and so much for the gentle treatmert of the irrutional 
species. s 


-- 
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you're gwine, Bochil Dhu?* hallo has any of yes an ould halter 
wor hay-rope about yes’? Noh! and what will I do then? I’m afeard ° 
if I gothome with him, I could not overtake yes; but hould hould 
TH send him home himself—I say sir, you must keep the very. 
-same track that yo came, and when you come to the great big’ 
_water, or lag na darragh,t as I may say, yes need not be waiting 
for a,boat, but just swim through at Culrathain and then straight 

home, an my bennaght led musha. f © 


* After all this digression, and so friendly a caution to his horse, 
M‘Ilvennan putting his two hands to his mouth and raising a sput- 
tering noise, let the colt loose, and flinging his hat among his feet, 

. raised a whillilu and cry; the colt flying off with the speed of the 
wind, soon disappeared in darkness. Arrah mucha but I had bad 
luck said he, and now it’s just come into my head that I did’nt 
send home these ould martinns,§ for they’re only an incumbrance 
to me, and if I had tied them to his tail, he wood have taken them . 
hame to the garloghs or sheelah, that they would keep her lags 
warm. He received a skarp-reproof for raising so much noise at 
that particular juncturé, and also for his unnecessary delay ; but 
excepting M‘Ilvennan alone, there was none other dare have 
taken those liberties. : 


Whether the brimmagh had stopped to feed along the road is 
not known; but it is possible to think he did, after so much fatigue 
and so long a journey; however the sun was up before he'came 
round the hill at Batlymagarry, which he did as if he had been 
turning one of the sweeps on the Curragh of Kildare, his glossy 
skin shining with the water thro’ which he had swam some six 
miles back. As he passed the castle, he neighed aloud, and turn- 
ing. gazed about him, snuffing the air, and then with a toss up of 
his heels, took the road again until the sound of his feet and the 
appearance of his cheerful white face, brought the family to the 
door of the cottage, round which he went three times with his 
head erect, and tail turned up, the long hair falling down on his 
back, this he did as a kind of salutation to them, and afverward 


* Black boy. _ t. Deep and dark. } My blessin you. ° 
§ Martin's old, stockings wanting the fect, which are usually bose who are necessi- 


tated to travel through wet ground. 
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‘was supplied with some refreshment in his own familiar stand, 
‘As the colt came across the country all the women, old men, 
and children of the neighbourhood flocked after him, seemingly 
learn the news concerning their friends and property. M‘Quillan 
§, them as near the road that the colt came as he could, keeping 
a close look out on every hand, for the horizon was becoming 
clear and the morning fast advancing. They were now on the 
top of Knockanbaan, and pretty close to the old Druidical temple, 
which served in place of an observatory: the troops being ordered: 
to halt and one of them to ascend the highest part of the wall, he 
told them that he saw a very large fire, the smoke of which began 
to be perceptible to them all, on account of the brightness of the 
morning, and now and then their ears were saluted with the 
neighing of horses, lowing of cots and bleating of sheep. Garry 
M:Quillan mounted the old building himself, and saw that O‘Don- 
nell had entrenched himself immediately beneath them on a little — 
rising ground covered with furze; the cattle were turned into a 
large field where they were browsing at their ease, save now and 
then that they would lift up their honest front and feelingly utter 
the impulse of nature. 


They had posted a strong guard on the park, and in the middle 
of the intrenchment the red standard of Baldearg was howering 
over them like a fiery dragon breathing death and destruction to 
all opposers. The smell of roasted flesh was strongly felt, and 
some were seen seated along the trench, which was of of a quad- 
rangular form, others supplying them with refreshments: when 
the cornu was filled and handed about from one to another, pledg- 
ing their great leader in the war-cry of Baldearg, which made the 

_ distant mountains echo through brake and dell, not escaping the ears 

_ of De Borgo and his galloglaghs. An immediate council of war 
was Called behjnd the old ruins, and Daniel M‘Quillan arose, and 
addressing the assembly, spoke a few words-nearly as follows : 


Our common enemy my friends, lies securely entrenched beneath 
us in no kind of fear, ] am certain of an attack, nor indeed has 
he reason: for cggsidering the strength of his position, the number — 
of his forces, 6: a matter that is still greater than any of 
these, he is enc d in the country of our mortal enemy, I mean 
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Cooey Na Gall O-Cahan, who, should we be victorious, tight -fall 
upon us when our numbers are weakened and in disorder, and © 
thereby annihilate us altogether. My opinion is therefore this, 
that we rest here, or rather in the depth of yonder wood, untit 
two of the swiftest of.our horses carry tidings to our friend 
ONeill of Clanbuoy, with whose assistance we might have a 
better chance of victory. pe M‘Quillan, 4 eldest son, next 
addressed them thus: 
3 BE icllowsoldiors and Brothers, 
I must confess that I perfectly agree with my father, that to 
fight in conjunction with our friend ONeill, might be‘more secure 
and likewise might give us a greater chance of victory, that is, 
if he were present, but must we lie inactive here, waiting for 
succours, while we behold our enemy coolly march off with the 
plunder of our country? I think I hear at this moment the cries 
of distress which first ‘informed me of this unprovoked act of 
Tapacity, nor is. there a man present who ought not to feel the © 
injury as sensibly.as whatI do. In regard of OCahan, I am not 
afraid of his interference; I knew he is possessed of honour. I 
have often experienced it when we fought him singly, and there- 
fore cannot attribute a dishonourable part to him in such a crisis 
‘as this. Therefore I call upon you fellow-soldiers by holding up 
‘your left hands, if you wish that our enemy should march off with 
the spoil of the fatherless, the widow and the infirm, while you in 
your right hands grasp the swords that so long have stricken 
terror to the enemies of the Normvan de Borgo. If otherwise 
raise your shining blades to heaven. For myself I say that-had 
I. only twenty of my choice galloglaghs I would attem Pe it, how- 


ever ineffectual: 
4 


In answer to this patriotic appeal, all ae one man held up their 
right arms, pointing their gleaming swords to the sky, and 
entreating him to lead them forward. His two brothers Garry 
and. Daniel, rose up and said they had nothing to say but what 
he had spoken before them, and therefore the soongy he led them 
to the attack the better. I wish now said he th Daniel, 
retire along the west side of the mountain, with @eQetachment, 
and if possible gain the bottom of the river enpercatved by the 
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enemy: then marching along this eer, by no means show your 
self out of the wood until you are completely behind them; im 
this position you must remain unti] you see unfurled the eagle of 
De Borgo; yes and even until you see me engaged, and that their 
attention be turned all this way; then I wish you to come on like 
a thunderbolt, and we shail have them. between us. To you Garry 
I commit the right wing, and desire that like myself you use no 
weapon save the broadsword, and on this occasion let us imitate 
our great ancestors at the battle'of Hastings. A few words to 
you my dear father, and then I’m done. If the entreaty of a 
child can prevail upon you, will you and some choosen ones whom 
I shall name remain in this ground and view the battle; you can- 
‘not aid us much, but should you fall’ it would ruin our cause. 
Turning to the-soldiers who were all: wel) prepared for the action 
as well in body as in mind, I cannot assure you my brave fellows 
of victory, said he altho’ our cause is good; dut I can assure 
you that I fear no man in the ranks of our enemy, whether in 
single or genera] combat, and wish you to do nothing only imitate 
my example. You see that my brother with the green cockades 
has gained the wood, and now I call upon you all, have you 
swords in your hands? Yes. Well behold your cattle, and those 
who have wrested them from you. The standard was now un- 
furled, and all with one shout raised; the Insh war-cry, farah! 
farah! farah! 


It was customary, or rather one of the fovdal laws prevailing 
in those days, that the enemy who could forcibly take the property 
of another past three ¢rosses situated at a mentioned distance 
from each other, then became the lawful possessor of it; apd 
therefore ODonnell had placed one cross at the Bann eide, another 
somewhere in a central direction, and the last beyond the old 
church of- Drumachose. 


At this cross defended by a strong guard, he had ordered his 
lovely daughter Laura to remain, in order that the troops might 
be more incited to reach the last goal. With her, were her wait- 
ing maj ated in a kind of temporary tent, erected from the 
boughs ) She was pale as death, and could have wished 
that she had Been deprived of, sight before that bloody day ; for 


wh 


en 
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" she trembled to think that she might see Finn M‘Quillan and 


- her brothers’ éngaged, one.of whom she knew must fall. Baldearg 
and his forces were astonished ‘to hear the war-ery and see the 


standard of an enemy, whom they did not consider on the’ same 


~ side of the Bann with them; therefore the first general cry was 


shin kateway,® or some such word, which Reniies behold the 
muliitndes.; : 


The. next cry to arms! to arms4 or let te word be Laura 
O'Deanell. j 


. 
~- 


CHAPTER Im. 


‘As the sudden rising of Winds, or distant rolling of troubled seas when 
soine dark, ghost in wrath heaves the billows over an isle, an isle the seat of 
mist on‘the deep, for many dark brown years; so terrible is the sound of the 
host mgving over the field. Gall was tall before them: the streams glitter 
between his strides; the bards raise the song by. his side, he strikes his shield 
between, on the skirts of the blast the tuneful voices rise.’’—Oss. 


“Finn M’Quillar marched forward, commanding the main body, 
while his brother Garry led on the right wing, supported by some 
inferior officers of good experience, and as the enemy made a full 
stop, observing the disposition of his lines, and extending his left 
wing so as to cover the field in which the cattle were driven, he 
attacked them with impetuosity, and drove them back over a 
small stream that empties itself into thé Curly, at which time his 
younger brother was warmly engaged by one of the Baldeargs, 
féading on’ the clan O'Flannagan and the clan M‘Laughlin, two 
fierce tribes from the south of Donegall, or Tyrconnel, as it was 


formerly termed. Garry being fewer in number than his opponents, . 


sdw his forces about to be outflanked, and by degrees retired a 
short distance, keeping good order and forming a junction with 


* From this word the hill ever after wav called the Kady, in place of its former name, 
Knockanbaan. The battle lasted for twa successive days although some eay three; but I am 
rether gives to believe the former from certain indisputable reasons, The éntrenchment in 
which O'Donnel, baked, was of a quadrangulat shape; bat whether opiginally formed by him 
1 capnot aay; it bears no resemblance to the circular Danish forte whith we often see. — has 


; been levelled ret season, and is now under crop. 
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the rear-guard of his elder brother, who was: sitios hard in 
the front of his faithful Galloglaghs, and encouraging them both 
by his voice and actions. The.enemy-now collecting toward the 
standard of De Borgo, and the spot where Finn M‘Quillan inch 
by inch was selling his ground to them, heard the terrific war- - 
cry in their rear. Farah! Farah! Farah! and turning round, 
saw the green cockades under Daniel M-Quillan rushing upon 
them behind. Such an unexpected manceuvre checked them for 
a cousiderable time and also divided their forces, leaving the two 
brothers more equal numbers to contend with. Young M‘Quillan 
and Roderick O*Donnell, each in the prime of life and pride of 
ancient family, were now engaged hand to hand, with two weighty 
broadswords and shields of massive structure. Each before his” 
troops emulated to. strike his opponent to the earth, and end the 
bloody -contest; the powerful arm of M‘Quillan at length cleft 
his enemy’s shield, and wounded him slightly on the left shoulder; 
he however retired without any further injury, bringing off his 
men with the flag and flag staff of the SIE 


The O-Donnells were plied hard at this time both in front and 
rear; and although fighting in the country of an enemy, yet from 
their well laid plans M‘Quillan had hard work to keep his ground. 
Owen Roe O'Donnell the father, during this severe conflict, kept 
guard on the cattle; for he saw that the enemy directed the fury 
of the battle toward that place. By the decisive blow which 
Garry gave to his foe, and by following up his‘battle, he succeeded 
in separating their forces, so that their right wing occupied the 
little ridge called Glenchin,* or Glencheen, and their left covered 
the fortress. Old Daniel M‘Quillan stood on the top of the Kady, 
an interested spectator of the prowess and gipry of his three sons, 
and manifestly from the wall of the old building, could see his 
elder son make a strong push for the cattle, calling aloud to his 
"men, now is the time, come on and let us force the trenches; -the 
best farm in my father’s lands to him who first pulls down the 
red flag of Baldearg; remember the battle of: Hastings and our 
royal. ancestor from Normandy. With a wild shout similar to 
that of victory, they rushed forward and seized the standard, but 
it was well supported on the opposite side - the daring Tyrconnel 


® Glenchin signifies the head of the glen. : ‘sind 
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and his powerful Milesian tribes, exposing their ‘bodies to the 
awords of their enemy rather than relinquish the colours. With 
a blow-of his swerd Garry M‘Quillan cut the flag-staff in two, 
but the top was.immediately seized by O‘Donnell, and a tremendous 
blow levelled at him that nearly carried off his left ear. . 


Daniel with his green cockades was forced to make a counter 
march, being opposed by two intimidating batalions; one headed 
by Phelim Mulruany, and the other by Cahir Roe O‘Dougherty, 
a man of gigantic stature, and long experience in the.field. By 
this retrograde movement he came round on the little town, or 
rather few scattered houses, called at this day Gort Garran,* and 
without much loss joined his brother with a kead miel a faultie 
and three cheers from their comrades; the pipes and harps alto- 
gether striking up the old air, “ Musha kead miel a faultie you’re 
coming again.” The three brothers now forming a line from 
right to left, and Finn in the centre, prepared for renewing the 
battle, the minstrels stil] continuing the humorous tilt, «« Musha 
kead miel a faultie we'll try them again.” The words to this air 
were composed by one of the minstrels who was present at the 
battle of Clontarf on the part of royal Bryan. The immediate 
subject is, that place in which Cormac routed Bruadhar a Danish 
prince, and drove him off the field of battle, returning from which 
he received the kead mie] a faultie of the troops under Bryan t 
and his brave-son Murrogh Borrchoime. The wing of Baldearg’s 
ammy, that had been separated from the main body, and which 


* # Gort Garran, or the freedom 6f land for the horses; [ have always seen that, convenient to 
every old religious house or place af worship, there ia a freedom or gort, sometimes-for a support 
to it, and often for the purpose of holding their horses, during the time of divine service, or 
worship of whatever kind it consisted: and as we must suppose that such houses were thinly 
scattered over the country, they were necessitated to ride: but the old temple on the top of 
Knockanbaan, whether of Druidical or Christian date is unknown, being inaccessible to hofse- 
men, they used this field for the above purpose. Gortmore or the large freedom, likely to 
distinguish it from Gort na Garran; Gort at Boveragh church, and above that Gort na Boley, the 
freedom for nuilking. It is evident that the ruin of which I speak was antecedent to Drumachose, 
from its almost totally. defaced appearance. Some bones have been dug up there lately, but it 
could never have been a burying place, being built on a floor of the basalt rock in parts 
scarcely three inches from the surface. 


t At ihe. battle of Clontarf, the gleaming of the swords in the sun appeared to those at a 
@istance, like the flying of white sca-gulls. Bryan received his déath-blow from the Dane 
Brnadbur, as he was reaching for his battleaxe given in token of submission, but did not fan 
till he Jaid hie murderer dead at his feet. Murrogh was stabbed by Cnutus, a royal Dane, ag 
~ wae in the act of raising him where he had fallen under bis wounds. 
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had occupied the heights of Glenchin after the commencement 
of the battle, marched off coolly and joined their friends. It was 
now manifest that the victory was undeceided notwithstanding the 
vigorous efforts on both sides since the early morning. Owen 
Roe O‘Donnell did not think that even the discomfiture of his 
enemy could have stood him such a struggle, but he now found 
that he had to deal with men of intrepidity and perfect experience 
in war; and that Cooey na Gall O-Cahan had given him a true 
character of the descendant of De Borgo the red earl, a name by 
which William earl of Ulster commonly went. 


As he saw that night was coming on and the business not 
finished, he ordered his son Odg to march to the old cemetry 
of Drumachose, and fortify it as well as possible for their night’s 
encampment, also to escort his sister thither with her maids and 
attendants; to fit up a place for the wounded, and to have three 
of the largest beeves slaughtered, and a quantity of fuel collected 
for the preparation of victuals. As the two parties were pretty 
well fatigued, and exhausted by this days hard labour, neither had 
apy great wish to commence hostilities again; they therefore 
occupied the remaining part of the day in burying their dead, 
sometimes within speaking of each other. . Indeed there were not 
many killed in this first engagement, excepting what fell at the 
time the contention was around the standard. During the time 
of interment the bards on both sides, as if in emulation, performed 
in melancholy tone the Irish caoine, accompanying their mournful 
harps with their voice, and over the slain lamenting the fate of 
their fallen companions. The peasantry of the sourroundiag 
villages crowded forward to this distressing scene, and could not 
omit mingling their tears as they silently looked on. 


When the last rites were performed to the dead, the bards 
played a farewell, and each detachment resumed its former 
position. As soon as OrDonnell had evacuated the entrenchment, 
Finn M‘Quillan immediately entered it with all his forces, and 
thereupon sent an express for his father whom he sincerely pitied, 
standing all day and beholding the doubtful contest, in which he 
was so deeply interested; but to their inexpressible contrition, 
they saw the enemy drive off all the cattle not leaving a single 
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hoof behind. The distance which Baldearg fell back, might be 
between two and three furlongs; not so much thro’ necessity as 
wishing to occupy a strong position in the presence of such an 
adventurous foe:. the place-which he had choosen was well 
calculated for defence against any intruder, having a deep glen 
behind and. secured by a tolerable ravine, which ran around thé 
graveyard. and served as an embankment. Although this eminence 
was not remarkably high, yet the building was raised on the very 
pinnacle of the hill, and had all the advantages in regard of 
defence, that such a situation could possess ; as the assailant must 
ascend, let him approach in whatsoever direction he would. On 
seeing the cattle driven off, M‘Quillan called to his friends were 
they willing with him to pursue and renew the engagement? for 
I plainly see, said he, and so may you all, that Baldearg, from 
what he has smelt of our swords to-day, is afraid to retain his 
position during the night, and therefore assisted by darkness 
wishes to avoid us. We are all as ready to renew the battle 
now, said they, as we were to commence it in the morning, and 
will follow the eagle of De Borgo wheresoever he spreads his 
wings: lead us on lead us on was the universal cry. . 


It is better said old M‘Quillan who had come forward to the 
camp, that a few scouts of the Kerns and light armed infantry 
follow after them, hovering about their rear and observe, whether 
in the course of a, mile or two, they halt and go into quarters for 
the night: if so we will. not molest them to the morning, but. 
should they appear to continue their march, I would advice that 
the choice of our troops by forced marches cross the river Roe, 
and post themselves strongly before them while every man who 
can bear-a sword. not excepting myself, shall follow them up 
behind, and when we know that we have them closely wedged 
between us, let the attack be commenced by the rearguard 
raising the shout, so that when they turn to defend themselves 
our advanced guard may throw them completely into coufusion. 
Tosthis proposal all unanimously agreed, and the’scouts being sent 
out returned in the course of about an ‘hour, bringing information 
that O'Donnell had retired to the chapel of Drumachose, in which 
he had placed the wounded, and guarded it both behind and 
before with a strong piquet: that they had choosen a large field in 
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front of the graveyard, into which they had put all the. catde, 
securing them also by a guard, and kindling a number of fires 
about the field; they saw them also engaged slaughtering some 
of MQuillans largest bullocks, and that the windows of the build- 
ing were sparkling with light, as if a fire was kindled within. 
Since these things are so said M‘Quillan, let a temporary camp 
be erected, and cattle slaughtered for the men. They were 
obliged to drive in some that were pasturing in an adjoining 
field, and have them prepared for the troops, so we must do said 
de Borgo, as we are done by, and if we obtain our‘own we can 
repay them. ; ; 


After the tents were well secured by boughs and every other 
material that could make them comfortable, as also fires kindled, 
and proper guayds appointed, they all sat down and feasted 
heartily—come my brave fellows said their chief, I hope you wil 
dine with a good appetite on that for which you have fought, 
while others are taking the same liberty on your property, yes 
even without thanks, and that at our noses, we may. say, but if to« 
morrow morning were come, they shail either severely account 
to us for these wrested privileges, or otherwise it will be the last 
_ dinner for many of us. His words were awfully prophetic, for to 
half these brave fellows it was their last meal in this ‘world. If 
said he, this day’s fight was undecided, I hope we will not have 
the same story to tell at the conclusion of to-morrow, for we must 
either return with victory or sell our lives as dear as possible to 
our enemies. 


The night was calm and the sky mantled over with lowering 
clouds, not being illumined by a single star, all nature was hushed 
around, save these; the cattle which filled the spacious bounds 
of Gortmore, thinking of their familiar plains, hills and wonted 
stalls, were uttering their innocent plaints in various tones. From 
the north the Tons* were roaring like peals of distant thunder, 
and seemed to be sounding the alarm of the bloody day that was 
hastening forward with rapid strides, oi day. that was to seal 
the fate. of many brave men. | 


* The Tons always roar loudly before a storm, and are that part of the sea, which Seale over 
the bar of Coleraine and also at the disemboguement of the Foyle. 
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The hoarse ‘ Banshee, with dismal yell, . 
Thrice walked the graveyard round, 

And thrice from the ruin on Knockanbaan, 
Made woods and rocks resound. 


The howling wolf from Evenney’s cliff, 
Roar’d wildly through the gale, 

And the shrieking owl from Dreenagh * wood 
Told forth the fatal tale. 


A gentle heart in sorrow sunk,’ 
Hung over the grass-grown tomb, 
And oft she wished for that silent bed, 
But she wished a night too soon. \ 


O‘Donnell’s flag shall be stained in blood, 
That never was stained before, " 

And De Borgos’ eagle shall flap her wing, 
Red, red with M‘Quillan’s gore. 


Finn M‘Quillan not being well in mind, from the scenes of the 
past day, and also from other reasons unmentioned here, and 
which it would almost be unnatural to introduce in such a place, 
walked out alone and unattended, to enjoy the stillnes of the night. 
He was armed with his broadsword, and had on a military cloak 
and helmet; it was easy for him to hear the distinct voice of the 
‘watch that kept guard over the cattle, every one answering and 
calling to his fellow sentinel, and that call echoing round the hills ; 
keeping these men on his right hand, and inclining to the left, he 
stole quietly down the little stream which occupies a deep glen 
south of the burying ground, and in the church or chapelt of 


* The former name of Fruithill, the present residence of Marcus M‘Causland, Esq. 


t I am informed thet there is a record in the Cathedra! of Londonderry, shewing that this church 
was founded in the year 1300; how true it is, I wil] not venture to say, but think it might be of a 
longer standing: it bears however, in its northwest corner the manifest marks of Cromwell's 
cannon, a salutation that he in his true character gave to all Catholic houses of worship. As 
these breaches have never been repaired, it is a complete proof of its never having been occupied 
by the worshippers in any other religion. It is now above 175 years since Cromwe)) came to Ire- 
land. - The other dey in a neighbouring gentleman's house, I have found the lock and key of this 
antique building; it is of curious and coarse workmanship; its bolt is a smal) bar of iron nearly 
two inches in breadth, and one in thickness, being stocked in glenwood oak, half an inch ceep of 

, Which is completety decayed, eo that it may be picked away by the finger; the key hae been 
weighty, but is greatly corroded by rust, the front part of which from grating against the bolt is 
much worn down; the Jock and key weigh nine pounds, but formerly I should think must have 
been mare. When tbe boit is shat, the letters H and E appear, engraven with a coarse tool, 
probably the initials of the Mechanics’ Bame. Whether this has been the first lock of the 
building, is uncertain. 
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which his bloody enemy was posted at that time. He had crept 
through the brake until he was immediately below the yard which 
descehded in an abrupt declivity to the spot where he was, and 
from an epening in the back part of the building, his ear was 
stricken by the groans of the wounded, to whose digtress we must 
suppose at that time they had few physicians skilful enough to 
administer. While he lay concealed here, two voices approached 
him in deep consultation, and talking of the events of the- past 
day; it was Owen Roe O‘Donnell and Cahir Roe O‘Dougherty. 
I had no expectation, said the former, that our enemies were so 
masterly in manceuvring their forces and choosing the advantage- 
ous ground both for attack and defence; they made a-bold push 
for our colours, but the reception was too sharp for them to abide 
long. To do them justice we must confess, they are brave men 
and were as firmly supported by their galloglaghe. I should like 
much, said O‘Dougherty, to meet Finn M‘Quillan in single com- 
bat, I think I would stop his manceuvring for one day: Did you 
hear that noise among the bushes, had we not better explore those 
recesses { perhaps some of our enemies are lurking about to over- 
hear our deliberations. You need be in no fear of that said thé 
other, the business of to-morrow hangs too heavy on their hands 
to allow them time for such practices, nor do I think any of them 
would have the audacity to risk himself so near our trenches: I in- 
tend however, to give them an early morning of it if I can, and 
with that intention have ordered all to be in readiness for actién 
at break of day: see what a daring attempt they made to-day in 
order to get behind us, a ruse de guerre which we might more 
easily have practised on them. 


They at length returned into the fortress, leaving this solitary 


young man by himself, and unaccompanied by any, save those 


who peopled the regions of the dead, lying here free from wars 
and the rumors of wars, and free from the manifold broils and 
commotions that agitate this lower world.. As he lay here almost 
lost in a deep and gloomy reveree, a glaring light spread itself 


over a great part of the yard, reflected. from the old lattice win-, 


dows of the chapel, and giving to his view the dilapidated state 
of the sacred edifice; the graves that were heaped close together 
were all grown ovér with rank grass and nettles, the common 


¢., 


“ 
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’ vegetables of such places 3 at length he heard a number of voices, 


and saw several persons approach, carrying a dead soldier. Six 
men preceded the body bearing torches, and two others bearing 
his sword and habergeon: having come to a vacant corner of the 
yard, they dug a grave, and laying the body into it, just in the 
manner in which he came from the field of battle; they afterward 
filled up the pit, each looking upon his fellow with an ominous 


aspect. 


The bards then tuning their harps over the deceased, sung a 
long requiem to his manes, and after this doleful scene was over, 
they performed the last farewell or bennacht leat, marching away 
in the order in which they came; armsbearers torchbearers and all. 


The last sight that M‘Quillan witnessed had a powerful-effect 
on his mind; the glare of the sombre light across this silent 
recess of mortality, the old crumbling pile that stood there, ex- 
hibiting in its falling roof and fretted cornice the lapse of time 


. unknown; the two venerable sages hanging over, the yawning 


grave, with their beards of snow, the wild and softening pathos - 
of the harp, with the body coming: to meet its kindred dust, and 
thag situation in which he himself might be ere that time to- 


‘morrow, I say the sum of these scenes could not but leave him in 
. an awful and thinking posture of mind. As he lay here pondering 


gver these deep striking pictures, not indeed troubled with any 


” supernatural fears, for his heart was as stout as that of a lion, he 


> 
. i 


fancied that he heard a profound sigh toward a dark corner in 
the yard, and immediately beside where the soldier so lately was 


‘interred; turning himself around he heard another and still a 


deeper. 


“Dost thou not behold Malvina, a rock with its head of heath; three aged 
pines bend from its face ; green is the narrow plain at its feet; there the flower 


-of the mountain grows, and shakes its white head in the breeze; the thietle is 
. there alone shedding its aged beard; two stones half sunk in the ground show 


their heads of moss; the deer of the mountain avoids the place, for he beholds 
a dim ghost standing there. The mighty lie, O Malvina, in the narrow plain 


“of the rock.’’—Oss. 


. From the obscurity of the night he could not easily perceive 


fy any object, although it might be pretty near to him, but still he 
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heard a weighty sigh and if one might trust to conjecture, it 
seemed to be the effusion of a troubled heart; can this being said 
he be any individual who overwhelmed with grief, has sought 
this dreary abode to pour out the overflowings of a distressed 
mind, while nought stands by but a few time-bleached headstones, 
whose low-lying tenants hear not the mourner’s tale? or is there 
such a thing as the return of any supernatural existence to this 
nether world: if indeed there is a reality in the last idea, it is 
what I never believed, but shall be glad now to have the matter 
determined. 


As he said these last words to himself, he arose, and was retir- 
ing down toward the stream, but immediately hearing a light foot 
behind him, he looked back and saw a slender appearance, wrapp- 
ed apparently in a white shroud following him slowly; he turned 
round and spreading his arms to catch the shadowy appearance, 
it fell cold against his breast, twas Laura O'Donnell: she had 
seen and known him even in.the dark, when he first came down 
the river side and followed him secretly wherever he went; she 
knew. that this would be their last interview, whether her father 
would be victorious or not, and could not leave the spot before 
she spoke to him. Can you speak to one of the hateful race’ of 
O‘Donnell, said she, after what they have done to your family, 
to your country and to yourself? was it thus ] was treated at the 
hospitable castle of Dunluce, with my dear Aveline M‘Quillan? 
tell her I have come like the basest and most ungrateful enemy, 
against the parent who nourished her, against the brothers who 
supported her, and against her pillaged country: and what has 
urged a female mind to such revenge? The warmest friendship 
from a father, the sincerest affection from a sister, and both from 
——w—. At this: place she burst into a flood of tears, and 
yently leaned her head again his shoulder. The cold of the night 
air said he, I fear will be injurious to your delicate frame, and 
stripping his cloak from himself, he wrapped it around her. Such 
trifles, said she, cannot be injurious to her, who leaving the soft- 
ness of her sex, comes out like an amazon intent only on blood.. 
Cease these severe invectives against thyself, said he and let us 
not lose our precious time talking over such disagreeable matters; . 
I am perfectly aware of the compulsion used toward ydu, and 
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have’ ae. very niuch since 1 was inforined that you were brought 
toa Place so unbefitting you. “But low confd yow come alone 
wrid in the elouds' ‘of night into this region of the dead, a place 
even appalling to the heart of a goldier? } camé said she, attended 
by my two maids, accompanying the remains of the poor soldier: 

they are ‘standing beneath yonder’ thorn, that-hangs over the late- 
made grave, while I walked hither, wishing to meet with I know 
not what, only falfilting the chimera suggested by a dréam which 
I had to-night" | 
° iaknd beautiful Phir said be vere your tough sbnriaed for 
dreatning, and you sleeping under the open canopy of a béd, aléne 
hard esouyh for the adventurous veteran? If I wolild not be ac- 
caunted an intruder, or rather if‘you would not ‘account me 
importunate, night Ff ask if your dream was happy or otherwise? 
Did it:cancern your friends er your enemies? ‘Thid was ‘an 
insurmountable. interrogation, in answer of ‘which’ she hung het 
head, and said ehe hoped she had ‘few enemies: but I beg you ask 
no farther than I shall tell you, mydrearn is fulfilled in‘ part, and 
the remainder was rather unpleasant. I thought I saw you rolled 
in Blood. “He ‘smiléd at ‘this latter part, saying, and why? my 
swett girl, would you not’ like to see the blood of an enemy? but 
this means nothing more’than what I shall do to your ¢ountrymen 
to-morrow: Were you wounded to- day? said she; I have been 
informed’ ypu were. : My youngest brother received a slight scar 
said he, btit I remain unhurt except an old ‘wound which I received 
the fast timie you were at Dunluce, and’! fear it is opened afresh 
to-night. I think said she, there is some person not far from us, 
for I have seen two heads above the hill, that have now disap- 
peared ;I wish that you either had not come, or that you were 
safely away, for the sentinels frequently patrole the circuit of this 
yard. I have fired ‘your patience, said he, and I fear detained 
you teo long’ in the cold; but it is long since I had this happiness, 
and was ted some how or other this way to-night, scarcely know-, 
ing for what or whére I camé; and if this interview should be our 
last, — — — I cannot leave you said she, interrupting him and 
clinging to his arm. Her two maids came forward now and 
whispered to her, that she was missing, and that her brother and, 
one of the sentinels were searching for her. I shall see you 

8* 
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thro’ the yard. said he. No, no, no,.said she, putting his cloak 
, about him, leave me leave me leave me!—this she spoke ina 
frantic manner, and walked hastily through the yard, attended by 
her maids, uttering as she went, alas alas! to-morsow. . . 


After M‘Quillan had departed some few paces, he perceived 3 
little dog following him and used many fruitless exertions ig 
attempting to send him back. At length seeing that he could not 
prevail, he says to him, almost involuntarily, and, my pretty 
little friend, what shall I do with you? Let hiar follow you, said 
she, speaking from the other side of the tranch: she kad heard 
him talking to the animal, and her anxiety lest he kad fallen in 
with the gaard caused her to return—let him go with you, ’twas 
from Dunluce he came, and has attended me faithfully since; not 
all our endeavours could cause him to stay bebind me on this ill- 
fated journey; let him be your aide-de-camp to-morrow. Good 
night my dear friend, uttering the last words in a low ‘tone of 
voice, good night Dunn. She named him after the castle ef Dun- 
luce, where all her happiness centered, 


As he was leaving the outer part of the fosse that surrounded 
the yard in the back part, and turning to the right, wrapped up in 
his cloack, and meditating on the events of that night, a man 
leaped before him, calliag aloud, who comes? I am the spirit of 
the soldier that was interred to-night said he, going in search of 
_ tiny enemies, stand off! at which the other hesitated ¢ few. minutes, 
but concluding that an erial being would not press the grourd so 
weightily as he did, he leaped before him a second time, and 
demanded in a more peremptory tone, who are you? Aa enemy 
to Baldearg said he grasping his sword and retiring two steps, an 
enemy to bloody Baldearg roared be a.second time, and with a 
spring took the hill of him, rolling his cloak round his left atm; 
the other however, with an equal effort gained the same height, 
and swore, to that very name you shall surrender, or your fate is 
the fate of the disceased soldier whom you wish to counterfeit, 
,and at these last words attempted to close upon him. 


Having defended himself for some time, with difficulty he got 
clear of him, and ran backward; at which the other thinking that 
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he had betaken himself to flight, rushed after him up the'hiil, but 
was disdrmed at one stroke, as he attempted & second time to 
gtapplé with him. Beg your life ftom me Baldearg, said he, } 
know you perfectly.’ I scorn to receive it at your hands, said the 
ether ; your supériority wag accidental, and therefore you should 
not exult. Well then said M‘Quillan,“I shall-teach you a lesson 
of humanity by giving that which-perhaps I could not obtain, if 
in your situation. On what privafe business have you dared said 
he, to come so near our garrison? Or is it sheltered by darkness 
and stealing like the midnight thief that you come forth murder- 
ously intent on the execution of some base design, and also to a 
Place where in the broad glare of day you dare not shew your 
face. Dare you meet me, said he, to-motrow single-handed and. 
decide the affair between our families? If said the other, you had 
been victorious, or had me bound in chains, you might insult me 
thus, but you certainly rely weightily on my clemency, when you 
would venture to speak in this unsoldierlike manner. I hope my 
answer to your second interrogation will, convince you that I 
feared not to declare who I was, although in the presence of an- 
mtimidating hero; in regard | of my other intentions they alone 
renvain with myself; but I losé time in talking to you. ‘Am I not 
witness to your improper acts in luring away even this little ani- 
mal from its owner? was this all the plunder you could make and 
it even stolen? I perfectly understand you said he, you. would 
willingly learn by what means I came to him, but this you cannot; 
it would also be unbecoming a soldier to draw upon an unarmed 
man as what you are notwithstanding you have given ample 
provocation: but for plunder rapacity and such unlawful acts, I 
only refer you to the undertaking on which you came; and skal] 
hold conversation with you no longer, until I meet you to-morrow 
in a better condition to answer me. So. saying he walked off, 
having restored the weapon. 


My poor little Dunn aiid he our journey seems to-night to be 
often impeded: and have you followed me. in preference to all 
your old acquaintance? You have indeed followed me through’ 
peril and I. fear much, that our journey in life may be attended with 
more; however for the sake of your mistress, and your own faitb- 
ful attachment, I shall endeavour to make you as happy as possible. 
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Discoursing to his little campanion in this.mannér, he arrived at 
the entrenchment, and was sharply questioned on his first appear- 

ance by the sentinel who he was; presenting at the' same time to 
his breast a naked crenuil.* If it should be Owen Roe Baldearg 
said he. would you be much afraid? Arrah by the island of Ra- 
ghery said the other, if it was Owen Roe the devil I wouldn't fear 
him, but should give him the length of the cranuil; for they say 
that iron is good for makips the ugly thief take to his pumps! 


' The sentinel ‘was ‘Millvennan, who bawied out ag soon as he 
knew him, Arrah thunderanouns, Mister M‘Queelan is that. you? 
May I never heat sheet or blanket with Sheelah, my own callien. 
Roe, but we have been lucken for yes these two. strucken hours, 
and your father is as mad.as buck or bear, thinking: as I believe 
that he will never see you; but I tould him twenty times, saI did 
that dwowl a morsel of fear there was of yes, so long as you had 
a slashing. broadsword at your, side, dangling down to the heel 
of your brogue by the powers. Och mangam yes did you see the 
ould capul bawn any where on your tramp, for I’m some how or 
other afeared that she’ll be starved with hunger achree?, Musha 
good luck to yourself my bochiel more you have got a crawling 
clarenagh of a maddy big with yes. May I ax where you have 
found that blood-thirsty animal, or that starved winder of a dag 
that I see creeping after yes like a whitteret? by the tether-stake 
of Bacont+ na Bo, iE wouldn’t give Driver for nineteen dozen of 
him so I wouldn't a halliagh. Do you know does he hunt by the 
heels or the nose, far I don’t see that he has the coley marks on 
him? but dwowl a heel or nose we have to hunt jewel. 


on 


The arrival of Finn M:Quillan at the’ fortification created 


« The cranuit was q:kitid of two-cdged tance worn dy the Irish, in ‘the a of which 
‘they were very expert. ; 2 ! 2 


{ Bacon na Bo, or the cow's tether stake, is a lofty rock, standing like @ coloseus in the 
margin of ‘the seg, near Baron Byryce's eagtle, do. Demy ;. there is an ol tradition in that 
neighbourhood, that in a time of famine a poor widow woman who had her family sick, and 
traveling dlobg the sidre.dne day, inthe depth of affliction, was weeping; betauee she m4 not 
a drop of milk to wet the heartq of her poor. chikiren, gs my author said, bni, Jogking to thp 
rock she saw a fine moiled cow standing tied to it, with a large udder dropping the milk; on 
which she procuréd vessels and milked them sii full, the oow coming every day t6 thé rock, and 
filling all the vessels that she could find At, Jength said my aathor with innate anger, somp 
blaggard had the’cruelty td bring a bottomless ‘vessel to her, at the anit of which ae 
leaped inte chevoas rmith. @ roar, and disappeared Gor ever. .: 
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universal. joy; every: individual from: the lewest im rank to the 
highest loved him, and under no other banner would they wish to 
encounter a dangerous enemy sooner than his: he was cool in the 
midst of danger and merciful to his most inveterate foes, ag was 
unamimously shewn that night: 

In batile his eye was. that ere an atch in lee ah then most 
advantageous ground for his men; but he was not possessed of all 
thet bodily strength of which his youdger brother was, although 
few swordsmen could meet him with any safety in the field. 
Daniel the second seri, had been from a boy employed in studying 
the dead languages, and together with an intelligent scholar, was 
an able commander ; indeed it'was evident that these young men 
retained something of their great ancestors, but were Hot without 
their common share of alloy and human ‘ah more thas their 
fellow-brethrea. of onTnar 


Finn MQuillan was ackad ne his father, on what business ‘es 
had been that detained him so Jong out? Indeed saad he | consider 
it was in the highest degree impolitic, while we are in the neighb- 
ourhood of our enemy that you should hazard your life, and not 
enly your own but still more, the lives of your countrymen, by 
going out unattended in the night; for when we had such difficulty 
to stand our ground to-day with all our commanders, what must 
ave been the consequence, had one of them been taken off? 
When his sword was examined which he brought in with him, 
some spasks of blood were seen on it near the handle; but this on 
recollection was from his own hand, and plainly told where he 
had been, and also that he had had a rencounter with one of the 
above family. His sword had nothing more particulars save that 
i was remarkably pusty, as # it had been brought from some 
temple dedicated to the double-faced God, that was undpened for . 
five. centuries. In throwing off his clodk he observed that the 
gold. clasp was gone, on which the arms of his own family were 
engraved, ‘and also the likeness of his grandfather in miniature, 
for whom hé was called, ‘and whom he resembled in a most strik- 
ing manner.’ ‘Have I lost it in the struggle, said Ke to himself, or 
has Baldearg wrenched it off? he has not had hold of me, and 
therefore it: was impossible. ft eccorred to him now where 
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possibly + might be,'and if so said he to pies it is sieniys where 
I cquid always wish to be. 


_ Having given strict, orders to the sentinels that they should have 
a sharp look out for the enemy toward morning, as he expected 
they would endeavour to come upon the camp by surprise, he 
walked out again, but. directed his course rather toward: the 
mountain, all the while ruminating on. the disastrous events that 
must happen the ensuing.day. The sharp and vigilant voice-of 
the wolfdog,. as he kept guard over his helpless charge, was 
audible to him, and also the howling of..walves that, disappointed 
of their prey, were forced to keep the depth of the wood, and 
“express their rage by. yells, adding horror 10 the darkness of 
nature. . Well said. he:to himself, I. find that every being, whether 
rational or isrational has its enemies; some ‘indeed - through 
necessity, and some only from wantonness and cruelty; but they 
who have been the unprovoked cause of our late distress, are 
certainly culpable in the eyes of all just-men, and I would suppose 
are wnfitting to éenter-the field of battle; he now oF at pany 
other time. te eae 


_ * But Nathos wagon’ Erie’ 8 auc eee iby. night; Rahoned the voice 
of the foe amidst the roar. of tumbling wavea-—gilent he heard their voica and 
rested on his spear. Morning rose with its beams, the sons of Erin appear. like 
grey rocks with all their trees, they spread along the coast, Cairbar Btood ip 
the midst; he gray: smiled When he saw ae foe. "Os, a 


r Hesperus the evening star,. Was now: aioe eal the westera 
horizon, asd from its twinkling beams seemed sinking:to rest, but 
goon it dipped from his sight and left the sleeping world: sunk in 
silent night. The whistling sound of the goshawk’s wings, roused 
from its eyrie by some,surprise, and swooping: overt. his head was 
one of his noctural companions, but aljhough these.scenes were 
agreeable to his mind at any other time, yet fn the disposition in 
which he. was, they passed by atmost unabgerved. .-.As he had. by 
this time, got a considerable distanca across the cquntry, leaving 
the jndistingt hum of the. camp, he turned ta gok back toward 
the place where his enemies were, and saw the tight: of torches 
passing backward and, forward -as if ig the. aat of some ‘hasty 
Preparation, He immediately conjectuyed what all; this buetle 
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moant, beiag partly: apprised of it, where-he ley concealed in the..." 
graveyard. He had no other alternative than hurry back and get ~~ 
the garrison in.-a popition of defence.as soon-as possible, which 
was nos easily: nor speedily accomplished ;: for one half of them 
being. appointed to stand. in readimess while the other restéd, 36 
that they might not ba:taken by surprise; even should the foe wish 
to steal a march on them had just retined te:sleep ; ‘he did not wish 
to throw them into a panie by shouting or running furiously into 
the intrenchment; but slacking his pace-as he entered it, walked 
coolly up to his two brothers and whispered to them to get out 
the men. and have them under armis as‘soon as they could, for he 
feared that O'Donnell had an intention:of-taking them by surprise. , 
Accordingly all being made sensible of. what they supposed as the 
intention of the enemy, they were ordered:to ling the brakes and 
ditches, for more than a pee in serene of the station which 
they occupied. 

Old Daniel M‘Quillan was « left in the camp with some of the 
troops, his son Daniel commanded the advance guard and each 
of the others, Fina and Garry took a right and left, extending their 
detachments in advance of the centra] ambuscade. They were 
not long posted in this-direction, waiting in profound silence, when 
they heard the trampling of horses and men making directly for 
the, entrenchment, which. they so .Jately had evacuated, and in 
which there was kindled a large fire of :timbder that cast a reflec- 
tion to the adjacent hills; this eaused © Donnell-to believe that 
they were only keeping watch within the fosse, and by no means 
expecting him at such an early hour,.altho’ the morning was ad- 
yancing with hasty strides. Before.be left the old church, he had 
sent his daughter Laura O‘Donnell-with a small detachment to 
occupy the post below the place ~which she had done the day 
before this was the last of the three crosses, past which, had they 
been able to bring the property of their enemies, the feudal laws 
then prevailing in Ireland confismed them inthe: possession of it; ° 
and in order to encourage’ them ‘in this last’ effort, he proposed her 
to him, who should first bring to that station the head of any of 
the M‘Quillans. At this place was erected a large cross with a 
bough of holly bound to.the top, and beside it under a branch of 
the same, with her two maids, was seated pale’and wan, young 
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Laura O-Dormell, more likb:a ‘corpee: than the bridat prize of a 


-°"" eonqueror. Perbeps many females would have been proud of this 


distinction, being considered as even exciting the troops to victory; 
ut was much otherwise. with her, for she knew that to what- 
soever side the victory went, it must wring her heart, being bought _ 
by those lives which she esteemed more précious than ker own. 

. Rut. how could she endore the sight, should the victor come to 
demand her as hie reward, yes the exulting victor, having his 
‘hands stained ig the blood of him who wrapped her in his cloak 
the preceding night, and purposed even at the risk of his life to 
convey her to the deor of the ehapel. ‘No said she, before I survive 
the sight, before I be insulted by the murderer of you, brave 
*M‘Quillan, may I lie low: and forgotten @s the remains of the poor 
soldier whose interment bath you and I witnessed last nighe 


But a eotraeel ory ies the mountain came, 
And echoed through the glen, 

It told a tale to Lanra‘'s ear, | 

Yes, told it again and again: 


"T'was the hollow moan of the death Banshee, 
That erose on every blast, 

It lamented the fate of many a youth, 
Whoee final die was cast, 


’ This day with the rosy dawn of morn, 
You gallantly stride along, 
But ere the sun will kiss the weet | \ 
Z shall howl your fumeral song. 


The maiden sits in Tyrcommel!’s hall, 
With a spark of hope in her breeet, 

Bat this night I shell shrick at her lattice res 
- Wour lower is sank to rest. 


Mo tender boson received his head, 
When the crimaon current flowed, 
Bat the gravelly sod whereon he ted, 
Waa. his last and bloody abode: | 


The patient mother at dark Dunluce 
Sits sighing for her son; 

But « diamal yell to her ear chal tell 
His final race is me. 
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’ . Now gentle spowse. ah buth. your beboss es  - 
; And commend them to him on, high, 2s ra 
For your William is laid in his gory bed, % 
I hava heard his latest sigh, © > 
je , 


Daniel M‘Quillan being posted in the ‘way directly through . 
which O'Donnell intended to pass,.and aided by the dark of the + 
night, fell furiously upon him sword in hand; their eyes being 
dazzled by the light beforg them, he drove all into confusion, 
forcing their front back upon their rear; but as they saw now that 

. he had but a few men, they sallied with double vigour, charging @ » 
him hotly both front and flank, which shock he sustained, with , 
great intrepidity, until he saw by the light that preceded the rising 
sun, his two brothers hemming them closely in behind; a dread- 
ful carnage here ensued, just as the glorious lamp of day sur- 

, mounted the peaks of those mountains lying easterly from the 
country of O-Cahan, with all the serenity and beauty of a winter 
morning, returning to cheer the drooping earth and renew the 
promise made to fallen man, by the world’s great architect, that 
promise of the return of day and night. As the watchful sentinel 
darts upon the nightly robber, or on him engaged ia unlawful 
acts, so darted upon them the harbinger of day, about to report 

at even to his mighty author these scenes of bloodshed slayghter 

and rapine. Each leader strode over the bodies of shis fallen 
friends and enemies lying indiscriminately together urging forward 

his men and manifesting an example jn his deeds, that the most 
laboured oratory could not pourtray to those around him. 


The war-cry, of Baldearg was, reverberated from hill to hill 
stand to the colours—support the flag—maijnjain your, groynd to, 
an inch—remember the honour of great Tyicennell, and Owen 
Roe O'Donnell. On the otber side, stand.to the eagle of De 
Borge; she spreads her wings to defend you, remember the battle, 
of Hastings and the, invincible sword pf William the Norman. 
Vengeance! vengeance ! shouted old Danijel M‘Quillan, vengeance, 
and the redress of our wrongs! as he rushed forward brandishing. 
a weighty Baille na. sluadgh around his head, and waving his arm 
aloft called aloud to his gallogloghs: Come on comé on my brave 
fellows, and witness the deeds of an old.man. ..All the fasces of. 
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M‘Quillan were now engaged.to a mea, hand to ee with the 
enemy, and as we immortal Homer says 


Acwavag acrid, seat vogue wegen wong af Pe 


‘¢ So heln? to helm, so crest.to crest they throng, 
Shield arged on shield, and men drove man slong.” » 


The actions of this veteran inspired all who saw him, dealing 
death on every side with the terrific weapon, until he met with 
a stout opponent in Owen Roe, who with a spring seized on the 
instrument of Death, and grapplihg each other by the gorge, both 


® fell to the ground, when O'Donnell, who was rather the younger 
‘and more vigorous of the two, rolled uppermost, and drawing a 
-skeon-fadd* which hung in a scabbard at his side, was about to’ 


end the contest, but three fingers off his sword hand that instant 
were carried away by the blow of a sabre; and hearing a cry— _ 
the flag of Baldearg is down, he sprung to his feet, and defended 
himself bravely in his retreat; but his helmet, by the stroke of a 
sword aimed at his head, was divided in two where it lay on 
the oe 


The conffict near to thé colours of O'Donnell had been doubt- 
ful for a long time, and was bravely supported on both sides until 
Roderick O-Donnell fel covered with wounds: this having 
dispirited his followers, and the flag being lowered, the entire line 
that had obstinatély and sullenty maintained their ground inch by 
inch, now gave way, and a general route ensued from right to 
left, the M*Quiltan’s pursuing, and hacking, and slaughtering, 
until the flying and scattered wings of Baldearg’s men formed 
taemselves into a solid body’near the old chapel, where the cattle 
were defended by a strong guard; these they called forth, and 
also the detachment at the last cross; which was but a few 
veterans, and now they stood all together prepared for the last 
engagement, ' and determinedty awaiting the approach of their 
enemies. The success of the last conflict was greatly owing to 


_ thé manner in which Finn M‘Quillan organized his men, taking 


the assailants in their own net; although no soldiers could main- 
tain their ground more herpically in the moment df doubt than 


© The okeon- fadd, or Jong knife, wag Q weapon in form of 2 ears knife, hn two-eiged like 
a hance, and was teed by the Irish when du mMiett bold, 
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what shag. did. However, the toops having breathed a few 
minutes, ‘and Finn M‘Quitles hating mounted 4 bittle eminence 
that rose im the centre, called stoud: My brave countrymen you 
have not dedeived me-. to-day, I was personally a witness to the 
deeds of each mdividuel;'we have taken vengeance in part for 
the ills whieh undeservedly we have suffered, and I doubt not but 
our formidable enemy would at this momeat be happy that he had 
neither crossed the Bann nor the Foyle. Before you on the bloody 
turf, lies. a noble young soldier, Roderick O'Donnell; he fought 
like e hon against us, and -when he fell he fell in the bed of glory, 
being covered by ‘tte. standard-bearer and-fiag: we will in honour 
of himself inter him os a soldier of his rank ought to be interred; 
for my brave fellows, the struggle not being finished, we know 
not who may return the humane act to usin the evening. As there 
remains part of the work yet to be done, and perhaps as difficult 
‘¥a part as. that which we achieved, I calf uport yeu Alf in the name 
‘of your country, your parents, your wives and tender infants, to, 
strike the blow, and not have it told by future generations, that 
Baldearg vwictoriously. carried off our spoits or that the walls of 
this old bloody cemetery witnessed the eagle of De Borgo crouch- 
ing to the bloody flag of Owen: Roe Baidearg. | 


By the cave of Dunkerry asia M'livennan, I see the ould Gare 
Baan, and some ugly hangman rascal riding upon her; bad luck 
to the shambling cullion.. Qch Mister Maqteeten, will you Jet me 
go down and knock the brains out of the imperant scavenger, and 
I’ be back before yes would bliss yourself three times in Irish 
jewel. We shall all accompany you, said M‘Quillan smiling and 
waving his swerd around his Head, ¢alied, now for the cattle and 
M‘Livennan’s Capul Baam From right to left and from van to 
rear, the war ¢ry farah! fatah! farah! was uttered, and that 
assisted.by the brazen lunged trumpets end ancient cornua, rattled 

‘like & peal of thunder through the old building; then enfering 
the tall oaks. of Dreenaghi, travelled up the streams of the Curly * 
to its source. Little Dunn {I mean the dog that almost unaccount- 
» % The Curly ia a little stream having fs seuree in the beck part of that hill how called the 
Kedy: on the northern benk was a large fort calied Dunmore, erected by tlre Danes; it gets its 


name I believe from the reughsess of ite ¢urremi-oceasioned by the beds of gravel, basalt, and 
anod stone over which it peeses; it then aaur some windings peys its tribdte to the Roe by 
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one had utteched: itself to hin thie former night) kept ae etki 

by him through the day; and notwithstanding of the difftcalties 

with which-he. was surrounded, remained unhart even when many 

a. brave man fell both on right and left. The O-Donanells, with | 
their allies, commanded by Cahir Ree O‘Dotugherty, awaited them 

with all the goolness: afd determination of an hs resolved 

either to conquer or fell 1 in ao er Eig 


The two lines ghee ret one extremity to the pra baeribad! 
ing the front of each with heaps of slain; ‘thave wes ne manceuvr- 
ing or taking the advantage on either side, but what the arm of 


- flesh or the all-attempting spirit of man could do was not wanting. 


The cattle were now left undefended, or even looked after, for all: 
were engaged in the mortal conflict. They crowded together, 

and from their lowings testified their innocent dread of the deadly 

carnage that reigned around. Owen, Roe. mounted an old bended : 
thorn, that grew in the front of the church,* and called aloud to 

his forces, the day is our own, I have dyed my sword in the blood 

of M’Quillan your enemy; .on op I say, and beas forward the red 

glory of Balearg, that never returned unless vietoraus from the 

field of battle. He had wounded: Daniel M‘Quillen slightly, which 

in part authenticated his Stan but it only aenNce asa stimulus 

to him im the sequel. wn ead 


"It. was now the three brothers ipa O:Dougherty sepe 
two brothers, and the old Daniel against: Owen Roe, sward 40 
sword, foot to foat, and shield te shield. The contest had wrought 
down the hill the Baldeargs driven. by the others though sullenly 
urged, and what was stil more wonderful, even unknown to themw 
selves. Poor Laura O'Donnell was left alone with only her maids, 
and could. easily, from her station bayond the little hrook, see the 
battle which from reasons perfectly known to the reader, was to 
her of all other sights the most appalling. Alas! she had not 
known of the fall of her brave brother, whose blood lay frozen 


* The last engagement between the rival clans of O'Donnel! and M'Quillan, was fought in the 
field of Gortmore, ly@@g:north of the church, and approaching even to the wall of the grave- 
yard; the O'Cahans were said honourably to have stood by wit& all their fierce GaNogloghs, 
and witneas the well contested strife, although they could have tarned the scale to whatsoever 
side they pleased. Ja the storm of battle, st is teid by-an-old men that the oe or ringing 


‘of the swords against each other, gave-a horrible grandeur fo the-steac. 
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and clotted on the spot where he fell: no these doleful tidings were 
not known to her, and perhaps at that crisis it was much better ; 
the only sight that engaged her attention, was the white plume 
of Finn M‘Quillan, waving over all their heads, and forming a 
signal which the troops followed with as much avidity as they did 
the Norman eagle; I will not say had either her brothers or 
father been as conspicuous as he, but perhaps her attentiogsmight 
have been as much attracted toward them and may be more; 


however there was something of pity to be retained ina people’s 


cause who were contending for their own rights, and those of their 
country. In regard of the white plume, it was ong wrought by 
her and her fair friend Aveline, for him during the holidays at 
Dunluce; they had formed it partly from the feathers of domestic 
fowl, and partly from those sea-fow] that deposit their eggs in the 
cliffs over-hanging the ocean near to the castle. 


Finn M'Quillan at that time, though young, was much elder than 
either his sister or Laura O‘Donnell, and was about entering as a 
volunteer the army of great ONeill of Clanbuoy. The plume as 
white, was becoming a young soldier, and being beautiful to the 
eye, was as well known by its gentle fabricator; but at the time 
of its construction she little thought it would come forth, nodding 
slaughter and devastation against her father, her brothers, and her 
country; but it came only in defence of its rights, as I said 
before, and she from her heart was fully disposed to give all 
justice in that case, and if there was any other cause why Laura 
kept her eye so steadfastly fixed on it I leave it to my readers 
who are much better arbiters in such matters than I can pretend 
to be, to judge what that cause was. The plume of Daniel was 
green, and that of Garry a mixture of the two—white and green; 
each wore a weighty target on the left arm, and a brass corslet 
having a red cross depicted on the right breast; which cross all 
the descendants of the De Borgos wore, as representing their 
alliance to Robert Duke of Normandy, son to William the 
conqueror. Owen Roe Baldearg, and his three sons, wore red 
plumes as being characteristic of their name; each of them also 
was harnessed with a weighty helmet and targtt, as was also 
ODougherty. It was customary then to wear a sword with a 
basket hilt, that covered them a considerable length up the arm, 
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and these weapons were so highly tempered, that when the bearer 
would draw a circle around him on any kind of a pavement, the 
point of the sword was followed by a train of fire like that pro- 
ceeding from gunpowder, and with such armour the two rival 
families were equipped. 


It appeared now to both sides, that this conflict* must end the 
mortal fray, and the god of war in dreadful serenity held the 
bloody scale poised in equilibrium over their heads nearly to noon. 
Cahir Roe O‘Dougherty, brought up a colum of fierce mountaineers, 
and by a vigorous effort penetrated the enemy’s lines, which to that 
moment remained immoveabte ; this bold enterprise was achieved 
at the expense of many brave men on both sides; the business 
being carried chiefly by their battle axes. As Finn M‘Quillan in 
the commencement of the engagement occupied the right wing, 
he, together with the detachment which he commanded was cut 
off from the main line, and warmly plied until he was driven down 
nearly to the bankt of the rivers so that Laura cofld no longer 
behold his snowy crest tossed around his head in graceful sublimity. 
Whether Cahirf had an eye on this brave man’s head, by pro- 
ducing which to Owen -Roe he was to obtain the hand of his 
daughter, I cannot venture to say, but by a single man of ordinary 
strength, the task would have been dangerous; and again, by no 
other means could he come more unnaturally to her affection as 
that proposed. 


% We often hear of many and hard fought battles in the present day, as certainly there are, but 
in times so far back as those in which I am speaking when chivalry was in all its glory, anda 
warior ever after branded as a coward, should he yield the victory to any force, there is not the 
least shadow of doubt, but the slaughter must have been greater as well as the contention more 
arduous or rather deadly, Gunpowder and the use of fire arms were received at that time, but 
had not become so comnion that these ferocious chiefiains either knew howto use, or had an 
opportunity of using them, Arrows served them in place of guns, but almost al) difficulties were 
carried hy the sword, or war ax. 


t At the commencement of the battle, it is said that an officer finding that he could not do so 
much execution mounted, alit and leading hie horse to the bottom of Dreenagh glen, in order that 
he might there be safe and ready for him after the fight, tied him to a trec that grew beside a 
deep slough, but he never returned to untie him, and the horse was afterward found engulfed in 
the swamp and bound in the manner in which he had been left. 

{i e 

1 Cahir Roe O‘Dougherty was a man of more than ordinary stature and a good soldier; he was 
not the celebrated Cahir, whose ponderous sword is reserved in the court house of Londoncerry, 
and together with the city mace borne before the Judge at every assize, but being the identical 
maine even to the appuilation of Roe, I mast suppose he was neurly allied to him, 
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The Galloglogts of Dalriadagh stood firm to their leader, plav-. 
ing well their weighty axes, and though falling* fast, seldom came 
ta the ground before they returned a mortal wound to their enemy 
but any disinterested spectator might well see that they were 
oppressed ‘and contending against a superior force. ODougherty 
and his forces followed them hard up, shouting the war cry of 
Baldearg, and hemming. them into a large precipice, that formed 

the bank of the river; here M‘Quillan mounted a litile green 
hillock, seeing that his life was sought by almost every ax or 
sword that could aim a blow at his head, and being engaged by 
two pike men whom he laid beneath him, he was rushed upon by 
O‘Dougherty, the troops being engaged defending every man him- 

_self: they were permitted to finish the contest between them, the 
result of which was, that Finn M‘Quillan’s white plume, together 
with himself and a bloody sword, broken in two shares, lay 
prostrate beneath the victor! The crest which had nodded so 
sublimely over his shoulders since the morning, now lay bedaggled 
in gore, and little Dun that sat on an adjoining eminence during 
the conflict, now came forward whining, and putting its nose to 
‘his mouth, howled most piteously. He in the agonies of death 
broadly openeg¢ his eyes on this faithful animal, then turning his 
head closed them forever. 


* The reader may ice of the carnage of this batt)e, when I tejl him that the bones 
collected off the tilled land in after ages when piled agains® the wall of the church, reached 
near to the eve; before ever [ saw Drumachose I have heard of these bones, and the persons 
who ijuformed me supposing they were the common bones of the yard, imagined as a reason 
for their being heaped up here, that the earfi was of a nature not to decay them soon 
enongh; they were however burried afterward, and Jmst season being something curious 
rugarding so many stories that I had heard told concerning them, I took with me another 
person with a pick and spade, and being directed by the Sexton, we in the space of two yards 
square, raised fourteen or fifteen skulls, and a vast number of thigh, arm, and leg bones of a 
very large size; some of the skulls were dinged inward as if by stones, others were split right 
across, and in others [ could visibly discern the cuts of a blunt instrument, which I supposed | 
to be the Tuatha Cathan or ax of war, an instrument used in those times chiefly by strong 
men, as some of the foregoing notes shew, one of the skulJs on account of its size, I brought 
home and kept in my bed-chamber a few nights, but by the continued solisitation of a female 
in the house, was obliged to return it to itecompanions, I broke it before I sent it away, and 
at the back part of the head where it was thickest, found that it measured nearly half an 
inch in depth. At the opening of the skulls, and where they were serrated on each side, [ 
found there was no ossification, but one part separated from the other with ease: a surgeon 
has since inforrned me that this was a proof that the men were young as in old men they 
become completely oasified and solid: that one which I brought home with me however had 
no appearance of serrature, but was hard as iron. If I am wrong in this remark, or if my 
terms are inapplicable, I hope those who are connoisseurs will pardon me, as I confess that 

ain out of my depth when diecussing any length on this subject. In the making up of a ditch 
about sixty years past through the ficid of Gortmore, the labourers came upon a pit of bones some 
perches In length, which undoubtedly were the bones of men who fell in the same battie. 
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The contest had at that time become very sharp near to the 
body, the conquerors wishing to carry it off, and the others pro- 
tecting it; and poor M‘Ilvennan who had stood by him since the 
twilight, on seeing his valiant commander fall, roared out his 
sorrows, and howled the caoine over him, accompanying it with 
all his praises, his feats of heroism in the field, his generous and 
beneficent deeds to the distressed; and last of all, a shower of 
bad-lucks, marafasties and murrains to take off the bad breed of 
the Baldeargs, and their ill-begotten slieught; then snatching up 
a battle ax, rushed into the tumult, and ‘layed round him like a 
madman. 


Dunn now made his way to the church, and not finding his 
mistress there, he crossed the little brook to the place where she 
sat with her maids, who on seeing him come forward drooping 
and crouching down at her feet, knew all was not well, for she 
heard a short time before the war cry echoing through the glen, 
and knew it was at some important crisis. 


She did not however, remain long in this awful suspense, for 
hearing a second shout of victory from her countrymen, she saw 
them approaching her with Cahir Roe O«Dougherty at their head, 
and bearing the dead body of a soldier to thig place, being the 
goal of victory—’twas the body of Finn M‘Quillan; his head was 
hanging down, his eyes closed, and the white plume which her 
own hands had wrought, dragged in the mud. She rose up to 
meet him with a wild and unsettled look in her eyes saying my 
dream is fully verified now: then hanging aver him for some 
minutes, as if more closely examining his features, during which 
time not a word, nor even a single tear escaped her; but with her 
white hands clenched together, bearing in her countenance des- 
pair pity and inconsolable woe; she raised her head, and uttering 
a shriek as soon as her eyes met those of O‘Dougherty, frowning 
from under his steel casque; with her head averted, she waved 
her hand that he and his myrmidons might retire, and did not leave 
off waving so long as they were in view. Then gently stretching 
_ herself by his side, with her cheek to his, and drawing her veil * 


* The veil waa worn only by married ladies, but she choose on this melancholy occasion to 
assume it. 
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over their faces, she seemed to sink into a profound rest, out of 


which her attendants did not wish to awake her for a considerable 


me; but when they ventured silently to withdraw it, alas! the 
spirit of Laura was fled to meet that of her friend, in a brighter 
region and more serene atmosphere, where there is unsullied joy 
for evermore. 


At the time of this fatal catastrophe, Garry M’Quillan with his 


brother Daniel, had fairly turned the right wing of Baleardg’s 


army; and so. hardly were they pressed, that Owen Roe, with the 
detachment that he commanded, was obliged to seek shelter in 
the church, and narrowly missed having his head severed from 
his body as he entered the door, by the back stroke of a broad- 
sword, which coming. in contact with a solid oak frame, was 
shivered to pieces, leaving a deep gash in the timber. As Garry 
' and his brother were returning from this charge, they heard the 
war-cry shouted by O‘Dougherty’s forces near to the Curly, and 
which ominously informed them that some important point had 
been gained against their brother, who alone, and insulated from 


any succours, was contending against numbers since the morning. 


Garry M*Quillan knew his brother’s high character as a Gen- 
eral, and also his excellence in the use of the broadsword; but at 
the same time, he feared his coming in contact with the powerful 
arm of Cahir O‘Dougherty, who like a second Achilles, seemed 
to court him to an engagement from the commencement. As 
often as he saw him press upon-his brother, he was heard groan- 
ing, and seen often to revert the eye so long as they were in his 
sight, apparently wishing to exchange places with him, but all in 
vain. He wasa man who in point of agility or personal strength 


feared no man; and often as is frequently the case with young . 


men, longed to havea bout with the foe, in order to know what 
he himself could do. In the midst of their doubts and anxiety for 
their brother, and certainly doubt in such a case, to a feeling 
mind, is worse than reality: I say in the midst of their fears on 
that momentous occasion, a man appeared to them at a distance, 
running in a disordered dress, and without armour—Finn is gone 
said Daniel, for besides the portentous news approaching in the 


mouth of this messenger, I see the troops scattered along the side 
9 


ta 


aa 
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of the wood, and the standard to be seen no where. The news 
can be no worse, said the other with a sigh, than what I. have 
expected since the morning: I saw his death intended in sap 
manceuvre of O«Dougherty’s troops at the beginning of the battle, 
but it was not in my power to relieve him. 


By this time, the herald was at hand with them, when they — 
called aloud to him, is your commander fallen? Matters. are as 
bad as you can expect, said he. Where does he lie, said the 
younger, in a louder tone, lashing his helmet on the ground, and 
after it his outer garment. We stood around his body said he, 
until most of our men were cut to pieces; but the enemy at Jength 
like an overwhelming flood, burst through us, and bore him away: 
they have taken his body I believe to the last cross, but I see 
O‘Dougherty returned, and at the head of a column prepared for 
a new attack. = 


The forces under old Daniel M‘Quillan were at the present 
moment warmly engaged by the two sons of Owen Roe, but the 
appearance of his son Daniel soon roused their courage, and the 
enemy began to yield in their turn. As the messenger pronounced 
the last words, Garry M‘Quillan ordered him to lead the way, 
and waying to his men to follow, took the path running. As he 
went down the hill, he was met by the remains of his brother’s 
army, who rallying under his standard, turned their faces to the 
enemy a second time. Cahir saw them coming on at a gallop, 
with fury and determination in their looks, but the massive blade 
of one particular sword, where it was grasped firmly in the 
brawny hand, he eyed closely. 


M‘Quillan without looking how they engaged the enemy, ran 
upon O-Dougherty like a lion, and at the same time shouting, the 
blood of my brother! An awful pause now reigned through all 
the lines, to witness the conflict between these two champions. - 
Cahir defended himself with desperation, and made some deadly 
cuts ot his adversary, the fire gleaming at each contact of the 
two swords, and the blades whistling as they encircled their 
heads in gleaming steel, until M‘Quillan’s sword meeting with the 
helmet of his adversary, flew out of his hand across the river; 

J ; 
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then like lightning seizing him by the throat he dashed him to the 
ground, and wrenched: the weapon from his hand; when the 
troops interposing, O‘Dougherty was on his feet in a leap, and the 
sword in his hand which his enemy lost; this was a fair exchange 
of armour—but the battle was soén over, Cahir Roe O‘Dougherty 
Jay extended on the earth, not far from the spot, where a short 
time before he had laid Finn M‘Quillan. 


But the demon of war sat in grim exultation, 

A mist-rolling cloud was his dark habitation ; 

And fiercely he smiled from a countenance surly. 
While crimson with gore ran the streams of the Curly. 


Baldearg’s forces marched toward the old church, but on reach- 
ing this place, they found that the two sons of Owen Roe, I mean 
the two remaining sons, were fallen among the slain; one of them 
having guarded the door of the church, until he fell dead over the 
heaps of slain that had fallen by his sword. O*Donnell’s remain- 
ing. forces were crammed into the cemetery which they endeav- 
oured to defend, until a parley -was granted for burying the 
dead which was agreed upon soon after. On these conditions 
being settled, they repaired to the scene of action in order to bury 
the dead. The first care of Daniel M‘Quillan and his sons was 
to go in search of the body of Finn, which they found exactly in 
the place where it was first laid, with Laura O*Donnell at his side 
pale and lifeless. ‘This new scene, of which they had not the 
most distant idea, awakened their sorrows afresh,* tears showered 
from the eyes of all as they stood around, even the fierce veterans 
of the enemy could not withhold them on this occasion; but all 
seemed now to forget their late animosities, and mourned the two 
lovers as they lay together, in terms of tender sympathy. 


The commanders and soldiers being all collected around the 
affecting scene, and what was more distressing, the two parents 
seeming to interrogate each other by their looks, in saying, have 

ou known any thing of this? Two seperate biers being formed 
Ae g 

© Beside Drumachose church, when they were cutting down the hill to make it passable for the 
mailcoach that runs between Newtonlimavady and Colernine, they came on another pit of these 
bones, the earth around which when raised up was dark in the colour like a fresh opened grave, 


and when spread upon the road before the door of a little cabin whose iphabitants were my 
authors, annoyed them very much with a disagreeable stench for several days. 
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of green branghes, and decorated with boughs of ivy, they began 
to prepare the bodies for interment, when the females oa opening 
the bosom of Laura O‘Donnell, found the golden alasp: of Figen 
M‘Quillan’s military cloak lying next her heart: this was another 
elucidation on a subject unknown to all save themselves, and 
which sunk the surrounding spectators into profound silence. 


Having laid them on the biers, they decorated the head of each 
with a garland formed from the scarlet berries and green leaves 
of the ivy wrought together, then raising them from the ground 
they marched forward slowly, the pipes performing a plaintive 
air, the three M‘Quillans and Owen Roe walking before, and 
Laura’s maids behind weeping as they followed :, twas a wonder- 
ful procession—They who had some hours before been engaged 


in the work of death, saw thronging around them their hostile 


foes; saw the wounds which they gave, and also them who had 
inflicted wounds on themselves: there was no appearance of 
animosity in this motley groupe, but all as one man mourned the 
fate of these faithful but unfortunate lovers; they carried them 
down to the spot on the banks of the Curly where was a little 
green surrounded with alders, and there having dug a grave, laid 
them together and raised over them a little mound, covering it 
with stones from the brook and afterward green turf, which place 
including the entire field is called to this day Cairn a Finn, or the 
tomb of Finn M’Quillan. 

When the wind from the north through the alders is groaning, 

A voice oft is heard deeply sighing and moaning; 

*Tis the sprite of the mountain at evening returning, 

Who fills the long glen with a sighing and mourning; 

While the moon from the zenith does silver them over, 

And green grows the bed of this maid and her lover: 

The lambkins in spring may be seen feeding nigh them, 

On primrosy banks where the stream murmurs by them, 

And the pipe of the redbreast proclaims in deep sorrow, 

That here rests M‘Quillan long side of his Laura. 


The three brave sons of Owen Roe O'Donnell were interred 
opposite their sister’s tomb, under a little mound similar to the 
other and close by the bank of the same stream, while the father, 
childless, must return home to spend the remainder: of his days in 
solitude and woe. ; 
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Cahir* Roe O‘Dougherty was borne by his soldiers to the 
church, and.in the corner of the yard near to the grave of the 
wounded soldier was assigned a place of rest: the others were 
indiscriminately buried in pits made for convenience,. wherever 
the heaps of ruin lay; and the cattle that evening turned their 
heads homeward, pursuing the same path which they came, and 
lowing for the heathclad hills and fiorin vales of Dalriadagh. 


The village where Laura O'Donnell sat as the reluctant prize 
of the victor, was called ever after Cross n-hean a ghonel, or the ° 
cross of the daughter of O'Donnell, afterward corrupted into 
Cross-na Donnell. 


The congregated bards of these two noble clans tuned their 
instruments over the tomb by the brook, and being assisted by 
Laura’s maids and other females of the neighbourhood who came 
to witness the spectacle, raised the Irish Caoine, repeating over 
them all that the human heart coald devise of goodness, greatness 
and virtue, making the hills afd glens echo with claps and howl- 
ings. “T'was as the mourning of the Israelites in the threshing 
floor of Atad, a grievous mourning: Knogher O'Brady was present, 
and knew his venerable guests whom he at one time supposed to 
be beings of another world. To him was given the care and 
preservation of the tombs, and as a compensation, two of the best 
milk caws and a couple of good ewes; he was to fence them 

around and plant them with ozier, and in the ensuing spring two 
messengers, one from Dunluce and one from Tyrconnell, were 
appointed to return and visit them. Owen Roe O'Donnell lamented 
the warmth of temper that drove him forward to undertake this 
unfortunate enterprise which had ended in the destruction of his 
three valiant sons and amiable daughter, all said he, who were 
unwilling to come.out as enemies to the house of De Borgo. How 
often have they solicited me even with tears in their eyes to leave 
aside this design? but allas! my dear child, whose gentle dispo- 
sition and amiable manners were much unfit to witness such 
scenes,, why have I urged you hither unconscious of the delicate 
-#* I have heard ola men say, that for many years there was an enormous skull lay in this 
graveyatd, and when a funeral would have come here, the first question was, where is the large 


skull, around which they would assemble and comment on the strength of him who bore this huge 
capitol? whether this belonged to Pahir O'Dougherty I knoW not. 
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bond which united you to the family of Dunluce, but more, to the 
brave young man, who there lies your partner in death, and who, 
as well as my three valiant sons has fallen through me. The 
lamentation of Daniel M‘Quillan and his sons was severe and 
afflictive, but even in this, they were easy in comparison with the 
latter, being clear of any thing like self-accusation the sharpest 
monitor we have. ‘My son indeed is fallen said the father, but 
if he is said he, he fell in the bed of glory, and has been amply 
avenged; but why should I vaunt? .No, enough has been said, 
enough has been done, farewell my brave my valiant son farewell! 


Saying these words, he turned away with the whole train of his 
followers sighing, but turning when he was at a small distance to 
look back, he saw M‘IJlvennan leaning over the grave alone, and 
wringing his hands as if he had his family lying here; M*Quillan 
gave orders that he should. be brought away, and the same even- 
ing they commenced their march for the northern plains of Antrim 
and grey towers of Dunluce, leaving many a gallant young man 
behind them, lying low in the land& of O-Cahan. 


The clans of Tyrconnell also marched off the same evening, 
old Owen Roe childless, and the fierce but warlike clan of the 
O‘Dougherties without their commanger leaving many of their 
friends, the bloody field of Gortmore, the oaks of Dreenagh wood, 
and the old church of Drummachose witnesses to a hard contested 
struggle. The news of this engagement spread terror through: 
the surrounding villages, but was talked of no where with more 
zeal and interest, than in the castle of Cooey Na Gall: ’twas here 
that the merit of each soldier was discussed in its true character, 
and just honor given to the man to whom it was lawfully due. 
As the Antrim forces crossed the mountain, M‘Ilvannan mounted 
on the capul bawn, assisted in driving up the cattle, and the next 
morning as the sun rose over the mountains of Albany,¢it beheld 
them safely across the Bann and the Bush, within the extensive 
demense of M‘Quillan, and meeting as they passed along, either 
a friend or an acquaintance anxiously inquiring after their 
connections. 


The brothers and sisters of Finn M‘Quillan, mourned long for 
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him, but chiefly Aveline, who knew something of the attachment 
existing between him and her young friend Laura O-Donnell ; the 
latter never had made an open declaration of her mind to her, 
but from his character being the general topic of conversation 
between them, and almost always introduced by Laura, she 
guessed how her feelings were, and thinking so, it only riveted 
their friendship more closely. Many were the days and nights 
that she sighed for her brother and her school-fellow; but the 
tender mind loses an impression sooner \than we can imagine, 
notwithstanding such affliction. She saw them continually to- 
gether during the holydays at Dunluce, but now she knew the 

reposed tranquilly at each other’s side in the land of forgetfulness, 
unconscious of what was here said, thought, or done regarding 
them. 


At this period in Ireland, if a brave soldier. fell in battle, he 
was not so much mourned as we might think, for they considered 
it sufficient glory if he died in the field of honour, and chiefly if 
his death had been amply avenged, and so the family of M‘Quillan 
left off grieving on that occasion. The friendly intercourse al- 
ways continued between the noble family of Clanbuoy and 

.M‘Quillan, who prized the alliance so highly, that neither the 
threats nor promises of the most powerful enemy could shake him 
inhis adherence. The only adversary whom they had to oppose 
at present, was O‘Cahan of Lemavady, which family, as I said 
before, was long ere this on the decline. The latter clan had 
many enemies, and the great and leading reason was, they were 
open-hearted and unsuspecting, and therefore every vagabond 
and runagate who had disputed with, or abused a higher power, 
by patching up a plausible story, could easily induce them to 
espouse his cause, and hence the ruin of that ancient milesian * 
sept, who were prouder of their family than many sons of kings. 


» Edward the Second in prosecuting the war which his father left unfinished against the Scot«, 
before the memorable battle of Bannockburn, wrote over to Ireland for the clans of the O'Cahans, 
the O'Neills, the O'Donnell#, the O-Connors, the O'Dougherties, the O'Sullivans, M'Carthies and 
Kavanaghs. Which of them obeyed the royal mandate I know not, but am certain that the 
OCahans and some others were found on the side of Bruce. , 


t In the town of Dungiven, founded by their ancestor, I have seen them engaged in one of those 
family quarrels which so often disgrace our country, when they were overpowered and driven 
from the main street by superior numbers: a mighty change thought I, from the days of Turlough 
More, who could have strangled one of these men at arms length with ease, or Cooey na Gall, 
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The castle of Dunluce being one night brilliantly illuminated in 
consequence of an entertainment given to the numerous friends 
and alliances of the house of De Borgo, and among the foremost 
at this festival was the family.of Clanbuoy, with all other families 
of distinction in Antrim, besides many others from the neighbour- 
ing counties: the barrack on the farther side of the drawbridge 
was also illuminated, and here the sturdy gallogloghs, each quaf- 
fing to the health of his chieftain, mingled his voice in the general 
uproar. The castle to a spectator on sea, had the appearance of 
a fire balloon suspended among the clouds; I mean to a person 
immediately under it, and the light issuing from the barrack 
windows, together with the opposite line of dwelling houses, 
seemed like a long fiery tail adhering to the balloon, and could 
only be seen in this romantic view by those approaching from the 
north-east or north-west. 


A large globe well enlightened was usually suspended every 
night during the dark of the moon from the top of that part of the 
castle directly fronting the North Atlantic, which served not a 
little to finish the appearance of this grand spectacle. Ina storm 
blowing from the north or north-west, when the wind rolled into 
the base of the rock, those waves unimpeded through that broad . 
ocean, the effect upon the impending beholder was awful. The 
light of the windows, with the suspended globe, cast a flame far 
into the deep, which seemed, when agitated by the turbulent 
element, red as claret. The globe was not hung here merely for 
the use of mariners, as traders were few at that time, and seldom 
seen on these coasts, although it might sometimes have a good 
effect in such cases, as fortunately happened that night; it was 
only for the grandeur and beauty of the scene, which in my 
opinion few, if any could equal. 
whore massive sword they could no more wield than a child. They are now scattered, cegeneratec 
and the family line of genealogy altogether lost. 

I have just found that the lineal descendant and only male heir to Cooey na Gall O'Cahan, now 
holds an honourable military office in the British army; after the imprisonment of O'Cahan, we 
understand that the Government took his son in charge, and sent him to College, the history of 
the family hitherto could be traced no further; ‘tie now known that the son of Daniei O'Cahan 
patronized by government, went a voluntary exiJe with Charles the Second to the Continent, and 
returned at the Restoration, knighted under the title of Sir Daniel Gahan. His descendants hold 
_ & very large estate of some thousand acres in county Tipperay. In the physlognomy of this mili- 
tary gentleman, the strongly marked Milesian features shew themselves even to a slight observer— 


dark complexion, high oval forehead, dark penetrating eye, dignity of gait and determination 
of step. 
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_ Of all nights in the year this was happy to the inmates of Dun- 
luce, being ‘the anniversary, or birth-night of Ayeline M‘Quillan, 
who in an apartment of her own was seated with “her young 
friends and acquaintance around her, having ‘on her right hand 
beautiful Rose ONeill of Clanbuoy, her sister in all the feminine 
accomplishments ane (see that adorn the sex. 


From the aire of the buildings, might be heard the festive 
sound of wassail, mirth and revelry, while in another apartment, 
Aveline with her friends were discoursing of their schools, their 
dresses books and birds? after whieh Jeaving them, she ran and 
brought her cabinet of curiosities, and explaining every one as 
she produced it, in this manner proceeded to the bottom of the 
coffer. She had a phitosophical mind, much given to research, 
and scarcely ever saw any thing that was in the least degree 
curious, where ‘she would not enquire after the causes, reasons 
.and every thing pertalning to it. The wandering minstrels who 
stopped at her father’s place, she would often interrogate regard- 
ing the old Irish families among which they had been; what was 
their heraldry, were they hospitable to strangers, and did they 
support the ancient customs of their forefathers? Such was the’ 
only daughter of Daniel M‘Quillan, but with a heart altogether 
susceptible to the cares of others; having shewn the contents of 
this coffer, she immediately produced a smaller one of very fine 
workmanship, and from it drawing a diamond necklace, told them 
that it was worn by Matilda Queen of England, and wife to 
William the Conqueror; it had been preserved in the family of 
De Borgo the red ear] of Ulster, and from them lineally came to 
her; but said ‘she, I never have put it om yet, nor indeed do I 
believe I ever will, for how could an humble Irish girl* such as I 
am, presume to wear that which was an ornament td no less a 
personage thart the Queen of England? I beg you will not des- 
pise yourself,-or yet your humble situation, said Rose ONeill 
smiling, you know not but some Duke of the blood may fancy 
you, and as you have somewhat of royalty in your veins, we hope 
by the assistance of an indulgent parliament, that the difficulty of 


* In early times the youmg ladies of Ireland wore their hair loose and flowing over their 
shouklers, with the breast and arwes bare, which primitive custom our fair countrywomen 
seem greatly to have revived. 
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your being a subject will be.easily got over, and then my dear 
Aveline; you may publicly wear the neeklace of Royal Matilda. 


If said Aveline,. my dear Rose you loved me, you would not be 
so severe on me to-night, your poor friend whom .you ought to 
exhort toward humility. I am living here alone and without the 
guidance or company of my kind mother, who was my only 
monitor, and who never: failed to implant the purest ideas of rec- 
titude in the minds of all her children as well as in mine. 

You are such a grave moralist beautiful Aveline, that I dare 
not enter the arena of argument with you, even for one moment, 
but will you Jeave aside that philosophical look whjch you have 
assumed, will you descend from your iambicks and contend with 
me on my own ground! Do you not see the neck-lace which I 
wear! it, excepting same few ornaments, is composed of our 
national diamond, and -I also can assure you was worn bya 
queen, and one of those who reigned in Tarra: yet you see that 
Rose O'Neill is not intimidated to put .it on, notwithstanding its 
-former royal] possessor, great Hynial of Teamra; and I your own 
pretty Rose of Clanbuoy—the conclusion of this sentence created 
a general laugh; but indeed said she, I had the honour to be in 
company lately, when there was given as toast, and that even by 
an Irish prinee, a Certain beauty living some where or other in a 
rocky tower on the northern shores of: Inis Bannua, nor could | 
have guessed who this enviable beauty was, for you may be sure 
I was bursting with jealousy, but having her. likeness suspendéd 
. in the apartment facing my own, I saw him turn his eyes toward 
her as he gave the toast, and make as I thought a half bow; and 
all these compliments passed in the presence of her whom you 
call pretty Rose, whose person and likeness were both neglected. 
Now is it any wonder that I should not like you? I fear I. will be 
necessitated as the picture is so convenient to me, to deface some 
of those charms which have so far eclipsed my own, only that I 
know the original being so near, would flash conviction on me at 
our first assembly in Shanescastle. 


4 
Aveline M‘Quillan by this time had laid -aside -her monastic 
face, and entered into the spirit of the wit and diversion which 


4 
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her friend. was dealing. around with much cleverness. I think 
said she you were talking of a prince in the beginning of this 
dissertation, who I believe is always unhappy .unless when he is 
in Shaneseastle; this romantic building, I know, to him is the 
centre. of attraction; and I am very much given to. believe con- 
tains a magnet within its walls, to which all his thoughts-gravitate ; 
and what you.are pleased to say regarding.the beauty in the rocky 
tower—at this she could net hetp laughing, and said it was only 


_ a compliment paid to the nymph of Shanescasile, and you have 


shoved the burthen over on poor Aveline. All the ladies in 
company were well entertained with-the conversation so equally 
supported on both sides, but one of them averred that what was 
said Tespecting the toast was real, and no way metamorphosed, 
for she had the honour to be present at the time. ° 


Allowing all this, said A veline, admitting that his nobility deigned 


_ to mention the beauty in the sea-beaten tower, will any of you tell 


me what he said of the diamond of Lough Neagh? now be 
candid, for I know ’twas on this subject, and this alone he wished 
to speak. ; 


Will you sincerely believe me said Rose, if I tell you? .Why, 
he said there was a diamond in Shanescastle, he thought, but in 
his opinion it would require a world of polishing; I think he calleu 
it a diamond or pearl or some such thing; for you know Lough 
Neagh, on the banks of which my father’s castle stands, has long 
been, esteemed for its pearl fishery, and very possible this is one 


of those Irish gems which have immortalized the rivers, lakes and 
‘¢loud- -capt hills of the Green Island .tq all the world. But said 


Aveline, as this pearl- fisher knows perfectly where the treasure 
lies of which he is in pursuit, I am greatly astonished that he has 
not taken it long ere this; and as we have paid so many compli- 
ments to each other to-night, undoubtedly because no other person 
would, ‘let us change the subject. With all my heart my dear 
Aveline; but I have one request to ask of you, and it being a» 


moderate one, I cannot be refased, so you must promise me. If 


your request. be so moderate, said Aveline, I promise I wil not 
refuse you. my sister; but.I must know what it is before I make 
an unqualified avowal. Well then said she, my wish is, that you 
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put on the royal necklace of Matilda Qugen of England: this is 
your birth night, and I must confess, though perhaps against my 
will, that you look unusually pretty tomght; moreover vou know 
not but. some young knight or prince travelling in disguise, or 
perhaps wandering in a strange landy might rap at the gate in 
order to solicit the shelter of your-father’s hospitable roof; then 
I say. would you not like-to appear as gay as possible before such 
a personage; for. I have net the least doubt of your making a 
complete conquest. But I would rot like to destroy his happiness 
altogether, said Aveline; for you know if he has other troubles 
afflicting him, and those too which ‘have driven him from his 
native country to séek shelter in this island, it would be cruel for 
two beauties.armed J may say cap-ape, with the most fascinating 
charms, to launch forth all the artillery of the eyes, smiles and 
_ graces, on the poor stranger, before he would be well dried from 
the rain: will these reasons suffice for a sufficient apology to you? 
No reasons said Rose, nor no. apology will suffice; but on it must 
go, I shall be absolute in my orders. -Well then said she, I yield; 
but remember if ‘this knight or prince or chevalier, or whatever I 
may call him, shall arrive at the castle fo-night, I will rival you 
if I can. Do your best said the other, for I think I will warm one 
side of his heart, unless he has lost both his eyes and his ears: so 
saying she took up the necklace and placed it on her friend, who 
seated in the:centre of the apartment, before a large mirror, blushed 
when she saw the royal appendage fall over her shoulders of snow, 
from which her neck shot yp like a column of ivory. 


Aveline M‘Quillan was possessed -of native modesty together 
with other perfections, which to avoid the common hackneyed 
path of description I omit mentioning: but what seemed: the most 
captivating trait in her mien, was a solemnity of countenance 
which she possessed, and indeed it: was only an index to-her mind, 
for her heart was sincere. Rose ONeill was sprightly witty, and 
as the saying is, had a heart as light as a feather; she was usually 

‘known by the appellation of prey Rose of Clanbuoy. 


They ' were: busily engaged in sallies of this kind upon pach 
other, ‘not sparing the yeung ladies who composed part of their 
company whenever it oame their turn, for Aveline when she would 


t 
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ees her solemnity aside, was as gay as the gayest: but one of 
them said she thought at that moment it was blowing a husricane, 
as from the light suspended: on-the castle wall, she saw the sea 
tossed in umusual fury against the base of. the rock, and heard 
the wind roaring like thunder over-the castle: having called them 
to one of the windows which overlaoked-the turbid element, they 
were awed into a dead silence, and stood for some time. contem- 
plating’ this indescribable scene, when they were nearly struck 
blind by a flash of lightning, and that closely succeeded by a peal 
of thunder, which seemed to shake the very foundation of the 
castle: at the last shock they fled back to the fire, gathering as 
close around it as possible. 


They all now began to talk on serious subjects, and tell how 
the providence of God had preserved so many when in’ imminent 
danger; these relations went alternately around them, and indeed 
to a disinterested spectator, the scene would have been most 
amusive; for as every blast roared louder and louder over the 
roof of this turreted mansion, as the blue flash entered the room, 
for at this time they had extinguished the candles, the countenance 
of Aveline was become as grave and serious as that of the most 
venerable sage lecturing from the pulpit.. At length said she, 
fetching a deep sigh, I hope no poor wretch is so unfortunate ag 
to be tossed at the mercy of these tempestuous billows to-night, 
but I know that the power of our Almighty parent is as Breat on 


that impassioned element as on land. 
* 


Why said, Rose O*Neill, would you not wish this knight of the 
lance whom we are expecting to be on sea at such a time? per- 
haps he is at this moment guided by. the light and approaching 
these happy shores; but did he know of the two beauties who at 
present are contained within this lofty fortress, the lightning would 
fly harmless past him, and the.thunder would roll over his head as 
innoxious as the western breeze. Ah! said Aveline, my dear 
Rose, will you leave off this talk at such a time, I cannot divest *> 
myself of an overpowering dread, when I see the elements con- 
vulsed, and all nature seemingly angry with man; however were 
it not for the thunder and lightning I could enjoy the agitation and . 
tumult of ocean even withectacy. There is no comniotion in the 

10 
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\ 
elements, or any part of nature said Rose, but what I sincerely 


believe-the Deity has-sent for a good purpose, and: whether’ these 
"sweeping storms come to scour away the foetid exhalations which 
the warmth-of summer may have collected, or whether for a 
punishment to map, its our duty, you know, to submit with pa- 
tience, and not sink down under that kind-of slavish fear which 
seems to have seized you just now. Indeed my dear friend, said 
the other, | am not arraigning providence for the. visitations of 
his anger, | know we are deserving. punishment much more severe 
than these, however I must suppose, that the same benign ‘being 
in place of being angry with any of his creatures for dreading 
his displeasure, might rather approve of. our conduct on such 
occasions. 
: ; a 
As they were unknowingly drawn into this serious conversation, 
the time passed imperceptibly with them, and they began to 
experience a-kind of comfort from it, which supported them under 
their present fears, till the door opening, Sir Henry John O-Neill 
presented himself to them ‘and’ bowing, requested the honour of 
their company in the great hall, where they were assembled, he 
said, in order to dance, and that I may havé the advantage of any 
other, said he, fair Aveline shall I flatter myself of having you as 
a-partner in the dance? I have no objections sir said she, after 
my fear subsides, but at present eannot, and beg you will defer it 
for some time, er otherwise perhaps you will find among these 
ladies one more competent than 1: Whatever time is convenient 
for you sweet Aveline, said f&, Is both convenient and pleasing to 
your humble servant, nor could IJ think of asking another, until I 
shall get an utter refusal from yourself. 


They were -glad to find an occasion of leaving the apartment, 
in which some short time before they had found themselves so 
happy ; for females although when mingled with the other sex, 
‘are the very soul and essence of company, yet alone and exposed 
‘to fear, even knowing that they are free from. danger, are in 
themselves weak'and impotent As they entered the ball room, 
which was splendidly ilumined, the gentlemen rose on each side 
to receive them, and two harpers with as many set of pipes, strack 
up the old Kead miel a faultie, your comifig once more. 


e. 
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The dance was supported with much animation for a consider- 
able time, even until pretty rose of Clanbuoy, who was a8 sprightly 
as a butterfly, was perfectly fatigued, and on finishing the last set, 
said she wonld not dance any’ mote that night with those present, 
until, said she in a low voice to Aveline, you tel! me whete your 
valentine is, and I will pérhaps honotr him on your account, but 
you must not be jealoas. T have none, said she. 


aang Sir Henry John O'Neill, now asked out his ne partner, 
and on her appearance on the floor, all eyes were turned toward 
her, for the blaze of the diamonds that surrounding. her neck fell 
down upon her breast, was no greater than the blaze of her coun- 
tenance, knowing that all were observing her, and as she thought 
chiefly on account of the royal bequest. Said her fathar to some 
elderly gentlemen who sat around him; I see Aveline has put on 
an ornament to-night, which we never could induce her to assume 
at any other assembly. - Indeed I cannot help smiling when J look 
at her; for I see she is in a kind of confusion. I assure you when 
‘she visited at: OConnor’s castle, or the seat of Sir Turlough 
OMore, I could not prevail with her even by my most sincere 
entreaties, that she would wear it. ~ She told me at length with 
fears in hear eyes, that she would comply if I urged her, but how 
gaid she; cam] presime to put 6n ee which was accounted an 
ornament to Royalty? 


panic M: @uillan was Pent ebly fond ote ‘his daughter, and 
indeed to any person acquainted with her, it appeared no way 
wonderful. ‘The dance, which was single, served only to disptay 
her fine figure, and almost inconceivable pliability of limb ; but as 
‘soon as she in decency could, she was off the floor, and seated 
beside ‘her friend, who complimented her by saying, she began 
now to fear that she-must surrender the field to her; for truly 
said she, ] am half in love with you myself. If you are said 
Aveline, Ican give you good hopes, by telling you that you are 
without a rival; and if ‘this bawble were taken from around’ my 
shoulders, all the fascination will immediately disappear; so as it 
was you invested me with this shadow of majesty against my will, 
and much after the manner of unfortunate lady Jane Grey, I beg 
-of you leave off teasing me. 
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As one of the gentlemen had gone‘to tha outer gate at the 
drawbridge, he returned and informed them that the storm at that 
moment was truly awful, when all with one consent resigning the 
pleasures of the ball-room for a few minutes, went to that apart- 
ment which fronts the North Atlantic, that they might enjoy the 
grandeur of. the scene passing below, which from the light was 
perfectly visible; but’ the continued roar and braying of the bil- 
lows, one thronging on the back of another, and breaking against 
the rock, prevented all conversation; they could only turn their 
eyes on the chaotic scene, and then in sHence on each other, as 
the wind thundered round the turreted battlements. ° 


While they stood here in consternation, Sir Henry ONeill said 
he thought -he heard like the distant report of artillery, a sound 
which was not very common to any of them; however the use 
of fire-arms was making rapid advances in Ireland at that time, 
as well as in England and Scotland. A-short time after the first, 
they all heard a second, but were bewildered to think what it 
meant; whether said they can it be an engagement by sea, or © 
rather some vessel in distress, for the English said Daniel M‘Quillan, 
are becoming remarkably expert in the use of fire-arms. I am 
persuaded said Sir Henry O*Neill it is no engagement, for man- 
kind in place of destroying each other by sea during this hurricane, 
could not in my opinion ride those mountainous billows in safety 
one hour: however as the reports are increasing in the same space 
of time, I am beginning now to suppose that it is not the sound 
of Corry Vreckon,* the noise of which in springtides resembles 
thunder, and I am sure far exceeds the report of cannon; so | 
think we may conclpde it is some vessel in distress; but she will 
not be long so I can tell you, and the poor fellows who no doubt 
are manfully bearing up against the turbulence of the elements 
that seem now at war, very possibly-have still a remaining spark 
of hope in their bosoms, some perhaps thinking of their parents, 
some of their wives and children, and others of the gentle form 
which in their tarry arms they last encircled: poor fellows said 


® Corry Vreckon, a whirlpool lying between Dura and Scarva, the sound of which is heart 
at twenty or thirty, miles dietance; it is most violent wheri the tide is in, and should the 
largest ship in the British Navy encounter it, she would be whirled round and absorbed in au 
instant; it is as dangerous as the Maelstroom. 
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be a second time in pity to yourselves I could wish these ideas 
obliterated from your minds, and that you were perfectly sensible 
that a watery grave at this dreadful crisis is inevitable. 


Sir Henry John O:Neill* being of a.feeling mind, could not 
be disinterested in such a time. Garry M‘Quillan now called 
aloud, as any person who spoke was necessitated to exert his 
voice even to the utmost stretch, that he positively saw a light 
approaching in the direction in which they had heard the report 
of guns, and immediately on his speaking another was heard, the 
light at this time being so manifest, that they could plainly discover 
a vessel running under the naked poles, and driven by the wind in 
upon a lee share; she had not up one tack and a few men were 
seen thronging. about.the helm. E'ram the moment that she first 
saw the light from the,castle, imagining that it was a beacon of 
safety hoisted in some secure harbour, she made directly for it, 
and making for. it was only hastening on destruction: she had a 
lanthern hung at. her: mainmast-head, besides others at different 
other parts.. She flew past them like a meteor, and coming upon 
a shoal about half a league below the castle, was staved between 
two hidden rocks, at which instant the mast went. by the board, 
and the light disappeared: they are gone for ever cried all, but let 
us hasten: and endeavour if we can tq save some lives, for should 
any of theny have cast themselves into the water, endeavouring to 
swim, it is possible they.may be driven ashore, and through the 
assistance of -providence we will attempt to save them. 


They now. descended from the castle.to the beach, all running 
for some distance down the strand, then clapping close to the 
earth, they after a little saw the hulk where she lay immoveably 
wedged between two rocks, and not the appearance of a standing 
stick. They had not been long here when another small light was 
rajsed on deck, and by which latter signal, they understood that’ 
the crew was safe; then uniting all their voices together they 
-* Most of the Hy-Nialld, says an author, wore the diadem with a majesty becoming a free 
state, and & conscious dignity becoming the merit that purchased it. "Twas about the accession 
of James I..that the O'Neills were deprived of royalty, and Donna) O'Neill wag the sixteenth 
and last monarch of the Tyroné-line, und forty-Gfth of the Hy-Niall race; he was a valiant | 
wnfortumate mav. To the,above family brtonged ‘Brian Borohoime, monarch of Irelani, who 


at the shades of Clontarf, on Good Friday, in the eighty-eighth year of his age fell, bravely: 
fighting for his country against the Danes, when the victory was nearly complete. 
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: ® : 7 
raised a shout, but received no answer from the ship, as it was 
impossible they could be heard, for the noice of wind and water. 


A large fire was in the course of a little time kindled below a 
high promontory, and quite opposite the vessel so that they might 
see some kind hearts were interested for their fate. A smaH rope 
was then tied round a dog’s neck, and he sent into the water, and 
after much fighting, struggling and ineffectual endeavours, he made 
out the ship. A small cable was soon bound to the rope and pulled 
ashore, by the help of which they all landed safely, without the 


\ 


loss of a single.man. Scarcely was there an apartment in the — 


castle in’ which a fire was not kindled, and the entire crew, that- 


consisted’ of some hundred Highland soldiers, brought in and 
supplied with warmth, and afterward each a glass of strong liquor, 
than which nothing could be better for these hardy mountaineers. 


M‘Quillan’s hospitable mansion, his table-the exertions or ser-- 


vices of himself and family, were: always ready to succour the 
distressed, when an opportunity of this kind ‘offeted; and glad 
were they all at the escape of these poor Highlanders, whom a 
moment before they thought consigned to oblivion. On no night 
.in the circle of the three hundred and sixty-five, could they have 
in distress come to the shores of Dunluce more likely to find 
succour and nourishment of whatsoever kind the distressed stood 
in need, than the present, notwithstanding that abundance was 
always at the table of this Irish chieftain, and an open door as an 
index showing the way to it. Having a‘hearty repast, they were 
taken to the barrack, and all the arms concealed, both of theirs 
and M‘Quillan’s galloglaghs; after this they were left to carouse 
together and drink the kead miel a faultie to merning. 


The reason of concealing the arms was to prevent danger in 
case they should quarrel, for in the various multitude of these hat- 
brained northerns, when their spirits were raised with strong 
liquors, nothing was more likely, the broadsward being as ready 
to the Highlander as the knife and fork, and no readier to him 
than thé Frishman nor a better wish to use it; but these weapons 
being laid aside, they might maul and bruise each other to morn- 
ing in perfect safety. Their commander a stately young High- 
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lander of a good deportment, was Sir Coll M‘Donnel from the 
Scottish isles; a plaid of fine texture was gracefully. cast over his 
left shoulder, and a national bonnet of a fabrication still as fine 
sat perched on his brow, and covering only a few of his dark 
. raven locks curled into the skin, and cropped closely: on his face 
the first down of. manhood was beginning to mark his sex, and 
promised to be no fairer than that which dignified his capitol: he 
was also arrayed in a philibeg, with tartan hose reaching just to 
the. swell of a: well turned limb, and exposing a knee white and 
firm as a rock. ‘His finger had received a slight bruise from being 
on deck at the time the mast fell, and now was bleeding profusely, 
staining his burnished sword that hung as a finishing piece on his 
left side. They were all however busied in procuring washes, 
salves.and bandages for him, and the gentlemen on binding it up, 
complimented him on the whiteness of his hands. The reason 
of that said he is because they have done so little, my hands are 
only those of a female, and perhaps when they have sustained the 
_ cause of my country, or that of my friends, seven or eight years, 
they will not be so bright in the colour. 


And yet my young friend said M‘Quillan you. have got a pretty 
sharp initiation on your commencement. May I ask where you 
intended to sleep to-night about two hours back? Did you not 
expect strange lodgings? Undoubtedly said M‘Donnel, we expected 
no less than to sleep with His saltwater majesty your next neighbour; 
but still we did not wish to give him the trouble of accommodating 
so many, unless we could do no better, and yet we have thrust our- 
selves upon you. Well my friend said M‘Quillan, it is only that 
you preferred our place of entertainment to the other, and doing 
so we are in duty bound to support your good opinion of us. I 
had always a spark of hope in my breast, said M‘Donnell, that not 
all the water in the Atlantic could extinguish, for I knew that he 
who rules both wind and waves, had only to say peace be still, 
and all commotion was at an end. And as you thought so it 
happened to you said they, but Jet me unbuckle your plaid, said 
young Daniel M‘Quillan, it seems to be wet. As he opened a 
. massive gold buckle, with a rich embossment, he saw the heraldry 
of the 10yal M‘Donnels raised in large characters across it, that 
is, a ship a naked man, a fish with a hawk as the crest, holding in 
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the talons of one foot a stalk at top branching into three croslets, 
with this motto in French,—* Tout jour pref.”—Always ready. 


From seeing your coat of Arms young mansaid old M‘Quillan, 
T'scarcely need ask your family, your forefathers were sovereigns 
over the Scottish Isles. My name is M‘Donnel said he and I have 
the honour to be descended from the same, but we must leave 
sovereign thoughts aside, and think of that only which is beconi- 
ing a subject. Your remark is just said the other but I must 
confess there is nothing g gives me more exalted or happy ideas 
than to look back on the ine of my great ancestry. Our family 
said Sir Coll both from thinking and acting as kings, have drawn 
upon themselves many and powerful enemies, whose principal 
wish I believe was not to conquer, but extetminate. However 
we are still able to hold a part of Scotland, nothwithstanding the 
number of our opponents, and also to give our friends some little 
assistance hesides. And may I ask, said M‘Quillan to him, with- 
out offence to which of the M‘Donnel’s are you son, as I have 
the honour to be acquainted with many chieftains of that name in 
the Isles. I am sir said he, son to Sir Alexander M'Donnel,* and 
I believe also a kinsman to Robert Bruce the hero of Bannock- 
burn; hut at the same time that I take the I:berty of informing 
you thus, I humbly beg you not to understand me as boasting of 
my pedigree—it is only that you may better know my line of ex- 
traction: for were I fond of tracing myself up to heroism alone, 
although Robert Bruce was both a patriot and hero, there are 
M: Doves whose deeds could vie with the most renowned ever 
performed in the cause of Scotland; but I fear I have gone too 
far, however in the presence of gentlemen who tell me, their ideas 
are raised when speaking of their forefathers, I hope to receive 
pardon for this disgression, and these things being known to them. 
that they will not suppose me boasting in what I have said; and 
since 1 have received both my life I may say, and the life of my 


* On a promontory of Morven or Mainland, side of Mull, a name given to that arm of the 
sea which divides the Isle of Mull from the Mainland, stand the ruins of the castle of Artoro- 
ish,once’a strong bold of the Lord of the Isles, {xloy was their chief place of residence, and 
in it was a large stone, having a hule in which they stood to be crowned. The king of Scot- 
land in .the absence of M'BDonnel went to. the Isles, and p'aced a governor in one of his 
castles; but he returoed in time, aud dung up the governor in the kiug’s sight, who made the 
best of his way out of the ruad, lest he should be suecessor to his deputy. 
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men at your hands to-night, besides many other marks of kindness, 
may I ask to whom | have the honour to be indebted for such 
hospitality. 


2 


You are now sir in the castle of Dunluce, said the old man, 
and 1 Daniel M*Quillan am the person to whom it belongs, who 
on account of this night being the anniversary of my daughter’s 
birth, am still more happy by reason of your fortunate escape, 
and that J had it in my power to lend. assistance to any person in 
distress, but more to the son of a M‘Donnel. You see before you, 
Sir Henry John O*Neill of Shanes-castle, or Clanbuoy, as it is 
commonly called, and concerning the families from which either 
he or I am descended, it is unnecessary to trouble you farther, for 
I am certain fame has told both to you. From my childhood said 
he, I have been accustomed to hear from my family, recitals of 
the De Borgos, and also of the Hy Nialls of Tara, with which 
latter the M‘Donnels have long been in alliance; so you sée I ean 
shanagh,* as the Irish saying is with you both. 


The dance was now resumed again, the storm being much 
abated, and cheerfulness mingled with friendship seemed to have 
enlivened almost every countenance in the ball-room. With Sir 
Coll M‘Donnel came some officers of rank, who were all present, 
and whom he introduced to their common host with the same 
ceremony as himself. I said he ought rather to receive my orders 
from some of these gentlemen, who have measured swords with 
the enemy in many a well tried field, but for me as the saying is, 
I am only a green horn, never having been farther engaged than 
in a few skirmishes. 


As you say you are but a beginner in the art of war, said.Sir 
Henry O‘Neill, I dare say you are not so in the exercise of the 
ball-room—the ladies have almost danced us down to-night, and 

-I shall consider it a favour if-you. assist me in supporting our 


*® The word shanagh comes from senachie, which signifies the family historian or hard of an 
Irish chieftaio. The-senachies, the fileas, the minstrels; the bards or poets. The Danes called 
them Scalds. At Drimeceat Aodh or Hugh, king of Ireland, convened a parliament in order to 
extirpate this class of men, a8 by their numbers they had become rather burthensome to the 
people: however by the intercession of St. Columb Kille they were spared, but discouraged from 
multiplying. —8t. Columb said by banishing these men the history of our nation would be lost, it 
being altogether in their hands and therefure a few were retained. iy : ; 
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cause. What I can do, said he, shall be gladly contributed and I 
should be unwilling to assist in any cause wherein the sex are to 
be. opposed, ony that on such opposition much of our happiness 
depends. And now when I do purpose to enlist under your 
banner, can you assure me that one of your well refined young 
ladies will venture to take as a partner a wild Highland laddie 
from amang the heather, wha hae been aftner a: partner to gour 
cocks, and moor hens, than to sick fine Jadies; and I can tel] you 
that I can leap burns and climb braes meikle better than dance, 
but what I can is at your service. 


M‘Donnel spoke what we call broken Scotch, and such a dialect 
to any person accustomed to it is by no means unpleasing. Will 
you have the goodness said he to O'Neill, to choose me a partner. 
I would be extremely sorry said the latter, to take that privilege 
out of your own hand—recollect you are in Ireland, the country 
of hospitality and freedom, if I don’t say too much and we as° 
Irishmen give you leave to choose for yourself, and at the same 
time, pledge ourselves that whatsoever your choice is, no one 
present shall be offended. I must also inform you, that we on 
going to the Scottish shore, shall claim the same prerogative. 
You are very kind said M‘Donnel, and I find no more courtesy 
when present in your country that what | have often been in- 
formed. 


But said ONeill I am hardly doing you justice—there are two 
other young ladies whom you have not seen yet and in order that 
you may have them all before your eyes, previous to your making 
a choice, I shall ask them in. ; 


It was not long after this, when Sir Henry John O'Neill entered, 
leading in his left hand his sister Rose, and in hie right Aveline: 
M‘Quillan. Behold said he, presenting Aveline, the heiress of 
Dunluce,—then bringing forward his sister, and also the heiress 
of Shanes-castle. Sir Coll saluted them in the manner in which 
a young knight ought, and one too who was going abroad in 
search of adventure; but although he received them with politeness, 
yet he almost forgot himself in their presence, and bowing, with 
some confusion, asked one of them to dance, scarcely knowing 
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which; but from whatever he articulated, and his bow inclining - 
toward Rose O‘Neill, she accepted the invitation by retarning him 
the same act of complaisance in a courtesy. 


At the time Sir Coll M‘Donnel and his men were brought into 
the castle, the two young ladies of whom I have been speaking, 
had a full view of him from the door of the apartment which they 
occupied, although he might not have noticed them. They pitied 
him from his years being exposed to such a tempest, and also 
lightning and thunder, which was sufficient to shock the stoutest 
mariner; little I knew said Rose ONeill, when I was talking of a 
foreign prince or knight of the Jance, that the curly head of this 
poor youth was abiding the pitiless pelting of the storm, and this 
_ perhaps too, his first voyage to a strange country: it was a happy 
circumstance that so many gentlemen were present to assist them 
in landing, otherwise had they remained there until morning, J 
should think they would have been dead even with cold; but the 
all-ruling arm of Providence assuaged the billows, and directed 
them into a harbour which, although we thought otherwise, was 
to them a place of safety. 


"Said Aveline, heaving a sigh and putting on her serious face as 
she looked straight into the fire, not seeming to notice that her 
friend was present; I wonder are his parents living,-or has he no 
elder brothers who might have been sent on this hazardous expe- 
dition. Since he is now with his men saved from the danger of 
the seas, said Rose, in answer to what she had almost involun- 
tarily asked, since he-is perfectly secure, will you candidly tell 
me whether you could wish any of his brothers in his place: but 
rouse yourself and shake your plumes, leave aside that grave face 
that you have put on more fitting an old woman, for I expect we 
shall be sent for to the ball-room immediately, and you know 
there is to be a contest between you and me to-night. I am not 
at all disposed to contend with you, said she, in this cause, 
therefore you have the matter to yourself. When Aveline 
was in a way to pity any individual, she became as grave 
as an abbess,—and it was evident from the cast of her coun- 
tenance that, in this propensity of mind, she felt much inward 
happiness. 
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As they were thus engaged in conversation, Sir Henry O-Neill 

entered, and reqaested their company in the ball-room; and it 

‘ was on their first appearance to Sir Coll M‘Donnel that he took 
the liberty of asking, as a partner, pretty Rose of Clanbuoy, who 
with all spirit and vivacity executed the dance with natura] grace 
and elegance, smiling to her friend as she was handed round the 
corners, and seeming to say, I knew I would engage him. M‘Don- 
nel fired by one of those merry lilts peculiar to his country; and 
assisted by a pair of good bagpipes, performed the highland reel 
in its national character, and always appeared more elevated as _ 
the pipes screwed it a peg higher, until in respect for his fair 
partner, he bowed a conclusion. 


During the dance Aveline sat with her eyes fixed on them both, 
and whilst she saw her friend become more animated, she became 
more serious, though sometimes she was forced to smile through 
all her gravity of face, and when she did so, showed such a 
countenance as never. failed to captivate. . 


After the dance Sir Col] handed his fair partner to a seat beside 
her friend, and then joined the gentlemen; but frequently turning 
his eyes, appeared as if stealing a look of the heiress of Dunluce, 
then rising up from his present place, as if no situation in the 
house could make him easy, he crossed to them again, and asking 
if they would allow him the honour of their company, on being 
accepted, took a seat with them. As I am a stranger, ladies, said 
he, and perhaps in this cheerful assembly thinking of friends that 
I have left behind, I have persumed to ask the privilege which I 
am now in possesion of, and of which no doubt I am envied by 
many gentlemen present, but for the liberties which J have taken 
as a wandering Highland laddie, I hope to receive your indulgence 
together with the pardon of those who deserve this seat better 
than I. I don’t imagine, said his partner in the dance, that you 
need be in the least degree uneasy in regard of your dangerous 
situation, and if it were only in respect of us, you will be as secure 
as in the city of Edinburgh. I beg to be excused, said he, I have 
intimated that my situation was happy, but not dangerous, unless 
so far as to encounter the glances of four bright eyes, as unmann- 
ing to me as the most formidable enemy. It appears from that, 
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said Aveline, as you are in little dread of your enemies. I see 
said he, you will either make me a hero or a being insensible, and 
as my assertions on either of these points can by no means prove 
amy argument, I shall.resign the field. 


May I ask, have you ever been in Scotland? I said Aveline, 
have been in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and in the castle of Dumbarton. 
You have then said he rejoicing that he had drawn her into con- 
versation, seen the sword of the immortat Sir William Wallace? 
I had the honour said she, to raise it in, my hand,- but had I not 
known of his existence beyond a doubt, could not have believed 
it possible for any man to wield it. Have you said he, been in 
Holyrood house.—I have, said she, and also on our return, my 
father took me to some of the islands, in one of which called 
Staffa we spent a few days, and were hospitably received and 
entertained by a party of London gentry who come there it being 
the summer season, to see the beauties and natural curiosities of 
the islands: and here were basaltic pillars resembling those of the 
Giant’s Causey, and which some think a continuation of the same 
mole. In this island is the celebrated cave of Fingal, one hundred 
and seventeen feet high at the mouth, and into which the tide 
flows to the depth of nine feet. 


I could scarcely said he, have imagined that one of our most 
learned philosophers could have gone about the description more 
accurately. Weesalso said she, during our stay in Edinburgh had 
a number of musicians, with whom I was highly pleased; | think 
the Scottish airs remarkably sweet, and when well executed no- 
thing is more fascinating. There was one in particular that was 
performed with much justness, and indeed for a fortnight after- 
ward, I betimes would have thought I heard the soft strains of it 
vibrating in my ear, now according to my share of faste and 
judgement, | considered it executed with correctness and euphony, 
Pray said he, may I ask the name of it. I think said she, they 
called it through the wood laddie. I know it ma’am, said he, per- 
fectly and esuld give it to you on the violin, or.as our countrymen 


call it, the fiddle—have you got such an instrument in the castle ? 


We have sir said she,—my brothers perform a little on it: but 


that instrument which is most practised in our family is the Irish 
< 11 
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harp, and one perhaps you would esteem but lightly. Upon my 
honour ma’am, said he, it is quite otherwise ; 1 am extremly fond 
"2 of the harp, and have not the least doubt but vou can touch it 
with a masterly hand, if you'll allow me to apply that epithet to 
a lady’s’ hand. 


They had now commenced what might be called a musical 
conversation, the most delightful to both of any other, but 1 am 
much inclined to suppose that any ordinary subject on which Sir 
Coll could have succeeded to engage her was interesting to him 
in an important degree. She asked many questions of him re- 
garding the natural beauties of Scotland—its mountains, lakes, 
woods and rivers; besides others respecting its historical and po- 
litical character; ‘but not a word was there from either even 
tending toward that subject so much hackneyed by every preten- 
der, although I might venture to say, one of their hearts was 
probably as sincere as those who at every intervicw of such a 
kind make manifold more professions.: 


While they were thus employed, and the time seeming to pass 
imperceptibly with them, a messenger came from the other end 
of the room and requested his company with the gentlemen, that 
they were al] getting favourite pieces of music performed, and 
that he was called upon to make a choice as well as others. | 
have, said Sir Coll M'Donnel found my present company so 
pleasing and also so improving, that it is with sincere regret I part 
them, notwithstanding that music is so dear to me; however ladies 
keeping in inind your first indulgence, shali I expect the honour 
of your company as heretofore on my return after diseharging 
those duties, required of me by the gentlemen in the other side of 
the room. On being answered in the affirmative, he politely took 
his leave of them, and passing to the. other party, we, said they, 
are each of us about to get his favourite piece of, music played by 
the minstrels, and we thought it would be an act of injustice not 
to give you lawful notice, so you are at liberty to call upon what- 
soever air you wish, whether national fanciful or otherwise. In- 
deed said he, there are many airs, both Scottish and Irish, which 
I could call upon, but perhaps they might discover more want of 
taste than were I to sit silent, but when I hear your choice 
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melodies severally performed, gentlemen, I shall do myself the 
honour you are kind enough to propose, whether my selection he 
tasteful or not. - 

The minstrels now stood ready for commencing, and-beginning 
at the host, each in turn made a request until it went round them 
all save M‘Donnel, who speaking as he had done before, sajd the 
tune he wished played was only simple, but as it was the one 
performed on leaving sight of the mountains in Scotland, there 
were possibly gentlemen present who wished to hear. it as well as 
he; therefore he said he would call upon that one called, “ Through 
the hazel glens of Spey,” where said he I fondly hope to return, 
at one time or other, however delusive my fond expectations might 
be, finishing the last part of the sentence.with a long sigh. Aveline 
and her friend sat listening to the conversation, chiefly that part 
of it where he said with a sigh, he hoped to return to the hazel 
glens of Spey. 


. He seems, poor young lad, said Rose O'Neill, to have a sincere 
wish to return to his country, but what the ties are, which en- 
gender those weighty sighs that he heaves, I cannot take upon 
me to say; but assuredly the air that he called for, is one of the 
sweetest ever composed in that musical country. Have you the 
words? said she. Yes I have said Aveline, smiling, and am 
- beginning to fear there is love -under the hazel glens of Spey: 
that word sounds so heavily on his heartstrings, that even un- 
known to him, as I imagine it has brought forth a sigh, and: 
whether it may be love of kindred, love of country, or love of 
another kind, I cannot tel]. Upon my word, said pretty Rose, 
your definition of love, and the sefisations to be understood under 
the word “hazel glen” are perfect originals in their kind; and 
indeed Miss Aveline, with your solemn face and serious looks, 
who would have thought that you knew what the meaning of that 
dangerous term was? not thinking that you could give such a. 
finished explanation of it, but you are so much given to medi- 
tation and thought, and who can tell what those thoughts are” 


As the minstrels performed the tune, they went over the words 
of the song to themselves, repeating 
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Tho’ foaming Spey should quit the glen, 
I’ll meet my Jessy there again. 


Undoubtedly, there is some witchery on his mind, Concerning 
the rural glens and bonny lasses of Scotland: 


‘¢And a’ the maids frae Clyde to Dee, 
Young Jessy Cam’ron pleases me.” 


Yes said Rose O‘Neill that’s the origin of those long fetched 
sighs, and likewise that ardent and anxious hope of returning to 
his country. And poor lad said Aveline, in such a tempest surely 
these silly ideas did not occour to him to-night, but certainly in 
a tempestuous hour like to that in which he landed, even that he 
had been possessed of some of your imaginary sensations, he 
could not be occupied so foolishly. In what a fantastical silly 
light said the-other, you represent those matters which you would 
wish to be so, I am certain; but the last sigh he gave, and the 
air he called for, tell me no less than he is in love, and also longs 
to return; it is very possible that your resemblance to the friend 
he left behind, has been the principal reason for his insisting, or 
rather soliciting to be admitted as our companion here. 


Aveline said nothing in answer to this dissertation, but sighed, 

_ and agnknowingly relapsed into her pretty grave face and philo- 
sophical physiognomy so becoming her. Take care said Rose 
taking her a flap on the cheek, take care said she, er you’ll sigh 
yourself into love, and I wish it is not half begun with you: if 
you would quit thinking, and leave aside your deep reveries, you 
might do better; but I almost see that you are gone and bewil- 
dered in thought. I hope said Aveline you are not imputing 
a weakness to me, of which 1 am altogether innocent; if ever 
you had known me immersed in vain ideas or fanciful notions, 
you might well accuse me; but as it is, I think you have no 
reason. I indeed must confess said she that I pitied him, but any 
fartHer I cannot by any means, submit to an unjust accusation; 
and therefore my dear friend, I beg you will not tease me any 
farther on this matter. I do not wish said the other, you should 
understand me as teasing you; I am only representing as a friend 
to you the manner in which I see you are affected, and while 1 
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think you are not aware of: you say you only pity him, but I 
beseech you guard against that term, for it has unthinkingly led 
thousands like an Ignis. Fatuus into the most inextricable, and I 
may say even fatal associations, - For. what is pity? It is un- 
doubtedly love unfledged, and though callow at present, and lying 
as it were, in embryo, it will positively assume strength at one 
time or other, and mounting on wing, you know not whege its 
flight may terminate. Your wholesome counsel, said Aveline, is 
both salutary and pleasing to me, and if I may be allowed any 
thing to say in justice of my own inclinations, must always sup- 
pose that the pity which I felt toward him, was nothing more 
than what the ties of humanity obligate one rational being to feel 
for another; and in compliment to you pretty Rose, for your 
moral lecture and refined dissertation on the foregoing subject, I 
am called upon to say you have even excelled the gravest of the 
fathers, whom when in the habit of receiving monastic admo- 
nitions | was accustomed to hear; but ] hope with me you will 
conclude that the air is sweet, and also that the young Islander 
feels its most affecting pathos, which I presume is nothing more 
than what any young man would, when in a strange countr y he 
should beds one of his national airs well executed. 


Well ‘aid her friend, Jet us conclude so, for he is coming to join 
us I see. Ladies said he on returning, | feel much happiness in 
rejoining you again after hearing so many of our sweetest national 
airs performed—a pleasure in which I am certain you both par- 
ticipate as deeply as the poor stranger; but certainly ladv Aveline, 
if she-will allow me to call her by that name, for | think I will 
not be mistaken in saying that she is a musica] enthusiast. 


But pray said Aveline which of those pieces did you consider 
the sweetest? for that old Irish melody called “ Hoolagandagh 
oh,” in my opinion is beyond comparison, and like many others 
of our country, is well adapted to the harp; it was on that in- 
strument it was composed. Assuredly said he it is fascinating to 
an extreme, and is one of those melodies I presume which to all 
the world has celebrated your country for the soft cadence and 
melancholy of her music; but may I ask how you liked the Glens 
of Spey? Extremely well, said they, have you been accustomed 
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to hear it sung? O yes said he often. Was it by gentlemen or 
ladies? I have heard it sung by both, said he but think that a 
soft voice suits it best; and lady Aveline I would venture to 
assert, that if you have the words and please to essay, you can 
do it equal justice. I am indeed said she fond of the air, and have 
the stanzas or words, I should say, but cannot please myself in 
singing, and perhaps might please others Jess. You have heard 
it done so well, said Rose O‘Neill that she is intimidated, not- 
withstanding her being possessed of a sweet voice and science in 
proportion. 


But said Sir Coll, will you inform me is Sir Phelim Roe ONeill 
earl of Tyrone, related to the family ef Shanescastle, I mean | 
Sir Henry to your family? He is said ONeill, our kinsman and 
firm ally long and often tried; our common ancestor reigned in 
Tara, besides many others of the royal Hy-Neill race. ‘I feel said 
Sir Coll M‘Donnel sincerely unhappy in your last relation, so 
much so that I could abmost wish I never had touched on the 
shores of your hospitable island; had I met you in the field of 
battle as an open enemy, or had I never known either the good- 
ness or the engaging manners of an O*Neill or a M‘Quillan, I 
; might not now regret iny coming, but as it is, 1 am almost un- 
fortunate in being rescued from the fury of the wind and waves. 


And pray Sir said Daniel M-Quillan, may I ask what is the 
cause of this strange emotion in your mind? The cause said 
M‘Donnel ig this, Owen Roe ODonnel of Tyrconnell sent to my 
father supplicating assistance against the Earl of Tyrone, in 
consequence of which embassy I am sent with these troops to 
succour your late enemy. It is more than probable said O*Neill 
that you may meet us there under the banner of our friend; but 
if you should my dear sir I beg of you not to let it disturb our 
present happiness, for you know that acts of generosity and hos- 
pitality may be performed in the field of battle as well: as in the 
drawing-room or cabinet. 


Owen Roe Mis whom you aire about to suecour, is a brave 
man, and I am certain you will be as much attached to him after 
a little intercourse as you have been or are,to your present host 
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and his friends. These things are possible are truly possible said 
M‘Donnel, but still they cannot set my mind at rest, however, as 
I find it is inevitable, I shall take it in as good part as I can, 
hoping that you will all think as abet of me as my mission 
will aktow. - 


While they were handling this disagreeable subject from right 
to left, Aveline and her friend were listening attentively, and no 
doubt bore a part in the depression of mind into which the stranger 
was lately.cast. He turned his eyes frequently toward her, and 
seemed from the time he was informed of their alliance to Tyrone, 
totally lost in thought. A bell at length announced the hour of 
supper, and they retired obedient to the call, some with hearts as 
light and as cheerful as the lark that soars aloft, and carrols up to 
heaven her morning hymn, but others affected in a different 
manner ; however the night past over agreeably, and the follow- 
ing day was set apart for some little sport and pastime, in order 
to banish any unfavourable thoughts from their minds that might 
have arisen from the late eclaircissement between their guest and 
them. I should be glad, said old Daniel M‘Quillan, that we could 


have a race to-day, it is now long since I have seen a match on 
the sod, and if we could find a good pair, I think the beauty *y 
this fine morning would add much to our diversion, and the course ; 
is in such condition that the cattle themselsos would take delight 
in the exercise. 


I have an old blood said O‘Neill, which has reigned victorious 
for many years, and though now cast, has still spunk enough, and. 
‘js aa keen for the lead as when he started a three-year-old, and to 
this day I’ll bet he’ll outwind the best of your country gallopers. 
Do you mean, said Garry M‘Quillan, old Tarah? The same said 
he. I fear replied the other, we have nothing in this country 
could either catch him or match him: however if we had any one 
{hat could start with him, it would still raise a little pastime. 


Could M‘Ilvennan’s colt do nothing ? said Daniel M‘Quillan; I 
see his son putting him frequéaitly over the course, and I can as- 
sure you he runs hard and long. Is he full-bred? said M‘Donnel. 
He is blood by the sire, said Garry M‘Quillan; but his dam came 
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from one of your own watery islands, and I think that the Brim- 
magh Dhu, this is the name which his master gives him, I say ] 
must think that the Brimmagh Dhu has as much fire from her as 
from his high-born sire, and J can tell you he will do much more 
than any person is aware of; but I know he has a custom of 
bolting, and unless we could secure him from this practice, we 
would have little sport, and again there is no possibility of pulling 
him, however I think if he keeps to old Tarah twice around the 
course or three timeés,-he will be more easily managed; the best 
plan, in my opinion, or rather the best remedy against bolting is 
to run him with winkers, and if it is necessary, we shall put a curb 
on him, and I think between that and a pair of good spurs, we 
shall manage him. The winkers said Daniel M‘Quillan may be 
useful to him, but I do not approve of the curb; he has always ~ 
been accustomed running in a snaffle, and 1 would not like to try 
him with any other. 


But I know not whom we can get to ride him, for my father’s 
jockey is gone to ride near Dublia. No man said Garry shall 
ride him but young M'Illvennan, nor do I think he would do. as 
much for any other, as scarcely any person besides this lad ever 


owas béen on his back. ‘Well said old Daniel M‘Quillan, will you 
~gsend and apprize M‘Ilvennan that he may know, and also that we 


may hear what he says, for I am persuaded he has a high opinion 
of the Brimmagh Dhu, but Sir Henry, I would fondly know if 
you have got a jockey? I have the jockey who always rode Ta- 
rah, said he, and I believe he is soinething akin to the Brimmagh 
in this disposition, for he is unwilling to allow any other to cross 
him. But said M‘Quillan, since your jockey is a professional 
horseman, it will be necessary to give charges to him that he act 
fairly with young M‘Ilvennan as we can say he is but a child and 
never rode a match before. I shall charge him strictly said O-~ 
Neill, for there is all reason that the Brimmagh and his rider 


‘should get fair play. Well then said the other, what would yoy 


think if you and I should ap over and ask him for the colt? 


This being settled upon fay set out, and cnping the hill began 
to come in sight of the cabin,:but were met by the master before 
they came forward, carrying a weighty bludgeon of black thorn 
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under. his arm and his hat in his’ hand, musha good marrow 
marning to you says he, and you're a thousand times welcome. 


M‘Ilvennan said M‘Quillan, we are about to have a race, if you 
allow us. Arrah long life to yourselves many a good race, my 
blessipg light on the times I have seen about Dunluce a hiskey. 
But why-do you ask if I will let yes? Sure you know I have been 
sick this: saison almost from hallontine, and bad.luck to the morsel 
of any thing gave it to me, but just as you observe for want of a 
good race. 


Why said M-Quillan the business is, Sir Henry John ONeill i 
challenged all. the North of Antrim, from the Bann to the Bush, 
-and from the Bush to-Croaghmore, boasting that old Tarah could 
run away from them all. Arrah by the frost although I wouldn't 
like to pick a quarrel with Mister O«Neill bekage as I may safely 
say he’s an ould cronie of yours master, but if he was Tarah over 
again, by Sheemiss a Murphy I’ll find a horse will run with him, 
. and that not very far off either, mind I’m telling yes, at the same 
time drawing himself up on his centre and assuming more confi- 
dence. And pray said M‘Quillan where is that horse, for I can 
_ think of none swift enough? If yes don’t-know then I tell you 
“ without putting a tooth in it, and bad luck to the other horse I 
mane than the Brimmagh Dhu striking the palm of his hand 
sharply with the cudgel, and looking: with determination in 
OsNeill’s face. - 


From this saying said his master am I to. understand.that you 
will let him run to save the honour of our country? Arrah by the 
nine Whillans* if he could run with the wind you'll get him with 
a faultie. I find therefore that you are willing and since this day 
js so far spent.l wish that you have him in readiness pretty early 
to-morrow, and bring him ito the ground with your son who I 
mtend shail ride for the honour of the family of M‘Quillan and 
the castle of Dunluce. Mé‘Ilvennan went away as much loaded 
with honour as if he had been choosen in the combat of the 
Horatii against the Curatii. A messenger was immediately des- 


'® The Whillans are nine rocks in the sea near to Glenarm, ying prétty low, and called by 
some pe Maidens. 
12” 
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patched to Clanbuey to prepare old Tarah and have him on the 
ground before ten the next morning, with his Jockey O'Kelly and 
all his furniture. 


“Millvennan turned into his cabin after the gentlemen took leave 
of him, and raising himself up like an orator with the hat on his 
brows, and still retaining the cudgel fast grasped by the middle, 
musha by my faith said he, stopping in the middle of the sentence 
and calling choo to Driver, who interrupted him by fawning an 
him, Choo agaddy I say with your bad manners, arrah will some 
of yes take hould of that dog till 1 be done spaiking. The dog ~ 
was now laid: hold on by two.of the children, who with much 
difficulty held him down, but still the faithful animal kept his eye 
fixed on his master, a personage dearer to him than the emperor 
of all the east. I say said he d’ye see me now? Iam choosen © 
to prap up the honour of Mister M‘Quillan, ‘by running the Brim- 
magh Dhu against ould Tarah of Clanbuoy, as 1 was saying 
honey, what’s that I smell burning in the fire over bye there ? 
Arrah why don’t yes look out to the sheeps, ye lazy blaggard 
spalpeens you as I may say. Well then hang me,—where did you 
leave the cow’s pat? But to makea long story short—who’s that . 
gwine whiskin along the ditch and a brown dog after him? .As 
he pronounced the last. word Driver espying the dog, bolted 
through between his legs overturning both the children, and nearly 
taking the feet from the orator, who struck wickedly at him as he 
passed with a marrafastie to the bad breed of yes; but as soon 
as he saw him and the other engage, throwing away his cudgel, 
he ran after him with a thousand whillilieus and hirrus, now 
agaddy now shake him ahalliagh. .. 


The purport of his unfinished oration was to tell his family that 
he stood pledged for the honour of M‘Quillan, and also that he 
intended to go to Banagher* for a little of the sacred sand, to 


* Banagher ‘church, ‘in the county Derry, stands south-west of Dungiven, and was erected ia 
the fifth century: here are also the wails of an old abbey, in tolerable repair. The titular saint 
of Banagher was Murrough® O'Heauey, in whose name the sand is lifted, and also by one of the 
same family. There is a smal stream passes this church, called Owen Reagh, near to the sowye 
of which, in the mountains, fa a deep pool, called Lag-na-paistie, where an enormous serpent, 
gays tradition, lies coiled up, “thas was formerly accustomed to come out, and lie round a little 
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cast over the Brimmagh to save him from witchcraft, or the a oink 
of an ill hy said he. 


It was dot that he doubted the speed of the Baatewh against 
any thing that ever went on four feet, but suspecting that witch- 
craft, necromancy, and all kinds of conjury were afoot at such 
a time, and on the other hand, knowing that the virtue of Bana- 
gher sand was a complete-repellative and counteractor of all 
secret machinations, he mourited his capul bawn, accountred in a 
straw saddle, or what the Irish call a Ssugan with stirrups of 
gads or withes and a pair of branks brandishing over her head 
his shilelah, and holding his elbows as high as his ears calling 
aloud to his Andromache to fling the besom after him. Just as he 
had commenced his prosperous career, attended by all the omens 
of fortune and good luck, and humming to himself “ Patrick’s 
Day in the morning,” he, espied at some distance approaching 
him, a red-haired female barefoot and being perfectly aware that 
this was immediate disaster and misfortune, he was entranced 
with apprehension regarding the sequel of his journey, and rein- 
ing up the capul bawn, he waved the cudgel shouting aloud to her 
to take to one side, accompanying his peremptory orders with 
all the’ approbrium his vernacular tongue would allow, shower- 
ing down on her head: bad lucks, murrains and marafasties in 
abundance. 


From M‘Ilvennan’s waving hillooing and other violent agita- 
tions, the woman imagined that he was in some kind of distress, 


green hill, with his tail in hie mouth, He had committed many ravages on the neighbouring 
herds, until St. Murrogh prayed to be enabled to put three bands of rushes on him, which was 
granted to him; he then prayed that these three bands might betome bands of iron, which was 
also granted: the serpent then requested, say they, to have his face turned ta O'Kane’s country, 
which the pious saint was good enough to allow. I remember as often as I passed thia place, to 
have a serious dread on me for O‘Heaney's prisoner. In times past when wheel vehicles were 
not so common as they are now, and chiefly ia mountainous regions, it happened one day that a- 
number of carriers returning from the glen woods, with truesen of timber suspended on each side 
of their horses to the pins of their straddlés, were coming to Owen-Reagh, but it was so swollen 
with the summer rajns, that they were obliged to lay down their loads, and wait until the water 
subsided. There was a poor man residing convenient to the stream above-mentioned, who being 
tortured with the rheumatic pains, begged to be carried out to see the grandeur of the torrent 
falling into Lag-ne. paistie. He was according to hid wirhea placed. an an eminence above, and 
his attendants went farther up leaving him alone, when the pins of one of the etriddles that had 
failen into the etream aprlearing.to him above the surface of the water, as the horns of the pantie 
rising to devour him, he eprung to his feet and made the best of his way bome, never feeling pain 
nor ache more. 
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and required -her immediate assistance, therefore she with all haste 
made directly toward him, which so far disconcerted him, that ; 
clapping spurs to the capul bawn, he wheeled to the right and 
made out of the way at full speed, but'there being a large trench 
before him and the woman taking a near ‘road he lost all patience. 
To turn back was to him nearly as bad as to meet his-evil stars, 
and being hemmed in on every side, he scarcely knew what to 
do, until leaping from his oaten saddle, he took up an armful of 
stones and let fly at her, who perceiving his meaning and not till 
then, betook herself to flight, being followed across the fields by 
a brisk cannonade, the ‘bullets rolling on right and left as pice 
as hail. 


_ When he had properly repelled this fatal omen, that was just 
on the hinge -of undging all his most brilliant hopes, he mounted 
a second time, and had not ridden far unti] he found a horse-shoe 
which happily undid all the baneful consequences of the former 
events, and ensured him prosperity for the remaining part of his 
journey, let him meet whosoever he would. The sum of the 
matter was that he arrived safe at the place, entered the hallowed 
ground, put up a short prayer to the saint, and what was remark- 
able met one Murrough O‘Heaney, 9 lineal descendant: of the 
guardian angel of that district, and called after him name and 
surname. His directioris were to cast three handfuls of the sand 
which O‘Heaney lifted to him in the name of the saint, over the 
horse as he left the stable door in the morning, and as many over 
the rider, and that he might sheep on either ear in respect of 
witchcraft for that day. He arrived at home a little before day, 
and had just taken a short sleep and given some refreshment to 
the companion of his journey, hanging up his oaten saddle and 
timber bridle on the balk of the couple over the capul bawn, 
where she stood crumping her fodder with her sleek hide as white 
as a daisy, I say just as he had given her a little provender, the 
cry struck his ear, that there was old Tarah surrounded by some 
hundreds from Clanbuoy and heading fairly for Dunluce. 


M«llvennan that instant threw all from him and ronning to the 
door took a sharp look of him, ‘muttering in to, himself, dhira- 
lhora he’s a vourneen, but I’m afraid sand and all it will stand 
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hard with the poor Brimmagh Dhu, Och on, och oa my poor 

fellow choo agaddy, I’m not spaiking to you, you’re always 

bothering me when you see me in trouble; my poor fellow I say 

over again what will youdo? For as I’m a sinner ae horse is 
_as long as the barn and the byre. 


' The plaice where the Brimmagh stood was with. wattles and 
plaster made as close as a magpie’s nest, then lined within with 
straw mats to save him from the walls, and appearing as dark as 
a vault. A messenger now came from Dunluce for the colt, and 
bringing a-good cover with him, so that he might appear as 
respectable as possible.. When he was brought out, his master 
did not forget to cast the sand over both him and his son, together 
with a hearty blessing, receiving on their backs a shower of 
besoms, brogues and broomsticks from the children; but he would 
not move from the door unless frisking and playing, until they 
had to bring forth his dam after her long journey, and lead her 
along side of him. All the peasantry, even to the little boys, 
now gathered out and marched along with the young hero, who 
was about to make his first experiment on the sod. The ground ° 
on which the match was to be run, was a little green eminence 
having a stone fence of a circular form round its extremity, 
nearly a mile in length; the field was altogether flat, save this 
little protuberance, which was a good stand for the spectators, 
and which including all the eines and hills in the neighbourhood, 
was well covered. 


‘Afier they had: waited long in anxious expectation, holding 
their hands above their eyes and as every horse topped the hill 
hearing the cry, there they come, old Tarah at length appeared, 
covered and led by a grooms when he was stripped he showed 
like an old veteran. who, often victorious, and thinking that his 
‘services in the-field were done, was yet obliged to come forth 
against a new opponent. Ashe passed along with a light step, 
his fiery eye rolled red and restless, viewing the ground and 
grinding ‘the well burnished bit all laved in foam. His colour 
was a dark chesnut, with a few scattered hairs on his tail, his 
back speckled with snowdrops, and the scars on his flanks repre- 
sented ¢he laurels of many a hardearned victory. 
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The Brirmamagh when stripped was what we would call a pretty 
animal, having a small white scratch as some jockies term it 
turning over.the far nostril; in colour be was black.as jet, and 
his glossy skin shone like oileloth. He was hard and round, aad 
for a horse of his height few could be found occupying such a 
space of ground. His mane flowed in waves over his neck, one 
of his forefeet turning a little out, and to crown all, his sweeping 
black tail fell down to his heels: however, it beiag switched, and 
his mane lightened, he had a mach smarter appearance. As he 
approached the course, he filled the air with shrieks and neighings, 
snufing and gazing round him for his venerable dam, and fre- 
quently throwing up his heels and gamboling like a foal. 


Sir Henry John O'Neill rode forward, having Sir Coll M‘Don- 
nel on his right hand, and young Daniel M‘Quillan on his left, 
and as they were riding up to the cattle, said, I will double the 
bets if you add another mile to the heat, making it four times 
round the course or four miles. I fear said M‘Quillan, the only: 
chance we stand is in the short heat; for you know the animal 
is young, and J might almost say untried. He is active however 
and light a foot said O'Neill, and it is more than probable, will 
take the first heat from Tarah,—that is if he keep the course, 
otherwise it will spoil the sport: he was at length prevailed upom 
to allow the colt to run the four-mile heat, and O‘Neill giving 
orders for mounting, O'Kelly sprung him off, and put him half 
round the course, preparing him for the start; at which the other 
attempted to run off after him, and when he was overpowred by 
his rider, gaped and shook his-head bolting forward, and endeav- 
ouring to disengage himself of the rain: arrah gramachree, said 
his master running forward and clapping him and chafing his 
neck, be aisy be aisy for a little, and we'll soon give you freedom. 


M‘llvennan at this time became quite restless, running from 
one side of the course to another, muttering, and not thinking 
himself right in any ground. As old Tarah came up to the start 
a second time, he appeared quite another animal, his veins swollen 
and sinews, at full tensien, his ears laid forward like those.of a 
hare, and cutting all. the capers he was wont: to.do.at a more 
juvenile age. The jockey was dressed in buckskin and scarlet 
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with a white sash round his.:middle; young M‘Hvennan in buck- 
skin and green, With a scerlet sash, and white caps both.; If old 
Tarah had a noble appearance, the Brimmagh of his kind was no 
less so ;. proudly looking through his winkers‘like a voung soldier 
something vain-in his first habiliments of war. The Dunlace men 
stood arranged on one side, with hope, fire, and anxiety,painted 
in their features, ahd mostly armed with cudgels, watching only 
for an excuse. to sally forth on the Clanbuoy boys, who stood 
opposite them as well prepared and as warm | for the strife in 
favour of their hero. . 


There was a stand erected in the centre with a canopy, but 
admitting a view of the course in all directions, and on this 
structure stood old Daniel M‘Quillan with the Jadies. "T'was 
astonishing to behold how the difierent parties had taken different 
sides of the course, and also to see what phrensy was bursting 
from their eyes, how firmly the Shilelah was grasped, and the 
one.foot set before the other in an attitude that defied all oppo- 
sition; so that a single push now, or tramp on the toes, would 
have been sufficient to commence a universal quarrel; not that 
there-was the least animosity or hate on either side, but from the 
fervour into which they were roused, each party for the per- 
formance of their own champion: and such is the disposition and 
natural warmth of the brave Irish, who cannot cooly stand by 
disinterested spectators to witness a hard EES whether between 
the rational or irrational species. 


«What a pity that evil designing demagogues should take an 
opportunity of this national calor to disseminate the elements of 
anarchy and discord in our once happy but now distracted 
country;” and now would have been the time to lead these 
enthusiastic Irishmen against a foreign enemy, but the movement 
of the crowd, and a universal murmur that spread from right to 
left, announced the moment of start, and that being followed by 


a huzza from both parties, caused the spectators, who were 


advanced on the course, to look back, when the first object that 
saluted their eyes was the white face of the Brimmagh Dhu, 
bearing for head, and his’ rider leaning batk with both arms 
separated and at full tension. Old ‘Farah was running hard upon 
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his rear, on whose back O*Kelly seemed to be exerting his utmost 
efforts in pulling, at one time leaning forward as if to collect 
strength, and again rising in the saddle and casting himself -back- 
ward until his head nearly came in contact with the spine. Three 
cheers for Clanbuoy and old Tarah that never came in hindmost 
yet, shopted those on the right, and the black colt that never was 
tried before. Keep him back said Garry M‘Quillan to young . 
M‘Ilyennan,:as he was passing. I am not able said he. 


As they came up to O'Neill in another part of the course, give 
the boy fair play said he, and not press.him so much to the wall 
They had encircled the ground once and no great difference, each 
ranning nearly in the birth in which he started, and receiving the 
plaudits of their phrenzied countrymen as they bore along; and 
“now old Tarah forever—now you're doing it in style old veteran.” 
*T was coming round the third time that those on the centre of the 
area thought the Brimmagh was coming alone, so equal were they, 
head for head, man-for man; and it was still evident to the spec- 
tators, that there was a strong rein on them yet, but in that they 
were coming to: matters in a kindly manner, as a jockey would 
say. The Brimmagh’s rider had now shaken off much of the 
dread which he had at first, and it must be confessed rode well; 
all called out it was as good a match as ever was run. 


_As they began to encompass it the fourth time, both were doing 
what they could, and receiving admonition alternately, from heel 
and hand, as the poet says. — 


Can you do no more said M‘Quillan to his man? at which 
applying sharply both whip and spur, he gained the length of his 
neck, and kept it until they reached the goal, from which they 
were, not more than two hundred yards. The air was now rent 
with cries from the Dunluce men, and the master of the Brim- 
magh being no longer able to wear either coat or hat, came 
bounding foreward rather like a man out of his ordinary senses, 
whillilieuing, the Brimmagh Dhu Gobragh a halliagh, and I knew 
he could do the business. Every wisp now that could touch their 
bodies was busily emyloyed in drying them, old Tarah appearing 
as small at the kidney as a foal, and the colt’s glossy skin shining 
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like jet, and copiously dripping the perspiration. Youg M‘Ilvennant 
had his arms nearly shaken off by hig neighbours, and happy was 
he who could get a hold of him. Old Tarah was well caressed 
also, and hailed with ‘almost’as much joy as if he had come in 
foremost. After'they were drenched with cordlats, and properly 


‘ cool, they were mounted a secdnd time, and a horsenian sent off 
. to clear the course before them. 


As O'Kelly passed along walking wntil the time of starting, 
OcNeill caled him to him, and addressing him rather sharply 


O'Kelly said he, I do not wish that you should make child’s play 


any longer, I know the horse is both durable and well winded, 
therefore I charge you, let him run off from the start, bearing 
him well but by no means pushing, until you are within the last 
circle. O‘Kelly at the conclusion of these orders, put his hand 
to his cap, as much as to say, your mandates shall be obeyed. 


Hits opponent hearing the harangue, knew that if he pushed from” 


the start he through necessity must do the same, and so prepared 
himself accordingly. , 


Both being reined about, and getting the word, went off like a 
clap of thunder Tarah taking the Jead. After the first round the 
Brimmagh . passed him, and got into his old birth with a cheer 
from his friends at which O‘Neill called to his man, if he can do 
it let him not come in hindmost. They were now running remark- 


ably hard, the wind whistlimg from them as they came round; in 


the last or fourth circuit Tarah fully cleared himself, a space of: 
which he did not loose an inch during the heat; and now the up- 
roar was around the vietor, the air ringing with acclamations and 
darkened by the throwing up of hats from all quarters, the Brim- 
magh being as much caressed as if he had been victorious, his 
master walking before him triumphantly and brandishing his cudgel 
round his head in token of defiance. The'cattle were well rubbed 
and walked till -they were cool, and every cbydial procured for 
them which was considered to be a restorative.. 


M‘Quillan’s jockey was pale ag ashes, and rather weak, but 
was taken into the castle’ with his adversary and there regaled 
with a glass. of wine and other liquids of a strengthening nature. 
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but I do not approve of the curb; he. has always been accut j, | 
tomed running in a snaffle, and I would not like. to try him 
with any other. } 


But I know not whom we can get to ride him, for my father’s 
jockey is gone to ride near Dublin. 


No man, said Garry, shall ride him but young M‘Ilvennan, ; 
nor do I think he would do as much for any other, as scarcely 
any person besides this lad ever has been on his back. 


Well, said old Daniel M‘Quillan, will you send and apprize 
M‘Ilvennan that he may know, and also that we may hear 
what he says, for I am persuaded he has a high opinion of the 
‘Brimmagh Dhu, but Sir Henry, I would fondly know if you & 
have got a jockey ? 

I have the jockey who always rode Tarah, said he, and I be- . | 
lieve he is something akin to the Brimmagh in his disposition, © 
for he is unwilling to allow any other to cross him. 3 


But, said M‘Quillan, since your jockey is a professional horse- 

man, it will be necessary to give charges to him that he act 
' fairly with young M‘Ilvennan, as we can say he is but a child 
and never rode a match before. . 


I shall charge him strictly, said O’Neill, for there is all reason | 
that the Brimmagh and his rider should get fair play. 


Well then, said the other, what would you think if you and 
I should step over and ask him for the colt ? 


This being settled upon they set out, and topping the hill 
began to come in sight of the cabin, but were met by the 
master before they came forward, carrying a weighty bludgeon 
of black thorn under his arm, and his hat in his hand. ; 


Musha good marrow marning to you, says he, and you’re a 
thousand times welcome. . 


M‘Ilivennan, said M‘Quillan, we are about to have a race, if 
you allow us. . 
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Arrah long life to yourselves many a good race, my blessing © 
ze on the times I have seen about Dunluce a hiskey. But 
why do you ask if I will let yes? Sure you know I have been 
ick this saison almost from Ballon cia! and bad luck to the - 
morsel of any thing gave it to me, but just as you observe for 
want of a good race. ‘ : 


eat said M‘Quillan, the business is, Sir Henry John 
O’Neill has challenged all the North of Antrim, from the Bann ~ 
to the Bush, and from the Bush to Croaghmore, boasting that 
od Tarah could run away from them all. Arrah by the frost 
although I would’nt like to pick a quarrel with Mister O'Neill 
bekase as I may safely say he’s an ould cronie of yours, master, . 
but if he was Tarah over again, by Sheemiss a Murphy I'll 
find a horse will run with him, and that not very far off either, | 
mind I’m telling yes, at the same time drawing himself up on 
his centre and assuming more confidence. 


And pray, said M‘Quillan, where is that horse, for I can think 
of none swift enough ? 


‘If yes don’t know then I tell you without putting a tooth 
in it, and bad luck to the other horse | mane than the Brim- 
men Dhu, striking the palm of his hand sharply with. the 
cudgel, and looking with determination in O’Neill’s face. ; 


From this saying, said his master, am | to understand that 
you will let him run to save the honour of your country ? 
Arrah by the nine Whillans* if he could run with the wind - 
you'll get him with a faultie. -I find therefore that you are — 
willing and since this day is so far spent I wish that you have 
him in readiness pretty early to-morrow, and bring him to the’ 
ground with your son who I intend shall-ride for the honour ‘ 
of the family of M‘Quillan and the Castle of Dunluce. M¥*- 
llvennan went away as much loaded with honour as if he had - 
been chosen in the combat of the Horatii against the Curatii. | 
A thessenger was immediately despatched to Clanbuoy to pre- 


® The Whillans are nine rocks jin the sea near to Glenarm, lying pretty lew, and 
called by some The Maidens. 
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foamed him that a friendship was now cemented between him 
and the ancient and illustrious house of Tyrconne}, that he was 
happy it had ended agreeably to his mind, for otherwise it must 
have been productive of many of those lamentable evils usually 
attending on war. . Hfe also wished him in his name to thank the 
noble house of De Borgo for the like proffered services, as he had ' 
been always conscious of their attachment to his family, and that 
if in time they required a proof of his friendship, they had only’ to 
write to him when the first opportunity served, and in three 
days time they would see the broad flag with the .arms of 
the ancient Hy-Neills, floating over the mountains of Daire Calg: 
to join the eagle of the Norman De Borgos.. I am extreme 
gratified at this news, said Sir Henry ONeill, first on account of 
our own family and connexions, I mean when I say so, the 
ONeills and their friends, and secondly on anather account which 
I think you will learn before you leave the castle. 


Sir Hugh O'Neill was only a boy at this time, but he, notwith- 
standing his tender years, was of an exalted demeanour, being 
handsome in his person, and tastefully arrayed in the uniform of 
an officer of Irish dragoons; he was remarkably proud of his fami- 
ly, and scarcely thought any other in Ireland worthy to be com- 
pared to his own. He was informed by his friénd concerning Sir 
Coll M*Donnel’s arrival, and likewise the expedition on which he 
came, but also of his severe contrition for the part he had under- 
taken, hoping said he, that an accommodation would be effected 
before he would leave the friends whom Providence had raised’ 
and collected together on that tempestuous night, yes, even to the 
spot of our shipwreck; to save us from the merciless seas. Before 
says he, ¥ could become an enemy to those’ who saved me and my 
men from a watery grave, and who have cherished me in their 
bosom ever since, I would cheerfully fight the tempestuous billows 
over again, eeyiDe my safety to fate. 


’ These are hel words, said O*Neill, and the words ef a-yeung 
man who to the finest feelings and charaeter of a gentleman adds 
that of a patriot and a soldier. I shall have the happiness pre- 
sently of introducmmg you to him, who, like yourself is'a young 
knight, and d intréat my dear friend, whatever topic of conver- 
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sation the company chanee to discuss, that you will roid athy 
thing pointed regarding the expedition on which Sir Coll M‘Don- 
nel has come to Ireland. I shall also be happy in introducing, 
you to my good friend and his family,-I mean M’Quillan, and 
charge you to guard your heart, for there is a young lady of this 
same family of a philosophical countenance that in a short time 
I don’t fear, wil disarm you and render you careless of all the 
beauties of Tyrone. You are introducing me then to danger, 
said Sir Hugh, a warm-brained soldier on the one hand, and a 
pretty fascinating girl on the other, so take care I counsel you, 
. how you bring me out. : 


Having prepared him for the company, and led him in, he per- 
formed his promise, the entire family being overjoyed to hear 
of the tidings of peace between the Tyrone power and the 
Tyrconnel; but if the tidings of peace brought joy to them, it 
brought much more to Sir Coll M‘Donnel, who thought the day 
on which he must leave Dunluce as fatal to him as if it had been 
his last. He had experienced their friendship and their hospitality 
in the most distinguished manner; he knew they were attached 
to him sincerely, but there was another tie detaining him, which 
- every day that he stayed longer at the castle was taking a firmer 
hold of him. 


His stay there was indeed short as yet; bit during that mini- 
mum of ,time he had talked himself into love with that sweet 
interesting girl, an original of her kind. On the other hand, the 
honour of his father’s house was pledged for the fulfilment of this 
intended expedition to Tyrconnel, and therefore if tearing him- 
self-from Dunluce should be done at the forfeiture of half his 
life, he was resolved to do it, but never could think of drawing 
his sword against them, no, not even in defence of himself: so 
the news that Sir Hugh O*Neill brought to the castle that night 
could not fail to exhilarate the hearts of its inmates, but of none 
so much as that of the young Highlander. 


Aveline and her friend had been well attended to during the 
day by their young knight, who dismounting and giving his horse 
to a servant, squired them around the circus, and then when they 
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ake retired with them to the stand. They had been in an 
apartment of their own, when young N‘Neill arrived, and before 
they entered the great hall, were informed of the event. 


As there was to be a ball this night in the castle, as wall as the 
night of Aveline’s birth-day, they had the hall hung round with 
ivy and holly, the berries of both being wrought into festoons, 
had a romantic appearance when stricken by the light issuing 
. from massive chandeliers suspended on all sides of the room, and 
often reminded them of the primitive state of our forefathers, 
who were accustomed to hold many of their rural fetes under the 
greenwood tree, illumining the scarlet berries and green leaves 
by the glance of the flame of the oak, as the simple song and 
rustic tale went gaily round. 


Aveline M‘Quillan and pretty Rose O«Neill appeared in a dress 
altogether different from what they had worn on her birth-night, 
although it was as genuinely national. They had made a kind 
of bargain or contract that they should both appear in the same 
garb, excepting the necklaces. Each: wore a robe of vestal 
whiteness during the day,.and this robe was gracefully fastened 
by the Dealg-fallain, or rich circular brooch, rarely to be found 
unless in the family of an Irish nobleman: from the shoulder fell 
a mantle of scarlet silk, fastened at the neck with a gold bodkin; 
and the veil,* which was called the Fillag, had a binding that 
encircled the head, ornamented with precious stones. 


The veil brooch mantle and bodkin, were now laid aside, and _ 
the snow-white robe alone retained, with the arms and bosom 
bare,,and the hair flowing over the neck, as was customary for 
the young ladies of Ireland. 


When they came in, Sir Henry did to his friend the same 
honours which he on a former occasion had done to Sir Coll 
M-Donnel; as for pretty Rose she had seen him before. Seating 
himself beside the ladies, he was much entertained with their 
conversation, wherein they described to him as well as they pos- 
sibly: could, the diversion of the day. I should have been glad 


* The veil, as I said before, was not customary to unmarried ladies. 
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said he, to have added one to your party, that is admitting you 
and your guardians would have been complaisant enough to 


_ receive me. O certainly said pretty Rose, your company. would 
' have been quite agreeable to us, but our protection did not consist 


of the plural number, we had only one; so then said Sir Hugh 
fair cousin, I probably might have been delegated as a second in 
commission. Yes, said his friend, if our: ‘commander-in-chief had 
BIS of your services. 


And was it necessary said he, that I should have the approbation 
of your superior officer before I- would be admitted even to serve 
you? By all means said Aveline, looking across the room at Sir 
Coll M‘Donnel, you know it was not.in our power either to receive 
or reject you. If said Sir Hugh, my preferment must come to 
me in such a way, I fear it would arrive mingled with bitters. 
Oh but then you are sensible, said Rose that our presence would 
compensate for any little grievance you necessarily might feel, 
and so you had only to show proper obedience, as | said before 
to your superior. 


» Upoa my Koen: fair Rosamond, said he, I perceive you are 
fully aware of the value of your company ;’ however I :nust con- 
fess that I esteem it highly, and to be frequently with you would 
undergo more perhaps than you imagine; in-charity therefore, to 
the poor stranger, you will please leave out two words, that is, 
obedience and superior, wofds I fear, not well understood. by a 
descendant of the Hy Nials. I hope said she, you are not about 
1o intimidate us by the high-sounding name and family of your 
ancestors. He was at length obliged to laugh right out at her, 
thinking of the manner in, which she exposed him and all he said. 
I see I must surrender to you, said he, but will you be kind enough 
to inform me who this Adonis is, | mean the gentleman who per- 
sonated your tutelar Deity since the morning, and whose appro- 
bation I must obtain before I can share the company of the 
demi-goddesses. 


At the time M‘Donnel was sitting alone, young Daniel’ M‘ 
Quillan came forward, asking him why he looked so melancholy ; 
you are certainly M‘Donnel said he, mourning for some pretty 
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Scottish girl whom you have left behind, and-if so in sincerity I 
beg of you do it-in private, otherwise you will offend our Irish 
girls, who are as tenacious of attention as any others; come let us 
go over to them, lest they shoud hereafter say they were neg- 
lected. Oh said M‘Donnel, it is quite otherwise, they are by no 
means neglected, since they have got Sir Hugh O‘Neill to be-their 
knight, it-is possible they are not further anxious. 


M‘Quillan smiling pulled him up, and both going over to the 
other side of the house, were graciously received by their friends, 
M‘Donnel seating himself beside pretty Rose, and the other beside 
Sir-Hugh ONeill. Why have you not come to your charge 
sooner? said she, we have been quite solitary since you left us. 
I hoped otherwise said he, and in honour to your friend, I think 
you must revoke the last declaration. I am always absolute snid 
she, and when an ordinance is once delivered, never wish to recall 
it, and again you know my friend is only one individual, and 
there are a plurality of us. 


Had I known said he, that I could in the smallest degree have 
contributed to your happiness by my most sedulous attention, be 
assured it would not have been wanting, for I must candidly con- 
fess that such a charge was to me altogether pleasing. M‘Quil- 
lan’s fair daughter all this time being engaged in conversation by 
the gentleman on her right hand, but not so closely that she didn’t 
overhear them, thought from such appearance as she saw that 
there was something like attachment existing between her friend 
and the young Highlander, but it was not so on either part, twas 
for herself alone he sighed, although she might truly be placed 
among the last who would think so. ‘ 


Are you fond Sir Coll, of an excursion on sea in fine weather? 
said M‘Quillan. Yes, I canna say but I am, howanever, I wadna 
like meikle to get sicna night as the one in which I cam to these 
shores. Perhaps said O‘Neill, the gods were enraged with you, 
_ I mean the deities of the watery elements, seeing you were em- 

barked in an improper cause. The wrath of these divinities said 
Sir Coll, together,with that of the zealots who believe in them, 
never costs a M‘Donnel the second thought; we love our friends, 
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and have no fear for our enemies, turning himself rather abut on 
his chair. And yet said the other, you ought to. love your enemies 
if you intend meriting the promised reward. P 


I beg your pardon, said M‘Donnel smiling, if your intention is 
to examine our moral conduct, why do you not include others as 
well as me? If my friend Sir Hugh be come upon.a mission 
among us said Daniel, I fear he may have more trouble in making 
proselytes to his cause than he is aware of. That depends 
greatly said M‘Donnel, upon the nature of his cause; for if it be 
consonant with justice, we maunna doubt it, but should it be an 
improper one, as he imputed to me to-night, I am persuaded his 
converts, if we may call them by that nanre, will be few. 


“Money said O«Neill, has powerful charms, has frequenjly induced 
some renowned heros to come over to a cause even if it were not to 
be found among the best. When Philip of Macedon inquired at the 
oracle of Delphi, he was ordered to fight with silver spears, and 
Demosthenes himself was bribed by 4 very small cup, and it is 
sincerely my opinion that we still can find men like the Swiss, 
pliant enough to fight for gold in any cause. 


The ladies-were thrown into terror by the turn which this con- 
versation had taken, as they saw in the countenance of both 
- something prophetic of strife, and having interrupted them by se- 
veral interrogations, yet all was to no purpose. As your discourse 
sir, said M‘Donnel, seems altogether directed toward me, I must 
in justice to my family, laying his hand on his breast, say that 
such mean ideas as.you mention were eternally unknown to them: 
but in regard of your allusion, clapping ‘his hand on his thigh 
where his sword generally hung— | have something in particular 
to say to you both said M‘Quillan. Let him finish his sentence 
said O‘Neill, a few harmless words from a Highlandman can do 
us little harm, and I am aware he means nothing further. You 
may boast securely said the other, since our present company and 
the hospitable roof of our friend screen you from chastisement, 
and I must tell you that there breathes not a Hy Nial in the lands ' 
of. Inisfalia, against whom } fear to maintain the cause of 
my family. ; 
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Now said Daniel M‘Quillan, will you both allow me to speak a 
few words on tbe- subject in question, as I am positive each of 
you mistakes the other, and hence has arisen all the warmth of 
argument. When you Sir Hugh ONeill, spoke of obtaining allies 
through the means of gold, and deducing authority from classical 
history, for which I must compliment you; I say did you individ- 
ually and. personally allude to the family of Sir Coll M‘Donnel? 
and J also ask you, had you cause for that allusion? I shan’t 
explain; I have told my opinion, and let every one read it as it 
suitshim. This said M‘Quillan, corroborates my statement; you 
pointed it at no particular people, only when my friend, looking 
at M‘Donnel, made.a wrong construction, you would not withdraw 
your hypothesis, a term which I think I may lawfully call it. 


Now said he turning to. M‘Donnel, before this misconception, 
may I| as a friend ask, was there any other spark of resentment 
in your breast against Sir Hugh? I am certain none, answering 
himself, and still “having hold of each by the hand, and you see it 
has all arisen from nothing. 


At the time he put the interrogation to M‘Donnel regarding a 
cause of resentment, he looking over to Aveline, and totally un- 
known to himself, said I would be acting a base part if I could 
conceive such without sufficient grounds; but the man who would 
falsely brand my family points more than to myself. If it had 
been 80, said the other, but you hear he has half confessed other- 
wise, aud I am certain it is not the character of a M‘Donnel to 
bear animosity in his breast without a cause. I should hope so, 
said M‘Donnel smiling; and you Sir Hugh in regard of an O« 
Neill, I should think must confess the same. We are all fond 
enough said he, of attributing magnanimity to our family and con- 
nexions, be they deserving or not; and I must certainly partake 
of human nature as well as my fellow brethren. 


Come said he joining their hands, I’ll not allow you to disobey 
my orders longer; cast away this childishness, we don’t know 
but we may be attacked to-morrow by our enemy, Cooey na Gall 
O‘Cahan, from beyond the Bann. -I was determined, said M‘Don- 
nel the first‘fair wind, that we should take the opportunity of it 
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in returning to Scotland ; but if you are in apprehension of a visit 
from this chieftain and his clans, I shall willingly accompany you, 
that I may see how the temper of the Highland and Irish swords 
agree, for I have.been told they are equally red-hot. You will 
find the O‘Cahans said O‘Neill good men, take them individually ; 
} don’t know however, whether their clans be numerous; but there 
was a day, I am well convinced,’ when they were more powerful 
than at present.. It had been only a few days back that old Daniel 
M‘Quillan received a letter sealed with the imperial arms of the 
house of Austria, proposing to his two sons high commissions in 
the Emperor's service, besides other marks of distinction as an 
inducement. 


Charles the Great, who then filled the Imperial chair, I mean 
Charles the Fifth of Germany, who, was the wonder and terror ° 
of Europe for thirty years; now carried on wars with the 
neighbouring potentates, and being often informed of the adven- 
turous prowess of Irishmen, was anxious to procure commanders 
for some newly raised levies, and therefore, through his friendship 
with the English court, addressed himself to the descendants of 
De Borgo. » 


No people living were possessed of a more independent mind 
than the same. family, nor had a greater aversion to hold a 
situation under a higher power, no matter to what degree of 
supremacy that power was raised; such was the unbending mind 
of an Irish chieftain in the sixteenth.century, that he considered 
no man existing superior to himself, a good instance of which we 
find in history :— ' 


«“ The native Irish chiefs even then continued to consider them- 
selves as being so independent that they made express treaties of 
peace with the king and his lieutenant: treaties of alliance were 
more than once made with them, for making war on turbulent 
lords of the English* race. 


* When Richard the Second visited Ireland he entertained no less than seventy-five independent 
princes at once, but at his own table dressed in robes of state were seated O'Neill, O'Conner, 
O'Bryan, and M‘Murchad. At this time the colonial laws allowed the native [rish no remedy 
in case of aggrievance, and they being eternally outlawed, says Rir James Ware, no person was 
punished for slaying an Irishman. 
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“One of the chieftains, named M‘Gillapatrick, and chief of 
Ossory in the neighbourhood of Wexford, conceiving himself on 
a certain occasion to have been aggrieved by the Earl of Ormond, 
then Lord-deputy of Ireland, sent a declaration of war to Henry 
the Eighth, if he did not punish him:: which declaration the 
ambassador whom the Irish chieftain had made choise of, 
delivered in good Latin to the king as he was returning from the 
chapel.” 


I have been induced to make this disgression in order to shew 
the importance in which this prince held his good or evil inten- 
tions, not fearing to declare war against such a mighty king, 
although perhaps his own dominions did not exceed the bounds 
of a county. However, in regard of the two M‘Quillans as they 
were fond of adventure, and longed to improve in military tac- 
tics, it being the arena on which their chivalric genius could best 
shine, their father although reluctantly, was persuaded to gratify 
them in this particular wish and therefore, a day was set apart 
for their taking leave of Dunluce and their grieving friends, and 
not only Dunluce, but the green Island with all her fascinating 
beauties. . 


- I hope said Daniel M‘Quillan, Sir Coll you will not set out for 
the Isles until the time that my brother and I are about to depart, 
and then let us all go together,’ so that the trouble at our departure 
may happen all at one time; and when we do separate my dear 
friends, I might almost say, that’ we shall never meet again in the 
same place, for such are the vicissitudes of life, that the fortunes 
even of two brothers are often cast in different lands, and although 
we set out in the morning of our days with hearts buoyed up 
with hopes of returning at a fixed time, yet, alas! seldom have I 
seen these hopes realized. Around my heart said he, I must con- 
fess the shamrock of our Island is entwined, but I must, with a 
determined hand, pull it away. 


*Far westward lies an Isle of ancient fame, 
By nature blest, and Scotiat is her name, 
* 


% These lines are by St, Donatius, bishop of Etruria, who died in 840. 
t The former name of Ireland. c 3 
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An island -rich—exhaustless in her store 

Of veiny silver and of golden ore. 

’ Her fruitful soil forever teems with wealth, 

’ With gems her waters and her air with health; 
Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow: 

Her waving furrows float with bearded corn, 
And arms and arts her envied sons adorn, 

No savage bear with lawless fury roves, 

No ravening lion thro’ her sacred groves; 

No poison there infects, no scaly snake . 
Creeps thro’ the grass, nor frog annoys the lake. 
An Island worthy of its pious race,’ 

In war triumphant, and unmatched in peace. 


M‘Donne] having offered his services to his host against the 
O*Cahans, the expedition was undertaken, and after hard fighting 
and a good deal’of skirmishing for two or three days, they 
returned to the castle, bringing some cattle with them but their 
forces fewer in number. 


Since it is settled past a doubt, said old Daniel M‘Quillan, that 
my sons are about to depart for Germany, and as I am uncertain 
when they may returm, perhaps indeed I will look in vain for that 
pleasure: you and your men ate welcome to the accomodation 
of the castle and the surrounding villages as long as you shall 
please to accept it, or as you find it convenient to stop on the 
Irish shore. Sir Coll returned him thanks for his offer, and told 
him he would make himself happy in benefiting by his kind pro- 
posal, at least until the coming of Spring, but first he must send 
and acquaint his father in the Isles. 


No invitation could be more pleasing to him than that given by 
his deliverer ; but could he know how Aveline’s heart beat in re- 
gard of her fathers beneficence, it would have added much to his 
felicity. He began to think that she wished rather the stay of 
Sir Hugh O'Neill, and indeed it must be confessed, the idea origi- 
nated only in his own breast; nor was he either of a jealous cast, 
but from the distance which he seemed to keep, and her more 
than ordinary sincerity, add to this, that he was, as the saying is, 
over head and ears in love, so that it is not to be wondered that 
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the chalky cliffs and green hills _ Hibernia afforded new charms 
tg him every day. 


On the day that Garry and Daniel M‘Quillan intended to set 
out, Sir Hugh Roe M‘Phelimy ONeill proposed also to return to 
Tyrone, and as it was evident that these events would break up 
the company at Dunluce, so old M‘Quillan was more anxious for 
detaining his guest, and, therefore, M‘Donnel and Aveline were 
likely to have the mansion to themselves. The departure of the 
brothers, however was deeply lamented by all for many days: 
’twas now only the father and the daughter around the hearth, 
chatting the night away with the young Highlander, who exerted | 
himself to an extreme in furnishing amusement for the winter 
evenings, which, when they were fine, began now to have an ap- 
pearance of spring. Somedays he spent in fishing, some in boat- 
ing, some in riding through the country, and others in riding 
round the demesne with his host, bringing the news of the day to 
his friend Aveline. ‘ 


When the old man was engaged in arranging matters with his 
_tenantry, fortune frequently brought them together in a small 
anti-chamber, where her harp stood, and where M‘Donnel often 
retired to practice on the violin, an instrument of which he. was 
remarkably fond, and in which he excelled. Two instruments 
usually hung in this apartment, and on these her brothers were 
accustomed to perform, while she to heighten the concert often 
lightly touched over the wires of the harp, and this.trio, when 
the performers wete in an humour for music, was unusually 
fascinating. : 


Reaching up his hand one day when they were here alone, and 
taking down the violin next to him, he toned her, and began to 
perform a melody that he and her brothers were wont to play to- 
gether. As he turned round toward the window where she was, 
he found her hanging her head, and bathed in tears; then leaving 
the violin up, he reflected severely on himself for having so un- 
thoughtfully given cause to awaken her grief. I am unfortunate, 
said he to her, in this rude act which I so unthinkingly have com- 
mitted ;—might not I have known that it would agitate you? but 
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why do I talk—it is out of my power to atone for such miscon- 
duct otherwise than by taking an obligation that I shall net 
receive that instrument in my hand ae I tread the shores of 
Caiedonia. 


I do not wish said she, that you should take upon you a pro- 
mise, or even betunhappily affected for all that has occured,—to 
shed a few tears as a small tribute to the recollection of my dear 
brothers, is certainly as little as I can do, and in place of creating 
pain to me, | think I feel a pleasure in the sensation. One of my 
brothers, and he who was doatingly fond of me, lies buried with 
_ my dear Laura in the land of O‘Cahan, and these two, who were 
the only remaining protection of our family, are now gone and I° 
may say dead to us. I have often enquired at my father respect- 
_ ing the spot of ground where my brother Finn lies, and he says 

it is pleasantly situated by the side of a little brook, rising in the 
mountains south-west of the Bann, and a few miles from its 
source, murmuring past the green habitation of my brother and 
my friend. 


How ungrateful have I been that during the tedious space since 
he died, never went to see his grave: my father also tells me that 
it is planted round with shrubs, and he has engaged a peasant to 
fence it about, and take every care of it. As I understand that 
the tomb is beside, or rather in the bosom of a wood, I am often 
thinking, and you will no doubt say it is a childish thought, whe- 
ther the thrush and blackbird, when carroling forth their wild 
notes, do sometimes perch on the boughs overhanging the two 
hapless lovers. I often paint the situation to myself when in a 
way of meditation: in the spring when the lambs are frisking 
along the banks of this stream, I think I see the modest primrose, 
with its neighbour the violet, rising on the sunny side of the tomb, 
and exhaling sweet fragrance to the early passenger; I hear the 
morning bee as he flits from the cup of one ‘wild flower to another, 
mingle his drumbling song with the ever varying cadence of the 
brook murmuring below. 


I have formed a plan with myself; but whether ever I shall get 
it realised is uncertain; however, although ideal, it has greatly 
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quieted my mind, and is the subject of meditation for many a 
lonely hour. The plan is simply this: if we are fortunate enough 
to obtain a peace with the O*Cahans, I intend requesting my 
father to accompany me to the place, that I may visit the resi- 
dence of my dear friends, and see whether it resembles what | 
have in my imagination: I shall also take a servant to bear my 
harp, * and having sketched the wood, the tomb and the brook, 
with the old building that J am informed stands near to it, not 
omitting a single shrub nor flower that decorates their grassy bed, 
I shall play over them before my departure a piece of which | 
knew they were both fond. 


As she concluded the last sentence, she shed tears in abundance, 
and never before appeared to him possessed of half the charms. I 
have always thought, and I am almost positive many will agree 
with me, that a ty face never shines so bewitchingly, as 
through a veil of a. tears; it brings to my mind the picture 
of an April morn, wherein the brilliant rays of the sun are thinly 

kirted over by a moist cloud only rendering its second appear- 
ance more agreeable. 


From the undesigning manner in which she unbosomed herself 
to him, explaining to him her innocent intentions, I say, the sum 
of these matters, together with her graceful tout ensemble, failed 
not to make an impression on his mind that all his philosophy was 
not able to shake off. He told her whatever time she and her 
father intended to go upon their proposed visit to O‘Cahan’s 
country, that he would account it a marked obligation, would 
they allow him to go along with them. Whether indeed said she, 
I can prevail with my father I know not, or whether a peace 
between him and his enemies can properly be obtained ; .but ter- 
minate as it may, you will probably hear of it. 


* In early times the ladies of Ireland were taught the harp, witness Bridget O‘Caghan, who 
instructed Hampson, the celebrated minstrel of Magilligan, who lost his eye-sight at three years, 
and lived to between one hundred and eight and twelve. In his time he was the first harper in 
Ireland, and I may well say the last. He died in 1808, and I have seen his harp patched with 
pieces of tin. When I saw it, it was in the castle of Sir Hervey Bruce of Down-Hill.s-lady 
Morgen mentions it. In the bathing season when a boy in 1807 I was at the sea shore where the 
harper lieved, but @&mentable to say, knew nothing of him—and it would give ine more hap- 
piness to-day that I had got an interview with him, than were I possessed of the district in 
whieh be lieved. 


. 
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Sometime in the steceeding summer a peace happened’between 
these famities, for Daniel M-Quillan was not ‘now as formerly 
when surrouhded by his three brave sens, whose glory: alene-was 
in martial clangor and the Mast of the trampet, and the valourof 
whom was well known-to all their enemies :: moreover he. was 
how’ sinking into the vale of years, arid’ sinterely wished, if he 
could obtain it-to'end the remainder ofhis days ‘in peace with all 
thankinds he now wiHingly acquiesced’ in the’ request of . his 
daughter, and appointed the next Monday morning, as the day 
of their departure for the woods of Dreenagh in,O‘Kane’s country, 
a place where the two younger never had ‘been, and one of them 
in particular ‘longed’ more for that day than‘she had ever done 
when at school for ‘the on of the summer or BRE 


, 


- About six’ o’clock -on: fine Morning in June, the thrée found 
themselves well. mounted, and on their way to Culrathain-with-2 
servam :followieg up behisd, andy having Aveline’s harp slung 
across his shoulders, with a basket laid behind him on his horse, 
containing. provisions for them, as they could not expect at the 
place of ‘their destination, | to meet ° with any good house of 
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‘The sur had gilded over the tops of the Sinekeh mountains: that 
raise their brown multifdrious heads along the shores of Tvrcon- 
nel; and a few old ruined castles standing. on the margin of the 
Foyle and strieken by ‘his rays, cast their shadows deep in the 
liquid flood: Each advance which théy made discovering some- 
thing sew to.Aveline’s romantic mind, served as a feld of inter- 
regation until the appearance of another object banished the firgt 
impression. The morning was calm, and on nature’s.carpet lay 


a weighty dew, which gave an addittonat beauty to the green 


blades: of corm hanging ‘allover the furrows pendent with the 
pearly load, and on which as her morhmg pevelene light. heeled 
puss was to be seen feeding in every field. 


How. aay she appears, said Aveline, when she siands erect, 
surveying the country all around, and chiefly I sappose watching 
the approach of her enemies! how straight she lays her long ears, 
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and with. what ease and agility she can bound over the country ! 
what a pity it ie that mankind, who should be engaged on nobler 
designs, would practise the cruel amusement of persecuting this 
harmless animal! Providence undoubtedly allowed man the 
superiority over the irrational creation, aad I also believe that he 
is authorised to use them when necessity requires, hut that hg 
should torture this innocent inhabitant of the desert, or make her 
pain his pastime, I cannot Doe ee js Sareea to the God 
of Nature. 


With such reflections was she busied as they passed along, and 
heing delighted with the notes of tbe thrush from every brake, 
did not fail in returning the compliment of well merited eulogium 
to that sweet minstrel of the grove. When they came to.the gap 


of the mountains ‘opening a most interesting prospect over the’ 


fertile vale of the Roe,-clothed in, luxurjant verdure, they could 
discern the plains covered with flocks, of sheep, herds of horses 
and spotted kine, all the property of mada na Gall O'Caban, 
lord of the soil. 


The low lands particularly thosg washed by. the above stroam, 
were plentifully loaded with rich crops of oats, but in the neighb- 
ourhood of Drumachose, which had lately. been the seat of war, 
there was no appearance of cultivation, but.all was overgrown 
with deep soil, except where the cattle were feeding, and these 
seemed altogether at liberty.to range. where they pleased, there 
not being any place in view, the apperarice of a herdsman’s resi- 
dence, save Knogher O'Brady’s, thet .remamed exactly as it 
was when the two mingstrela passed that way.on the embassy to 
Dunluce. 


As thay tupned the base of the mountain, eoming in sight of 
the bosom of Dreenagh wood, and the very spot sp long wished 
for by them, they saw a flock of sheep winding up the ascent to 
their left hand, with their lambs following them, and when they 


* Cooey is the appellation which we have now under Quentin; however, there are still Cooeys 
in the O'Kane fansily ; but Gall Re received from kis ware with strangers, although seme say With 
the Scots, yet as far as my knowledge can direct me, Gal) signifies a stranger: Finn Gall the 
white stranger, and Dubh Gall the black Gel hence the ar ya: or sons of the black 
stranger. 
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got to the top, all tarnéd round, looking back with great earnest- 
néss, afd stamping the foot in a menacing manner, as if to-inti- 
midate an approaching ou 


Scie time after this they heard the relies of a dog, and saw 
a little black one ascend the bil exactly inthe same path which 
the sheep took, and whose master stood half way: up, looking 
straight after the dog, and clapping his hands with a thousand 
whtililieus and ‘hirroos, now ayvaddy, how a hullian, scour them 
up my ould stoorie, and that’s the way a-halliagh, but all his hopes 
were damped at once, for_a huge ram the champion of the flock, 
whose head was wrapped round -with an enormous pair of horns, 
siruck him such a bang that he came tumbling down to his master, 
making’ the gle ofthe Curly ring with his cries, and whining and 
lamenting most piteously ; his friend comforted him by bttering a 


_ shower. of curses and ‘approbrium on the victorious enemy; but 


now hearing the sound of horses’ feet, he turned: quickly round, 
and clepping his ‘hand before his eyes, says to himself with em- 
phasis, arrah do. you knew who’s yon down bye there? then 
hastening to them, and whipping off his hat, Musha good marrow 
marning to yes, said he; have you travelled far may I ax jewel? 
I was just hynting a few ‘sheeps up bye there, curse upon them 
they have eaten all-my braird before it is well through the ground, 
as I may say, and a tory thief of 2 ram there has nearly melted 
my poor dog, marafastie ‘light on the ugly breed of. him honey.’ 


This man was.n0 other than Knogher O+Brady, who recognised 
M‘Quillan in a moment, and bowing his head a degree lower, 
changed his voice. from the wrathful tona which he had been 
using .a few minutes back, to a plaintive strain, heaving betimes a 
deep sigh and looking stedfastly toward the spot where all their 
thoughts at present werecentred, and beginning a long prelude with 
another sigh, and looking to the same place, Musha och och says 
he, how is all at home with yes this marning, or are they all in 
health grammachree? far to.themselves he’t tould there’s a poor 
man. aver bye there had a cow died two days agone, and St. 
Patrick preserve us from an ill end, he’s underboard himself this 
good Monday marning,'and has left a smaft family behind him 
dhiralhora; arrah phat’s that man carrying on his back there? 
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Have yes heard of the woman that was taken away with the 
fairies the other. day? . They told him no such news had. reached 
them, and with seeming concern begged to know the particulars. 
Well then I'll tell yes said he, far I’m just going your road, and 
as I was ‘saying—by my conscience: that’s a dacent purty girl, 

arrah who is she? and by the frast he’s a strapping clane: fillow 
agrah, do youn know can he penile the Shilelah* honey? © 


But as J was: saying just. now there astore, Darby M:Ginley, 
an honest dacent neighbour, was coming home from the market, 
and beirig alone as. it might be, he sees the fields covered before 
him with a burial, and every man save ug from an ill hour, had a 
hump on-his back ; arrab says, Darby says he, what’s that you're 
carrying,? and with that he throws. his knife-‘amnong them ; in the 
turning of a straw the. coffin wae hurled down at his feet all in 
staves. Arrah, gosgip dear, says the creature that was in it, 
throw your coat aver me, far I’m atill in danger af the gentry, 
and I’m just after being taken away this night. Murragh kead 
miel a faultie, says he is it yourself that I left dying in-bed before 
{ went.to the market, and with that he gets her on his. back, and. 
came trudging to his own door; are yés within Bridget says he, 
harkee my callien will yes faschal a dhorris gragal machree 1? 
Arrah who are you says she? Musha don’t you know your own 
Darby? said he. Murra how would I know you says she, when 
I neither see nor feel yest and with that pulling the wisp out-of 
the wall, as I was saying just now there, oh miely murder says 
she, who’s'that on your back? Is.it the poor-woman that’s just 
a dying over bye there? ‘Arreh hould your tongue says Darby, 
and’bring me in a battle of straw and epread it down in the corner 
there; so in she brings the straw, and down‘she spreads it, and 
plump he hurls her on the tap of: the straw, and haps her up cur- 
cuddoughly 5 now says he I4i go aver and seé this woman that 
you say is so ill, and take good care of my-gossip te J come 
back; so aver &e goes and as he went to the door he heard the 
cries of the sick woman, and going in he meets ‘the good man 
wringing his seas with an och and alas, phat shall I: dots Bet me 

* The pshilelah was the sapling root-grown oak, being weighty, tough and pliable, cast wap 


preferred by. Irishmen ip all uses, but cogs in oe to oss other ind of timber ; the black 
thorn .was next. ‘ 
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wo better yet says Darby cousin? Och; dwow! 4 better nor better 
sayshe: Why have you not a better fire on;'says Darby I think # 
somehow or other a little could to-night; och bad luck to the fire 
nor fire herself will let me put’ on jewel. Hould bye says he, 
taking the burden creel arid the very creel that f made myself, I 
cut the rads'down bye there, ahd as in a t sinner I think it would 
hould @ bushel. ’ 


owesinever: what would yes aire of it, he brings in the ful 
of it of turf; and te make a long story: short, ‘he puts on a ratling 
fire, beaming up te the crook by Grahie Muil. Well then, as.1 
was saying just now there, he goes aver to the out-shot bed, and 
in troth a brave out-shot it was achree. “Arrah poor woman says 
he, gossip I shoult say, are yes.no better jewel? Och no then says 
she, ix that you gossip’ but phat made'yes put on such a fire? 
With that he lays hould of her by the two shanks, and dragging 
her to the fire, swore by ‘the castle of Dunluce, he would roast 
her like a Connaught wedher. Arrah haven’t yes the woman 
already 1 says she. Well in you go said lie, and heaving her into 
the greeshagh* she gave a crack like a handful of gunpowder, 
and. lit on the randle tree, ar/d the squalting thief ‘that was in the 
cradle like a blest of wind whisked through the key-hole. Mara- 
fastie said. she all I rue is, that I didn’t’ squeeze the ould rascal to 
death when I had my arms about his netk, so out of the chimley 
ahe goes like a wild goose, saving your presence, and so I’m done; 
but maybe ye’s didn’t got brackfast jantfemen, bekase if ye’s come 
aver the river, we can roast half a dozen of aggs for every one 
of you, and give yes some bread, far oo sure and sartin you're 
starving dhira thora. © 


They: entre’! OBrady a oy of thanks, sending the horses 
and servant with him, and desiring his: attendance as soon as 


possible, they walked down to the banks of the Curly with anxious ~ 


and beating ‘hearts, affected’ something “in the manner in which 
they would be, when about to visit a friend long unheard of. - Let 
any one take the’ matter to a serious consideration, particularly 
any one who hes ever grieved for the decease of a beloved 
elibiy al he ‘will better conceive ‘these emotions than I can 


® The red glowing embers. 
14 
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describe them. Sir. Coll M‘Donnel offered: his services to bear the 
ads while Aveline. was supported between him on her father. - 


_ The tomb was planted round witha osiers and pany other ore 
all which were in an advanced etate of vegetation, and jt was 
covered over with a carpet of nature’s velvet, not saeming to haye 
been opened for years. At the head were growing a. clyster of 
wild daisies, and in a thorn which had long grown over this place, 
and whose green canopy shaded the greater part of the tomb, a 
thrush had built her pest, and. was now busily engaged in ransack- 
ing exer thicket forfood to her craving family. 


As an atlempt at describing the feelings of .a reais father and 
affectionate sister, when hanging over the. untimely graye of a 
loving brother and son, would be impossible for. a more. capable 
pen than mine, I shall leave the reader to. judge of it ag he thinks 
best suiting the melancholy occaston, and proceed to say that 
when Knogher. O‘Brady. came over, he, found the father and 
M‘Donnel both aceupied in restoring Aveliae, and she leaning on 
the former’s breast, pale as the lily that hangs its drooping head 
over the passing stream. The father was chafing her temples, 
and M‘Donnel was bringing. water in his-hands from.the brook to 
sprinkle her face, but all seemed to have little effect until O‘Brady, 
who had now ‘come up to witness the sad catastrophe, raised a 
howl like a she wolf, and. clapping his hands, she opened her. eyes 
and looking roupd about her,, sppeated like one ay AR SeanS out 
of a long sleep. 


Och och and anee, poor eelienceet is she dead too? . my bean- 
nacht light on her purty white face, its lying there as hivingly as 
the face of Saint Bridget by the frast, and her ae arms. see 
how they’re lying hyshla machree. 


Old Dane M:Quillan ehaierer he felt, had refrained from say- 
ing any thing in the presence of his daughter, lest it should bear 
too weighty on her sympathizing mind, and therefore by conceal- 
ing his. grief, it pressed the weightier on his own heart, but when 
his only remaining child fainted away and no-appearance of. her 
returning, together with other ideas crowding on his mind at the 
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sanre time, he was nearly. overcome. . This sight. wae sufficient to 
draw another string of lamentations from henest Knogher, who, 
clapping his hands a- second time, and raising the Caoine-with a 
whilliliev,.and are they all- going: to die from us? ArrahI am 
now beginning to be afraid that this is a gentle place, and-when 
J look at the ould skeagh, may I not be sure av it, so the sonner 
we're out of this the better far us; se saying, he seized old 
M‘Quiltan in his‘arms and nearly carried him away, but turning 
short about with an angry face to M‘Donnell, Murrah, why are 
you hanging aver the lady; you bocon you, as if you were afraid 
to ‘touch her? take her up in your arms, she’s but flesh and 
blood like yourself, arid, may-be, with the blessing of Saint 
Patrick, the heat of your breast will revive her a little, but dhir 
machuncens, I’m fear’d there’s’ little heat'in your breast, musha 
bad sap: to these frasty livered animals; but I hate them; ‘far 
when I myself was like’you, a brave ranting’ clane fillow, by the 
gap of Barnesmore, I could have lain alf night among frast and 
snow, with a:purty wanch like that in my’arms. © 


After such a severe reprimand, Knocher supporting Daniel 
M‘Quillan, made the best of his way across the fields to his cot- 
tage, leaving M‘Donnel and ‘his fair charge to do as they could. 
He was several times forced fo smile at the orders he had réceived, 
and chiefly at the reflections on his coldness of heart, however 
laying down ‘his plaid; he wrapt.it round hér, and supported her 
on the one arm, while the other was gently laid:overt her, She 
had returned from. her swoon, but was still so weak that she could 
make no use of her limbs, nor even of her tongue, but otherwisé 
was perfectly aware of her delicate situation. 


Her friend tenaaiaes here as-happy as if © ed been possessed 
of the golden fleece, and felt no further anxiety only in regard of 
her recovery, which happily soon began to show itself by the 
crimson fluid returning-again to her face, and refilling those 
translucent charmels which from debility it had lately forsaken. — 


Her first enquiry -when: the could: speak, was regarding her 
father, and’ where he was; she hoped she said he would not 
conceal it, if her father was-sertously ill. In order to tranquillize 
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ber: mind, ‘M‘Donnel assured her that he had a few: minutes back 
walked over to the cettage with O-Brady, and wished that 
as soon as ‘she would be able they should follow him, and that 
he anly awaited her resuscitation, mee he was papers to see 
eons ae 


I feel extremely “atrens Sir Coll said she, that the mar of 
our family afflictions should be so grievously and at the same time 
40. unintentionally cast upon you; we bave of late been.exposed 
to. many severe troubles indeed, but shat a stranger should be 
pressed down with them before he has well got footing.in our 
country, must be disagreeable to my father as well as to me, 
When you eame to Dunluce it .was not so, our family was 
numerous and our friends the same, but now although our friends 
are still undiminished, yet I feel altogether solitary when I look to 
my father and myself, being the only inmates of the castle, he an old 
man sinking under years,and infirmities, and I a lonely female 
unable .to protect. saysell rach less to succour him; and he that 
lies here—. 


She was now relapsing into a second fit of melancholy despan- 
dence, when he entreated her to accompany him to the cottage 
and they; weuld talk over this matter agein, for, said he to her, 
sweet Aveline you are not aware of your present weakness, nar 
how near death I have seen you so lately, the strength of your 
mind is much too powerful for your delicate frame, and therefore 
since you are a little recovered, .allaw me to conduct vee ACToss 
the fields to the cottage. nage 


So saying, he gave her his arm and they walked in silence from 
the river sida, she always retaining his plaid wrapped about her 
shoulders, for it was now pear even, and the air wag impregnated 
with a more than ordinary coolness; often did she turn baek and 
wish to gain another look of the place where she so often longed 
to see, and new that she had got her most. sanguine hopes gtatified 
in visiting the lonely retreat of her brother and her friend; how 
unsatisfactory, how -unavailable! . She. thought .shé could have 
gratified hergelf more, even by taking her harp and performing 
at their silent bed some. paricular,airs of which they were bpth 
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fond, ‘but ‘such an attempt, now,. when she -katLobfained the Poel 
om her wishes, was far beyond her ae 


Am I going to leave them, said ‘she, 80. soon. eer so > carelessly? 
b not this the very season. of the year, is not4his appreaching the 
summer recess in which my kind brother used to come for me? 
How often have I longed to see him at such q time? and indeed. 
I never longed i in vain; but I ungrateful ome am flying their lone 
habitation before I have well seen it, and. scarcely dropping. a few. 
tears over them, a tribute which any stranger knowing their fatal 
end, and alsq their sincere hearts, could not avoid paying. 


Thus she reasoned with herself until the top of the old thorn 
overshadowing the tomb disappeared from. her view. Had I 
known said her friend, that those scenes would have had such a 
dangerous effect upon you, be. assured I. would have used my 
most strenuous endeavours to,dissuade you; if such sensationa 
were in the smallest degree useful either to you Aveline, said he, 
or the deceased, I might advise you to cherish them, but as they 
are not, but rather the contrary, I hope your own good sense will 
join me in saying it were better to hush them. in oblivion, 


I well know, said she, you are speaking on the side of reason, 
but notwithstanding, I feel a secret happiness in yielding to the 
ties of nature, which are so inextricably wrought around my 
heart.. Your zeal, said he, is unshaken, of.which I must approve, 
but allow me to ask you one question, were it net, almost a pity 
of the person whose zeal was as sincere Aveline as yours, and yet 
as hopeless. I must say, said-she, I have always a pity for any 
one whom I know to be immersed in trouble ; for be the situation 
what it may, there is such.a kindred sympathy of hearts—, And 
when we, know, said he interrupting her, that we are pitied, I 
should think it ought to be an effectual means of alleviating our 
woe. I agree there likewise with you, said she chiefly if oe per: 
son is in any peeree interesting to us otherwise. — 


I find said he, Aveline, that your thoughts operand with mine 
oa the point-of sensibility, but I fear in athgr respects they might 
differ widely. I have only. expressed nryself, said ahe,, so, that I 
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would pity any one whom I knew to be in real troublé, and'shoafd 

be glad to know the person whom you mean. - ’Tis tp you alone 

said M‘Donnel, I fear to tell his name. Where would you lead 

me Sir Coll? there is a time to grieve, and a time to be otherwise ; 

but Ishopé the present is unfitting ‘to introduce another subject; I 

think you know enough'to make you easy on this heud, and 

therefore we shall talk no more apon ‘it at present; is this ‘the 

cottage to which my father went? It is indeed ma’am, but said 

he taking hold of her hand, may f hope that by this declaration I 

have not forfeited. your good wilt, which to me was precious even’ 
beyond existence. There is nb cause for further explanation said - 
‘she, you are our common protector, and when you are invested 

in that power, I should think there ought to be no room for inter- 

eget on nes part. 


- She had: been reatoned out of her trouble unknown to earey 
but certainly to disctss that point, which chance threw in her 
way, was unintended by either; however, ‘such the eclaircisse- 
ment was, as brought to him the sweetest sounds that ever entered’ 
his-ear. ‘They had now attained the dwelling of Knogher O- 
Brady, and found her father perfectly recruited, and waiting their 
arrival, that they might partake of a roast hare and some grouse, 
which hed been taken that morning, and which the family flattered 
themselves they were happy im having for their honourable guests. 


“The father told her that immoderate giief for the dead he verily 
believed was offensive in the eyes of the deity, that he did not 
expect to feel so much before he came forward, and that the 
major part of that was on her account, as he well knew that 
moufning could hever restore his brave son again. ‘She said to 
her father, she hoped he never had found her grieving to excess, 
and if the sight of that place had drawn her into any unusual sen. 
sation, she hoped ‘his goodness would forgive her. A servant was 
now sent for her harp, whilst they sat down to dinner, drawing 
from their own store whatsoever they thought necessary, and 
pressing the honest hearted family to partake with them. 


“As the day was near 4 close, they ‘had a watm invitation to 
stop to the mext day, which request the three-thought pfoper’ in’ 
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their present state to. avail themselves. of, there being abundance 
of. good soil for the Eee and Rees pact a3..it was, for 
themselves. _ | 


Knogher’s cottage, although in the skirt of. g wrood and shaded 
on each side by a tolerably high range of mountains, yet, in other 
respects, was agreeable, and giving allowence for such a retired 
place, was well stored with all the necessaries both ef bed and 
board. From the quantity of fowl that they used, both wijd and 
domestic, they were not limited in beds, and, on the other hand, 
the hills being covered with sheep, which, in a great degree, were 
their own property, save what belonged to their chieftain aad 
landlord, Cooey Na Gall, they were as well supplied in blanket 
ing, and these, although of home. NER ETS: were not of the 
worst kind, : ‘. 


_ As there is commonly a reason for every. thing, whether ap- 

proveable or not, there was also.a reasan for Knogher’s cabin 

being so well laid in with beds. He was.a.man_that was pretty 

much in the public,.and so that he might answer the different 

markets where his wares were saleable, he was sometimes forced 

to stop a night at the house of a friend, and, in reality, I need not 
say forced, for such intercourse was of all others to him the most 
agreeable. When, on the contrary, any of his.acquaiptance or 

companions in traffic came that road, should they pass without 

giving him a night, the offence was poperignen le 


Fiom these excursions, and also “pas es nightly guests, ae 
family were furnished with so many legends ef broonies, fairies, 
ghosts and will 0’ the wisps, besides whatever other.relation was 
of the marvelloys kind, that in.all probability tke strengers, could 
they relish it, were about ta.be well entertained for one night. It 
was a customary. thing in the neighbourhoed, although the houses. 
were thinly scattered, that when a way-faring man jourmeyed that 
way, the. cottage was filled even tp the door, with open ears 
listening to the different recitals that passed around the cheerful 
fireside, among whom O‘Brady was called upon respecting any 
_ thing questionable, a3 his decision was considered fully equal to 
set a magter at rest-on- whatsoever part be was pleased to give it. 
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- If it-sheuld so happen ‘that a stranger would arrive unknown td 
his neighbours, honest Knogher never failed to despatch a courier, 
to apprize them of the event, and having his house piled up with 
pillets of timber, he sat like an earl or lord, heaping one armful 
on the fireafter another, and surveying his cheerful guests, from 
a counteriance: beaming ‘with good nature, friendship, and Irish 
hospitality ; but-from the deference which he paid to the inhabi- 
tants: of Dunlucé, no’ sieht edt a to pintrade during 
their’ meee 


‘Atl the .femates- of rae ‘bites were flow veseal ia arranging 
beds for the Strangers, but particularly Aveline’s was’dressed off 
and decorated like that ofa bride: over the front of the canopy 
which was formed of fresh straw matting was hung an abundance 
of flowering woodbine, together with branches of hawthord 
covered with green, which, when sprinkled with dew sheds the 
sweetest perfume. ° Surrounded by the productions of nature, and 
laid in clean sheets, it is not to be wondered if this i innocent girl 
had @ sound night’s Baad 


After such a tranquil rest, they arose the:-next morning much 
refreshed,‘ and: all confessed ‘since the scenes of yesterday, that 
they felt easier in mind: The sun was the first messenger that 
entered Aveline’s chamber, scattering his golden rays over her 
face, and SLO those lips eaten BEC ever HESS ane 


Having presifene: M: ene! dropped his purse into O-Brady’ 8 
hend, not. wishing: that any: petson’ should know it; but he was 
not to be silenced #a an easy manner; arrah by sheelah na Guira 
master said he, [ neither shall take it, nor am I at all in need of 
it; do you:.not see the house-is full of every thing that a poor 
man can stand in’ need of jewel? and sure.I have a good lump 
laid up in an ould stocking for the sore foot, and that darling of 
a jewel, the: blessing of the Glargy light apon her purty face, may 
be as I was saying just new there, she might take her ould sickness 
<7 aod’ ines be know she'i is ge: peceee as: 

» The. doner abwiteas ‘him sie e fad nroney besides. this, and if 
he wotlémot reseive-it, he hever would calt with him again. If 
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thet: is. the business, said Knogher, I must take hould of it, though 
bye the bye I would rather not, honey; the ceremony of parting 
with their host was no easy one, and when.they did leave the 
cottage, he prepared to accompany them a small distance on their . 
way, pointing out the proper direction for them to proceed on 
‘their journey, and carrying his hat in‘one hand, he wheeled sud- 
denly round, calling to the family to reach him out his shilelah; 
but recollecting that after setting out, to turn back was accounted 
by all connoisseurs a sure omen of bad luck, he turned his face 
from the door, and received the shilelah over his shoulder, speak- 
ing in arf angry voice to them lest they should Hs it over 
his left. 


For Knogher to travel without his cudgel was the same as a 
ship to sail without her ballast, and besides assisting him in spring- 
ing over the bogs or inequalities, if served him for all the purposes 
of an index, a truncheon and shield, &c.,.for with the end df it he 
indicated every object within a mile, not forgetting to add a 
lengthened comment, in his own way of oratory at the conclusion. 
They intended on their return to come by the shore of Magilligan, 
so that they might have a view of that lofty ledge of rocks that 
stands retired from the ocean, overlooking the old abbey of Dun- 
crun, where lie the remains of saint Eadah, and with him no 
doubt rests many a legendary tale, lamentably lost to us forever. 


I am of opinion my countrymen will with me deplore the 
irreparable loss which Ireland has sustained in antiquities history 
biography, and even animated nature, by her being robbed of that 
which gold ¢ould not eompengate—-I mean her manzscripts. The 
harpies placed over our island:saw that this was her talisman, her 
beacon star,-and, therefore, by extinguishing such, they plunged 
her in’ eterna] darkness. Some of those’ valuable papers have 
been taken to France, some‘ to Germany and Italy, but most 
to London, and many to Iceland: could they by any means 
be recovered, I would willingly undertake a pilgrimage in the 
eee a 


Out gracious Sovereign, whose attachment to -his subjects does 
not depend on.low chicanery of = kind I have no doubt would 
15* 
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lend his assistance, or even give permission to a wandering 
Hibernian, who loves his country beyond all others; that he might 
obtain a transcript. 


In returning to the northern shores of Dalriadagh, they travelled 
along the beach of the great Atlantic for a few miles, having on 
their right hand a towering range of mountains, called Magilligan, 
but the high foreland of which is named Benevenney from causes 
already explained: a number of torrents were to be seen tumbling 
down the precipices, and breaking in whitened foam on masses 
of the basalt rock that filed their channels, being worn into 
troughs by the continual grinding of rubble and mountain pebbles 
driven over them in the time oh floods. 


Along the brown patches Of heath that was purpled over with 
wild thyme, numerous herds of goats were feeding, with their 
kids frisking around in playful gambols, and when they lifted the 
head haying their mouths full of this delicious herb, the coming 
breeze saluted our travellers with the sweetest essence. Above 
their heads were frequently seen the eagle and goshawk searching 
for their prey with scrutinizing eye, and to their left the majestic 
Foyle rolled his waters in silence th the sea. The beauty of this 
scenery served greatly to efface in Aveline’s mind the impressions 
of yesterday’s woe, for she, by continual interrogations, kept 
them both pretty busy, and in this manner they arrived at the 
castle. ; 


At Dunluce the time passed away smoothly with M‘Donnel, 
being the sole protector. now as might be said of the family, and 
having a multiplicity of business to transact in regard to the Jands 
and tenantry, he devoted the remainder of his leisure hours to the 
company of Aveline, whether,in walking, reading or music, and 
indeed it was.now evident that she could not seas a ony ‘without 
him, wnleas absorped in easlanehonss = 


As they were Suroine one evening after twilight from visiting 
a poor man in the neighbourhood that was taken ill,‘and who had 
formerly .been an.attendant of the family, M‘Donnel thought he 
perceived the APRORTD RCS of light proceeding from. the base of a 
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rocky wall that overhung the sea some hundred feet in height, the 
sea below appearing illumined to a-considerable distance, and this 
in the night had not an unpleasant appearance. ‘ 


. [ have often been informed eaid reli that boise this coast 
there are diamonds which send forth a kind of partial light, but I 
cannot conceive how they could be the cause of such a flame as 
what we now behold. Why F’ll-tell yes then, said a peasant, 
that was comiag behind them, its.the Gentry I’m sartain, coming 
back again from Scotland, and they. have gone into this cavern to 
kindle a fire I think, that they may have some food prepared as we 
might suppose, for you know it would be almost impossible to kindle 
a fire in an egg shell; the vessel which. they sail in, but dwowl a 
one ever I ate. that I don’t punch the battom out ont achree, ° 
so that you may be sure it Stor be of no.use to them agrah. 

To the place where this light arte ‘there was no possible 
access save: by water, and this made the sight more wonderful ; 
every night ‘as soon as darkness began to prevail-over the face 
of the deep, the light was to be seen from above, and although no 
pne knew of it but ‘themselves and the countryman, yet the 
original cause remained. to them a secret, and was often to Ave- 
line the ‘cause of uneasiness, lest it might be the haunt of banditti. 


M‘Donnel was walking one night along the beach where the 
shore was level and flat nearly as the water, and seating himself 
‘on a stone, he thought he ‘perceived some object in motion near 
the shore, and waited whatever it was until it would come up to 
him; of. this there did not ‘now seem the east: appearance, as it 
always kept floating at the same distance from land. Rising from 
his seat he was proceeding to another point where he might have 
a better view of it, when he felt his feet entangled in a rope, then 
laying. hold of it he found the rope attached to the object'on the 
water, and pulling it to him with all his might, he found that it 
was one of these small Doats called eurraghs, which I have 
before described. 


As he was endeavouring to pee what the cron was, he 
saw two men approach from the land, each with his:hat.slouched 
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over his:face, and apparently armed, they accosted him in rather 
a sharp manner, asking him. what yvas his business here, or why 
he concerned himself-with the boat? I should rather said he, put 
the question to you, what is your business here, or for. what pur- 
‘pose have you this boat? . You are an audacious young fellow, 
said one of them, drawing a huge claymore from its sheath, with 
such a jerk, that the steel rung dlong the shore, and calling to him 
to defend himself, made a bang at him from a powerful right 
arm. M‘Donnel was as quick on the other hand in unsheathing a 
_ long sheep’s head, which he usually wore, and defended himself 
with great bravery, parrying the blows of his adversary, and 
making some desperate cuts at him, one of which taking him 
along the ear, brought him to the ground; at that moment he was 
set upon by the other, armed in the same manner, and as this attack 
was rather unexpected, he received ‘a wound in the sword arm, 
which rendered him unfit to continue the combat. 


They were both now bleeding profusely when the first assailant 
addressing him, my friend, eaid he, I confess that-I was rather 
warm with you in the beginning, but if you will enter, this boat 
and trust yourself to us, I promise you that in a short space of time 
we shall both get our wounds bound up: | know we are strangers 
to you, but from the manner in which you and I haye.introduced 
ourselves to each other, I think the acquaintance ought to be 
pretty durable. OM 


M‘Donnel stepped into the boat, and the two strangers seizieg 
the oars pushed her off, and in half an hour’s rowing they were . 
in front of the cavern.out of whieh the light proceeded, and over 
which stood threatening those below a tremendous hanging wall 
of rugged rock, the top of which as they lay on their oars they 
could not perceive, but altogether with the flame that proceeded 
from the cavern, had a most imposing effect.on the beholders. 
Having come close to the base of the promontory and pulled 
a little eord, they heard a bell ring, and shortly after a step 
ladder of ropes was lowered to the surface of the water, by 
the assistance of which all three ascended, the last having the 
boat’s-halser in his hand, bownd it to an iron ring at the entrance 
of the cavern. ye ie met 
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At the further end of this place was burning a large ‘fire of 
timber, the smoke of which entering into a crevice, was emitted 
at an outlet some perches fromthe. place where they entered, but 
rather in a lower direction; here were tables, chairs, knives and 
forks, with abundance of food and drink, all ready prepared, and 
six other stout fellows making way for them, welcomed the 
stranger, and asked their comrades was this a prisoner whom they 
brought. He is.no prisoner. said they, he comes of his own free 
will, but haste and bind up our wounds, for you: see they aré 
bleeding profusely. A styptic was immediately procured, and they 
being bound up and washed sat down to.a good repast, plentifully 
supplied with libations of the strongest liquor. 


' It may not be surprising to inform the reader that these were 
M+Donnel’s own countrymen, and two of them personally known 
to him as men of good character; it appeared however that they 
had infringed upon the laws by hunting, and also killing the 
game-keeper, for which they were obliged to flee their country; 
and having an intention of stopping a few months in some of the 
islands, they were supplied with all necessaries both of food and 
household furniture: a storm however arising they were driven to 
the Irish shore, and hearing before they left home of a detachment 
of English stationed in the castle of Dunluce, and as there was a 
peace existing between the sovereigns of England and Scotland at 
that time, they thought it unsafe to trust themselves abroad in the 
day-time, and therefore having’ sought out this recess, they took 
up their abode in it till such time as their friends could get matters 
finally arranged for them at home. 


So ‘little ‘intercourse was Pathe on between nations at the 
period of which I am speaking, that the garrison had been reduced 
and the castle taken many years previous to their coming to the 
Irish shore. At the sight of Sir Coll M‘Donnel their coantryman, 
and also the son of their chieftain, they were all overjoyed, and 
testified their enthasiasm by blowing up their bagpipes in the 
air of M‘Donnel’s march, with a ‘huzza for the laird of the isles. 
Sir Coll told them the English’ had been dispossessed of that 
castle many years back, and’on that account they had Bon ag 


to fear. 
15 
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He could not, however leave them that night, and.his absence .. 


at Dunluce created no little inquietude; for from what Aveline 
had seen on a former night, her dreams were haunted with rob- 
bers, banditti, écc., and she thought of nothing less than that her 
friend had either been carried. off or murdered by them. The 
pext morning, however, relieved her fears by the appearance of 
. Sir Coll in good spirits, who spent the greater part of that day in 
relating to her and her father the strange adventure that befel bim 
the night before, and of his intentions to procure, if possible, the 
pardon of the inhabitants of the cave, which in honour to this 
generous young man it must be confest he accomplished. 


At this time Aveline’s fair correspondents now began to 
imagine that she appeared more melancholy than evér, which 
‘change sqme were pleased to attribute to grief for the loss of her 
two brothers, others that she was deeply in love with the young 
Islander; whether any of these suppositions were true, | will not 
take upon me to affirm, but certain I am there was a more serious 
cause; the walks where she formerly had been accustomed to 
spend a part either of the morning or evening, now saw her no 
more, alone she remained within her apartment, and was not to 
be seen by any of the domestics save her maids. 
~ Daniel M‘Quillan though much weakened in intellect and judg- 
ment, began to perceive that his daughter was sunk in spirits, and 
had lost all that cheerfulness of which she was formerly possessed, 
and also seeing that she now kept her chamber closely, entered 
into a serious conference with her, the result of which agitated 
him in such an extraordinary manner, that he summoning up the 
energy of former years sought out M‘Donnel, and in a fury 
demanded satisfaction for the injury done his family. 


If my brave sons were present said he, with what confidence 
could you stand before them? no your guilty soul must shrink 
into nothing before—I say you whom I unsuspectingly took into 
my bosom have like the adder Before you say any more 
against me, said MDonnel, since J am condemned both in your 
“eyes and in my own, allow me to speak a few words—if not in 

extenuation of my fault, at least in explanation. . 
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Either good or evil fortune cast me upon your hospitable shore 
~—a title which I think 1 may very well use.—At this. M*Quillan 
turned away his head, as if unwilling to hear that part of it. I 
saw said he, your lovely daughter, and seeing her she caused me 
to forget my danger, my toils, my parents, kinsmen, and almost 
my country; if therefore a mistake has happened, and if the 
honour of my family, which I am certain you will admit, can 
make amends for it I am at your will, and you have nought to do 
but command me; no I say that is not even necessary, for I maun 
confess that the attachment which has been formed with Aveline 
M‘Quillan has rendered me more happy, than if I were seated in 
Hollyrood, having the royal diadem of Scotland placed on my 
brows; ’tis herself alone, and no other object 1 am fond of; but 
I entreat you in the name of my ancestors, say nothing severe 
against me, or any thing that would wound my feelings, for 
language of this kind [ am not able to bear, and on the other 
hand to be angry with you is more than I ever can; so otherwise 
you may talk to me as you hike. 


Such an open avowal softened the heart of M‘Quillan, and he 
did not say any thing more, save some little to them for miscon- 
duct, and M‘Donnel; with the consent of both, appointed the 
following week for repeating the ceremony of their nuptials. On 
this important day the clans were all invited to the castle, and in 
front of the barrack were casks of liquor set forth for the use of 
the garrison and tenantry or any other that came to Dunluce 
during that week. The noble family of Clanbuoy were also 
invited, and all their friends as far as a messenger could ride in 
one day, so that such a bustle and throng scarcely ever was 
witnessed on the shores of Dalriadagh before. 


The Highlanders were not hindmost to dip deep in the strong 
Falernian, and after an immersion in this fluid, it seemed to have 
the power of the waters of Styx, rendering them invulnerable all 
over. . The bagpipes both Irish and Scottish, were all blown up, 
and the dance on the green before the barrack door never ceased, 
sometimes two different sets performing at the same time; ’twas 
here that the peasantry with their sons and daughters from sincere 
hearts, showed their attachment to the family of De Borgo and 
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every young Hibernian vied with another in leading out whether 
to the dance* or rustic sport his callien dhas, decked in all the 
finery that either the season or the village shop could bestow ; 
and it is not to be doubted but the fire of bright eyes.that week 
subdued more hearts than Sir Coll M‘Donnel’s. 


The marriage was celebrated in the great hall i in | presence y 
all the friends of the house of De Borgo, who-acknowledged that 
Aveline on the occasion shone with more than ordinary beauty 
being arrayed in nearly the same dress which she wore the same 
night Sir Coll M‘Donnel had the happiness of seeing her: and 
one part of it, that is, the royal necklace, she did nat forest to 
assume on that day. 


The venerable chaplain belonging to the family, with all that 
solemnity which was truly characteristic of his holy function, 
united them, and imploring a blessing on them and their posterity, 
with many injunctions regarding their future conduct, and chiefly 
in bringing up and educating their children, he departed, leaving 
them to all the hilarity usually attendant on like oceasions. 


As marriages whether of a high or low order are seldom 
celebrated without murmuring on one side or other, there was a 
family living at a small distance who were nearly allied to the 
house of De Borgo, and as they expected to become inheritors 
of the estates of Dunluce, should the brothers not return, which 
was doubtful, they shewed much envy and uneasiness at this 
alliance, not deigning to attend on the day of invitation with other 
friends and acquaintances who were asked. 


Old Daniel M‘Quillan shewed himself remarkably happy on 
the night of his daughter’s nuptials, drank to former cronnies, and 
often renewed the stories of his boyish days, till at length a 


* Dancing on the green was formerly customary in Ireland, but chiefly on May-eve, cohen a 
branch was cut down, whether of the thorn or birch, the one that was more clothed im verdure 
they usually choose, and thia being pretty tail was planted in the centre of the village green. A 
rural queen was then choosen, and always the prettiest girl in the assembly, having decked het 
out with such flowers as the season produced, they left it to her own option to choose a king, and 
this being done, the others taking hands around the May-pole, danced about with the roya) pair 
in the middle. in my opinion this wag the only way of thanking providence for a return of the 
evanon. 


— 
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retrospective view brought the idea of: his scattered children to 
his mind, and admitting this sensation he returned to himself 
with a sigh. 


In Ireland wherever a marriage was heard of, and in such a 
family. as M‘Quillan’s, the minstrels and wandering bards came 
from all quarters in search of it, as here.an unbounded scope was 
given to ?evelling and Irish conviviality, and although there was 
an open door to every stranger, none was so acceptable to them 
as. the minstrels: nor indeed had the affair of a marriage been 
even unpublished in the country was it possible that a traveller 
could pass Dunluce ignorant of the scenes that were going for- 
ward within; for a person was stationed at the outer*gate to 
proclaim the event to every passenger, ‘and also to bring all in, 
even to the poorest mendicant, so that it is no wonder if in other 
countries the name of an Irish wedding has been proverbial: and 
to the present day I can well attest the extraordinary efforts made 
by the desceridants of that hospitable people on the like occasion; 
their best rag is clean and on, with the most respectable side out, 
the cabin {s swept up from front to rear, and a large turf fire 
being kindled without regard to the heat of the weather, when 
from the farther end of the dwelling the master of the ceremonies 
walks forth armed with e bottle in the one hand, and a glass in 
the other, and seating himself at the head of the company, if I 
may be‘allowed the expression, like the son of an Irish king, pours 
out first to himself a flowing bumper of this strong water of life, 
in the jutce of which he quaffs the kead a miel a faultie to them 
all round, filling out to them as they chance to sit next him, until 
all are pretty well: the exercise then commences in leaping, 
wrestling, throwing the stone, and frequently boxing, in all 
which it is indispensably necessary that the groom be foremost, 
otherwise he can never expect i be so dear to his enchanting 
fair one. 


If straying from the leading subjéct in local descriptions be a 
fault, I have certainly often transgressed, but the matter which 
has induced me. thus to err being so nearly connected with my 
tale, I have considered it only: ae a fuller.explanation of the fact 
in question ; and besides this, it saves the interruption of insert- 
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ing notes which are often nothing more than a continuation of 
the theme. 


The marriage festivities being concluded, and the different ’ 
friends having retired to their places of abode, M‘Donnel now 
began to find himself among the happiest of mankind, possessed 
as he was of the only treasure that ever gave him the least-un- 
easiness—he had nothing to concern his thoughts farther than to 
make her happy, and as to Aveline her heart never received an 
impression before she saw Sir Coll M‘Donnel. 


Like most ladies of that age, she thought she could entertain a 
tender affection for no other man breathing; and in regard of a 
husband, we must suppose she was at the end of her wishes. She 
now turned her thoughts wholly toward private economy, and 
with the assistance of her maids and some old women followers 
of her father’s house, was busy every day in jaying plans for her 
approaching family ; and nothing was so much longed for at that 
time as a visit to the islands where she might see her husband’s 
connexions with their families, of whom she had beard so Bee 
wonderful tales. 


The Highlanders that came over with Sir Coll M‘Donnel were 
quartered through M‘Quillan’s tenantry, one in every house, in 
which were also quatered his own gallowglasses, a measure which 
we are willing to say was well concerted, for in.this situation the 
one was a kind of check or guard upon the other, and this: manner 
of quartering troops upon the tenantry. was formerly practised 
by the Irish. kings, being called by. them coshery,. but in cases 
of necessity the king himself as well as his freee had to be 
entertained, 


*Twas customary with. M‘Quillan besides the rae pay of 
his troops, to give a mether of milk to each man, which was in 
the highest degree acceptable, . chiefly to these who had families, 
saving them the trouble of purchase ; but in place-of one mether 
of milk, I believe there were twe giver toeach man. To the 
Highlander besides his pay, there, was only one given, and whether 
this. was from the beneficence of his own chieftaia, or M‘Quillan, 
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I will not teke upon me to determine. Ina péeasant’s cabin, not 
~ far from the castle where two of the aforesaid troops were billeted, 
" a@ warm dispute arose one morning, the cause of which was this. 
When the-distribution of milk was over, said the Highlander what 
is the. reason since. 1 undergo the same fatigues, have the same 
duties to perform, and am‘ exposed to the same dangers, that I 
don’t receive an equal share of the mitk? Why should yon, a 
Scottish fugitive, and glad to receive a subsistence of any kind 
in our country, said the other, expect an equality with the 
gallowglasses q 


Notwithstanding the eialessin remonstrance of their host, 
they always struggled hard, cutting at-each other over his head. 
Well sure enough, said. he I think you're not giving myself dacent 
tratement far my good mate and drink to yes both, ‘so as the say- 
ing is, J’ll let. yes take a bite av your own bridle, my good fillows, 
and hang me but let the toughest skin hould lorigest out avoursien. 
So saying he threw open,the two doors of the cottage, and-gave 
them free liberty to fight it ont in the open field. There was 
something of justice in opening the two doors to them at the same 
time, for had they both gone out at the one door, isis evident that 
the precedent must have had the oytewa of the SapmaTHesit: 


Finding themselves at nets ae two hotbrained northerns 
rushed upon each other like a pair of-lions from the wilds of 
Numidia, cutting and. defending: with great power both of arm 
and body, the rolling eye following the manauvres of the opponent, 
the well-braced arm, and the body peised with an incHnation for- 
ward, the right foot posted in advance of: the: body, shewed to 
the spectators the: firm determination of either in the- dreadful 
conflict. M‘Il-Hargy. was the name of the Highlander, a brawny 
muscular man, and in point -of ‘temper, as we would say was 
ay red-hot. 


Grady was the rrsbivanr's name, a good soldier but of smaller 
size and shorter in the arm’; the contest however, was long doubt- 
ful but at length the long arm of M‘Il-Hargy overpowered his 
adversary, and after. a straggle of nearly adele minutes the 
Irishman fell covered with wounds. — 


Me 
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Word was now conveyed to the castle, where the two chief- 
tains sat, little expecting a tale of the kind, and having hastened 
out, they found the dreadful catastrophe no better than they were 
informed; the Highlander had beeg nearly surrounded by the 
partisans of the other, aad when M‘Donnel came forward, he 
was walking the ridge of an old fort that was near the place of 
action, staring wildly around him with his naked sword in his 
band, dyed with the blood of his opponent, aad pepeaee all who 
attempted to oppose him en either hand. 


After all the evil that hdd been done, the business might have 
been settled without further trouble, but the relations of the family 
and.those who would not attend on a former invitation, now glad 
of a rupture, strongly advised the proprietor of Dunluce to resort 
to the severest measures in regard of punishment. They insinuated 
that M‘Donnel came over as an adventurer, not.as he pretendéd, 
to assist Tyrconnell of Donegall, but rather to hunt after fortune, 
and having seduced his child, they were certain looked only for 
his death, that he might sit down and take possession of his estates; 
however fair or unblemished the character of M‘Dommel stood in 
the eyes of his benefactor, those circumstances seemed so natural 

‘that they did not fail to make an impression on his mind injurious 
to the young but undesigning ee Ue 


A council of war therefore, being called! they held a long 
deliberation on the conduct of M‘Ii-Hargy, frequently introducing 
that of his commander as likely to connive at the late-unfortunate 
transaction, and if there. remained.in M‘Quillan’s breast even one 
spark of friendship:for the stranger it was poisoned. After the 
termination of this debate, the resolutions were published, which 
were these, that the soldier be taken to the highest promontory 
on the neighbouring coast, and there ia his armour ibnald ey 
into the ocean. 


M‘Donnel oppesed this as cruel, silened that he. had been pro- 
voked, and hoped they would not adopt measnres that were harsh; | 
or unbecoming a christian nation. He confessed:that M<1l-Hargy 
had acted unadvieedly in going to extremes before he acquainted 
him as his commander, but as.the.afair had no-shade of murder 


C7 
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in it, but was nearly the same-as a challenge, he thought that any 
panishment not amounting to death might be sufficient chastise. 
ment for the delinquent, and as to the -provoeation given, he wished 
the master of the cabin called forward, who being eet could 
best state who ‘was ‘the. principal Hodge 

. The Reet! of the cals being caHed, Pero tis testimony candidly 
as the affair happened, saying that:the Irishman gave the severest 
language; bat-he could not say which was most eager for the 
combat; that, as long as he could he endeavoured to interpose, 
but in vain, and as I’m a sinner, said he, when I couldn’t get them 
te be aisy even for the sake of St. Patrick,.I opened both the 
_ dgors and let them take a: rug together, so that’s all I have to say, 
gentlemen. 


Old -M‘Quillan thowght: there was no necessity for further 
severity, and above all did not wish to éntertain a thought pre- 
judicial to his-friend, but such is the effect of evil counsellors that 
Sir Coll M‘Donnel, inorder to save,the soldier’s life, was obliged 
to call. out his:tréeps and put them under arms, standing.at-their 
head with his drawn sword in his hand. The men called aloud 
to be led forward against:the gallowglasses of M‘Quillan, who * 
were thronging together with weapons of every description, the 
dead body all the while lying in the aentre of the crowd, and as 
they gathered around it, an universal murmur spread through the 
augmented multitude > for’ every five minutes that they remained 
longer on the ground,“in dike proportion their ‘danger increased, 
and besides this there were iticendiaries busy enough working on 
the minds of the infuriate mob; and affirming that Meet in 
oe present moment’was by far the hea “ 


Inthe midst of the commotions the protia‘on the fallen eldiee 
stepped infront of the Highlanders, bearing a long Andra Ferara, 
and having his sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, shewed a lengthy 
well-braced drm, and from appearance a man in capacity equal 
to fight any man in.the Scottish battalion. The untimely death 
of my ‘brother, said he, has unsheated my sword, and. it never 
stiall be returned to its place before it drink deep in the villain’s 
blood who did. the deed; or, if. heim fear shung.me, I challenge 

16" 
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the host of his countrymen not excepting their leader.. You are 
a brave man, said M‘Donnel, and I sincerely lament the accident, 
as I may call it, which has given cause to thy woe: but had it 
been my own brother, what could Ido? No, I maun assure you 
naething could be done, and as for M‘li-Hargy I am persuaded he 
is willing to atone for the rash act by asking your pardon, or any 
humiliation of the kd which you would think fit. You have also 
challenged my men to fight you, not even excepting myself; for 
me to accept the proposal is altogether out of the question, and 
although I am certain many of my soldiers could wish to answer 
you, yet the situation in which we are forbids it. I doubt not but 
your courage, your prowess and dispositions are good enough, 
but for the réasons which I have stated none of my men can 
accept the challenge. 


O'Grady still patroled the front of the lines brandishing his 
Ferara, and in the most dissatisfied manner eyed the Highlanders 
with a scowling look. At this moment .M‘Donnel seeing that a 
reconciliation could not easily be effected, gave orders to the front 
ranks to march forward keeping a strict look-out toward their 
rear, until they. left sight beth of the threatening eeeeey and 
also of the topmost chimney of Dunluce.* 


With a sorrowful heart regarding his young and beautiful wife 
whom he had left behind him, he might say in the midst of insin- 
uating enemies, he directed his course for the highest hill in his _, 
view, and there having cast up a trench, they rested on their arms 
during that night: four men were placed at equal distances 
encircling the base of the hill, so that an enemy could steal upon 
them secretly in no direction. . They refrained from kindling any 
fires lest it might apprize their foes of their retreat, and being but 

a few in comparison to the others, this procaution was the more . 
necessary. 


What a night of awful syspense was this to her who alone 
longed for the return of her young husband ; the father returned 
in the evening accompanied by some of those relations who 
when invited on a former occasion, would not deign to visit them, 


® Danluce, the-reek of fortification, or the castle within the fortification. 
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and-their coming. at this juncture ch isd to her that it pa 
not be-for good. 


eau what.she had learnet of the circumstance, and not seeing 
him whem the evening always brought back, and with him all 
her earthly happiness; she dared not ask one. question respecting 
him, but retiring to her own apartment, and there alone and un- 
attended by any of her maids, she resigned herself to darkness, 
sorrow, and the silence of ‘the re) not being cheered by a 
pi nigh pie / 


The aly ante bat, Gok in upon. her lonely. retreat, were 
the breaking of. the surges. far beneath the windows of her apart- 
ment, and this mingled with the wild screaming of the sea-fowl 
flapping their wings eround, her casement, tended more powerfully 
to augment her pain of mind.. One of her maids after some time 
sought her out, aad endeavoured as much, as pogsible to alleviate 
her distress by assuring ber that there was.no.danger whatever 
of Sir Coll M*Donnel’s life, that she was ‘certain it would be the 
last measure to which her father ever would resort, and that even 
should. those relations who had endeavoured so much to poison 
her father’s good dispositions, make an attempt: against him, he 
was pretty well aware of their intentions, and his men being 
- brave, she was sure would defend him to the last. But, said her 
lady, he and his men are under the open canopy of heaven to- 
night without inoney, food to take, a bed: to recline on, and worse 
than all that, surrounded sh a mest ys alee and insidious 
enemy. 


Her maid being descended of a eaciahis family had received 
a liberal education, and also from her attendance on her lady 
when sent for education to the convent, she had-gteaned as much 
a3 raised her many degrees above the vutgar, and therefore pos- 
sessing so many good qualifications, and over-and above these a 
heart of sensibility, she didnot fail in turning those endowments 
ee of nature’and art toa good account in consoling her mistress. 


PT Ene eS my lady said she, of: which you speak, fall 
wéightily both upon the body aad mind, that nursed up like a 
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tender plant, and fondled in the. lap of luxury, never have been 
taught through necessity to look danger in the face; but on a sob 
dier, and a soldier of fortune, these shocks fall with impotence: he 
has accustomed himself to face-difficulties, let them approach on 
whatsoever side they wills; at a distance the: views‘ thers with'a 
fearless eye, and when they assail ak they: find: be ‘is fally Be 
pared to receive them ' 


I know said her eke : is not subject to-faar, opel ] know I) 
has surmounted many difficulties, but consider he and his mea.are 
without food and alas! what is he but a boy? Many young men 
of his years would not be considered’ fitting to be trusted from 
under the guidance of their parents, and yet he has béen sent 
from his country at the mercy of the elements, commanding 4 
troop of fierce Highlanders, whose unsubdued ferecity has drawn 
all these evils over their commander. He is but-a youth | am, 
convinced my lady, said the other,’ but ‘his conduct: is that ofa 
veteran, otherwise he never could have orale’ the fairest lady 
on the shores of the Green’ ‘Island. 


I request you.to aaneas from zach ‘Ihtimed een ey 
lady, I cannot relish it at. present, my- mind is:too much engaged 
on a more serious matter— ajas! how long this evening. seems to 
me! One thing I will remark, said the maid, which simply is this, 
that whatever troubles surrottnd Sir Coll M‘Donnel to-night, and 
in all probability there are. not a few, the. thoughts of his fair 
spouse press.more upon his heart than all others.. And therefore 
said Lady M‘Donnel, I have the greater reason to grieve, being I 
may truly say the individual cause of all his prorent ‘afflictions. 


The aid rae proposed, 2 as. ie pat eaent were in. ys Hera 
that she should proqure two domestics and.as.,many horses -to. : 
convey provisions to them and. bring baek information. respecting 
their welfare and place of encampment, The project. was, no 
sooner suggested than they get about to execute it. These do 
mestios, being long found to be fajthful, their attachment to their. 
lady was as great as the emergency of the occasion called for: 
the horses were brought out and leaded with dried flesh, oaten 
and wheaten cakesin abundanee, a dozen of geod old. port, stowed’ 
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away im nee and such other things as she thought necessary 
for « hungry soldier, not forgetting to send with the adventurers 
a plaintive billet-doux which she knew would’ be no less accept- 
able to her jord in his Spite situation. 

. The men set arn nth armed with a eniser! and approaching 
the sentinel at the barrack, were stopped with a surly demand 
who they were er what they had-in charge? Some other troops 
came out,-and ‘seizing: the horses hy the head led them to the 
barrack door, and began to scrutinize the contents of their load. 
It was immediately conjectured for what purpose these provisions 
had been sent, and many of the men thought that the eteeets 
shoutd pe pated without pues ceremony. 


. When they were busy Aur inte them maton a trial, one 
of the carriers who had-never lost perfect confidence to support 
his cause, drew out a purse richly embrowlered in. gold wire, the 
appearance of which created universal silence: from the purse he 
took a ring set with a precious tepaz, and having on it the im- 
pression of a coronet; the same ring-had been given privately to 
him by his lady, and had often -been used as a passport by the 
proprietor of the castle on any matterof the like nature. The 
pledge was considered perfect security for a more important mes- 
sage than the one in question; but in a moment there was an 
emissary at hand to insinuate that the rig was stolen. And if it 
were, said the commander, who dare arraign.the person that took it? 


No, I say, that if there never had been a passport sent, I know 
not how we could turn away provisions from hungry men. These 
identical troops against whom so much evil has been wrought up 
to-day, and who-have been forced in protecting themselves from 
our numbers to retire to’ the mountains, these same troops have 
saved our heads on the plains. of O-Gahan, and I say that nothing 
short of the basest ingratitude could: have treated them and their 
brave leader. with such ‘harshness as what I witnessed to-night: 
but let those incendiaries look sharply how they conduct them- 
selves, for I who have bled so often in defence of the rights of 
De Borgo, and who bear the testimony of my regard to: that 

& family deeply engraven on my breast, stripping his breast and 
16 
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exhibiting some deep scars, I say that I shall.allow no intruder to 
point out the path which I am to occupy, and chiefly those who 
turned their baeks to us when a dangerous enemy dared us to our 
face. These sayings were delivered in presence of some of the 
same individuals who effected the separation between M‘Donnel 
and his magnanimous friend: however said:he, as I'am incapable 
of harbouring an idea that there is secrecy in the matter, I shall 
send the ring back to the castle with my servant, mere on account 
of showing the candour of the noble residents of Dunluce, than to 
gratify any other individual. 


When the carriers heard of the ring being sent back, they were 
almost frozen with terror, knowing into.what a Jordan of troubles 
it must cast both them and her who procured it, and glad would 
they have been to get escaping with part of their lading, but back 
to the castle thesring must.go, together with information respect, 
ing what had occured at the barrack, all which things were likely 
to involve the sympathising heart. of her who could not act harshly 
to any, in a deeper affliction than ever. 


Lady M‘Donnel, whose agitated mind could pot rest until the 
return of the servanis, had prompted her in sending her maid to 
the drawbridge to watch how the ekpedition would pass the 
sentine] at the barrack, and this faithful attendant, anxious nearly 
as her mistress, remained posted. stedfastly at the gate, from the 
first. moment of her orders; she was fortunately on the spot when 
the soldier came up bearing the ring, and as mankind are pleased 
to say that women ip general are endewed with a ready turn of 
mind, she correborated the universal hypothesis. _ 


Is the governor of the castle at home? said the soldier. He is 
said she; have you any business with him? Is he engaged at 
present said he, or could 1 speak with him? I fear not, said she; 
he is engaged in business of importance and also with particular 
company. Well then said the soldier, taking out the purse which 
she well recognized, being employed some hours ago in procuring, 

I say said he, will you faithfully present the centeats of this purse 
to him, asking him in the captain’s name of the garrison, if he on 
this night sent that pledge to convey two horse-loads of provisions @ 
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to Sir Colt M‘Donnel and his men encamped somewhere on the 
mountains? I myself said. the maid, have seen the ring contained 
in the purse:delivered this very night as a passport for the provi- 

sions, nevertheless I-shall if you please’ return it, but wish that this 
delay’ may not be the cause of severe anger beth to you and your 
commander. 


If itahould said the soldier, neither of us is to blame ;-for I must 
gay that suspicion toward any of the family of M‘Quillan, never 
entered my captain’s breast, but he was unable to get over it, and 
“it is merely for conviction to those who would question its veracity 
that he retorned the ring, I'll soon have an answer for you, said 
she, flying off with the speed of the wind, and carrying it directly 
te her mistress, who upon seeing the, ring brought back became 
pate and insensible, thinking that al: was detected, and truly she . 
who might.almost be satd Srever to have practised a scheme in 
her life, if such this might be called, was oe prepared for evil 
consequences. 


The maid was sorry for having informed her at all concerning 
the matter, as she could have managed it as well by herself, how- 
ever she added a little comfort to her lady by telling her not to 
despond, for there was not the least shadow of danger; you have 
only, said she, to order the soldier by me, that the ring was evi- 
dently sent on thé purpose from which it has been returned, and 
that you would much rather the men had been permitted to pass 
on than give any unnecessary trouble in retarding them. .This 
being done, she hastened to the gate where the soldiér was wait- 
ing in mute expectation for an answer. Your officer, said the 
maid, would’Have done much better to have permitted the men to 
continue their journey, as he had sufficient authority to guarantee 
him against any danger; yet I dare say the best means of atoning 
for what is done, is to expedite the carriage. Does he appear to 
be in wrath? said he. I have spoken as far as my commission 
goes, said she, and I neither can nor will inform you farther ; 
go behold your purse, and speed your way back, for it is more 
than probable t Sir Coll M‘Donnel and his men lie 
encamped to-ni ur of dining greatly depends on the 
- arrival of our e 
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Having received these instructions, the soldier hastened to his 
officer with no other tidings than what he expected, and delivering 
the purse together with the sharp rebuke, the-captain urged ‘for- 
ward the provisions accompanying them with an escort of his 
choice gallowglassga.* The arrival of this lading at the High- 
lander’s camp was as acceptable as unexpected, and indeed an 

_ intrenchment in the open air scarcely could be called an encamp- 
ment ; however there’ being a cabin in the vicinity of thie post, 
they procured fire from it, by the help of which they dressed their 
victuals and ained Eee 


The first question M:Donnel put to ie men was, how were the 
inhabitants of the castle, or had they a letter for him? They said 
all were well at their deparjure,-and handed him the billet: from 
his lady. After dismissing the men with an answer, he sat down 
and partook of the blessing whieh Providence was pleased to send: 


. Ss 


‘‘My love is a son of the hill, he pursues the flying deer his grey dogs are 
panting around him, his bowstring sounds in the wind. Dost thou rest by the 
fount of the rock or by the noise of the mountdia-stream? .The rashes are 
nodding to the wind, the mist flies over the hill, 1 will opproach my love un- 
seen, I will behold him from thé rock ; lovely I amw thee first by the aged oak 
of Brunno, thou wert returning tall from the chase, the fairest among thy 
friends. No mored tread thé hill, no more from on high I see thee fair moving 
by the stream of the plain, bright.as the bow of heaven, as the moon on the 
western wave.”’'—Oee. ; , 

Daniel M’Quillan passed this night in conversation with his 
friends, but from his outward appearance and involuntary actions, 
his inward perturbation could well be perceived, frequently mut- 
tering to himself at a leisure moment, but above all, every half 
hour, his wishing to know what kind of night it was, and asseyt- 
ing that.he thought there could not be much cold without, it was 
eagy to perceive he was far from being at rest in mind. 


The discourse had now turned upon armour, which we must 
suppose was a topic often discussed in times wherein chivalry 


was in all its glory. He was a the Baille na 
| oThe English of the word Stew an is the green coated @ Tand@r, or perhaps countryman, 


or rather yeoman. Pa 
~ @ 
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sluagh, a, military weapon used in battle by the Irish, which in- 
strument I have mentioned already; a servant was now ordered 
to. bring.it forward, that the company might see. the size and 
fabrication of this destroyer of the human race; but in place of. 
bringing the intended weapon, he brought ang laid.on the table 
before them, a silver-mounted basket hilt sword, which his master 
had received ip 4 Pier from Sir Coll ro i 


Phe sight of this sword. changed the rane altogether, and 
drew from M‘Quillaa that which had been struggling in his breast 
from the morning: as he hung over it, reading as it were from a 
book,.and cglling to mind the amiable dispositions.of the donor 
together, with the strong tie that bound him to his family, that he 
was exposed to the unwholesome damp of night, sleeping under 
the open canopy of heaven,. while he and, those around him under 
castly ceilings were carousing the hours away regardless how he 
was affected either outwardly or inwardly ; all these things rush- 
ing on his mind at the same time, wrung from his aged eyes a . 
tear which falling on the blade he wiped away, and restoring it 
‘to the sheathe gave it back to the servant; asking him in rather a 
dissatisfied tone igh he bad mistaken the errand on which he 
was sent! - . 


Aas the anan was ee up:in the armoury the cause of this 
unexpected sensation, and rummaging among rusty blades, bills, 
. battle-axes, skeons, dirks, daggers,,: ‘and habergeons; some point- 
legs, eome wanting the handle, some gapped like a saw, and some 
bent into the form of the sickle of Ceres; he had happened on an 
antiquated opat of mail, a corslet and a steel casque, arraying 
himself in which with the helmet buckled.under his chin,‘to see 
how he would appear in the habiliments of a warrior, he heard a 
smart cap at the door:and being in haate to attend, forgot to divest 
himself of his military dress,;even to an old Ferarra which he 
bore in his right hand. 


Father Owen, the Rev. Chaplain who ‘united Sir Coll and 
Aveline, had,a respectable living in the house of M’Quillan, being 
brought from the priory of regular ganons at Dupgiven founded 
by Dermont O’Cahan, and that evening having received a message 


od 
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e 


from her, that he would come to her father, and as his advice 
was usually sought in every undertaking, ‘she hoped that his 
interference might be of use in:mediating between him and her 
husband. ae 


’T was father Owen who rapped at the door; and being aware 
of the commotions which agitated the family of higfriend, he was 
meditating as he entered how he could best heal the breach 
between them, but as the door fell back, the appearance of a 
warrior: sheathed in rusty armour from head to foot, and holding 
in his right hand a drawn sword, quashed his hopes altogether and 
caused him to shrink back, throwing up his arm as if he feared _ 
to receive a thrust from this terrific janitor. However, recovering 
himself, he seemed not to notice it, but desired to be shown into 
the apartment where his master was: the man unknowing of his 
situation, preceded him into the apartment somewhat in the 
mariner of a macebearer ushering into a town the judge of an 
assize. | 


As this procession entered the hall where the gentlemen sat, a 
universal consternation spread antong them, many starting to their 
feet and standing a little on the-defensive as it were. I suppose 
the idea of the islanders in arms had engrossed all their senses, as 
the iron-coated hero opened the door, and had he in that moment 
bawled out the sword of M‘Donnel and his philibegs, ’tis hard to 
tell what evil might have been done.. The servant was now 
obliged, to explain the mysterious manner by which he became 
metamorphosed into an intimidating warrior, and the errand on 
which he was first sent being entirely forgotten, they had time to 
salute father Owen and apologize for their confusion. 


I have been often agreeably surprised, father Owen, ‘said 
M‘Quillan, at your entrace; but I can assure you it was quite 
otherwise to-night, and I fear were I to inform the brotherhood 
in what manner you have entered our society just now, they 
might pass upon your conduct a severe investigation. I am always 
glad, said the sage, drawing a seat to himself with some serious- 
ness, that matfers turn out better than what they appear at first: 
we were not' sért inte this world to enjoy a continued round of 


“: 
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bliss, it is not our home, it is only a place of sojourning, a ha 


therefore we'should not set our hearts too much on the posses- 
sions of it, nor arrogate to ourselves an arbitrary right of decid- 
ing in matters wherein we should. rather submit. to the will of 
Providence. : may 

When in the morning of life, man enters upon the character 
which he is about to personate in his passage through this lower 
world,—his future conduct is often regulated by his first initiation 
af whatsoever kind. it is, whether good or evil; but many, I say 
too many, pervert the well intended principles laid in the beginning, 
and use them. to the vilest of purposes. 


The days are now gone when our country was a sanctuary for 
the distressed, when it afforded learning,* protection, books and 


food to all those who wished to apply or shelter themselves under . 


her fostering wing; it was formerly called in other countries the 
Island of strangers, principally on account of the hospitality 
shewn by the Irish to strangers; and such, my friend, was your 
reception of Sir Coll M‘Donnel and his countrymen—a.worthy 
deed, a worthy object. But how have you cast a stain over all 
your magnanimous deeds? How have you tarnished your former 
conduct, by expelling from your house, from your table—yes, and 
more, from your bosom, that generous young map, whose greatest 


affliction of mind this night, I am certain, is, because he is sepa- _ 


rated from your child. 


His fault was nothing but what any pare man: would SMbry*in, 
I mean in preserving the life of a soldier who had followed him 
faithfully through all dangers; and I cannot learn but the man 


% In early times, when the continent was overrun by Goths, Huns, Hulans and Vandals, and 
all their seminaries extinguished by those barbarians, we have ample testimony remaining, that 
Germans, Saxons, Danes, Swedes and many other nations, flocked to Ireland, then Scotia, as I 
have ssid to receive thelr collegiate education, so that the college of Ardmacha, now Ardmagh, 
contained, in one season, seven.thousand students, at which time there were several other 
colleges in the nation; and at that one established in Mayo, Alfred the Great, who reigned in the 
throne of England, is eaid to have finished his education. “T'was in his thirteenth or fourteenth 
year he was sent by his father to, Rome for instruction ;. and. we find on bis leaving that city that 
he was anointed future king of England, by Pope Leo. "Twas undoubtedly after this be came to 
Ireland, and it is more than probable ‘twas hare he atquired bis exceitence on the harp, by whieh 
he charmed the savage heart of Guthrum, and regained the British crown. Ireland was then 


called the college of Christendom, and it was as common to say, such a person is gone to Ireland + 


to college, as we would say now of Glasgow, Trinity, Cambridge, or Mtaynooth. 


a 


i 
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a ‘unfortunately received his death was the aggressor; nor do 
I find, by the strictest enquiry, that the one took the smallest ad- 
vantage of the other; and, therefore, what can we ke the trans- 
action but an unfortunate accident . 


These aimnierasied assertions were delivered in presence of all 
the company, and whatever any person might think to the con- 
trary of what the good old man pointed out to them, none dared 
to hint a contradiction: so great was the influence of the fathers 
over the laity that the most hardened offender shrunk from his. 
evil purpose before them, nor dared in their presence ta sapport 
4 false argument. I cannot say they were all upright, all virtuous 

and infallible, as has been no man born of human nature, nor ever 
shall be; but I can say, ‘tig to the fathers we owe our present 
refined state of learning, much of our religion, history, &c., &c. 
Let any person who wishes to assert the contrary opinion look 
into the universities of Dublin, or Maynooth, and he will then 
behold with wonder the Herculean labours of those sages, any of 
whom might, with more propriety than the Venusian bard, ex- 
olaim, “ exegi monumentam perennius were.” 


Father Owen was a plain sincere, good-natured man, possessed. 
of much learning, and given to deep research. After Aveline left 
the convent she was accustomed to receive instructions from him 
during a certain portion of the day, and to him it might be said, 
she owed in a great measure, the formation of her judgment, her 
taste more than ordinary love for music. He had a tolerable 
knowledge of the harp, and gave her some lessons on that instru- 
ment, relating to her, at intervals, the wandering of the minstrels, 


which tales, although a man of rather austere manners, he fte- 


quently entertained her with; and hence arose her many inquiries 
respecting the harp—the wandering bards, and the royal residence 
of Tarah, a name which my ear almost tells me never should be 
ere from the harp: 


After having finished this: long dissertation, on the author of 
which | have taken the liberty to make some soattered remarks, 


, Father Owen looking around him with a sigh which generally 


said as much-as he we was not altogether happy in mind, asked 


é 
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trim, where was Aveline? for he always called her simply by her 
own name; I do not remember, said he to have been so long in 
the castle at any former time, before she visited me; but said he 
answering his own interrogation, old men who are sinking into 
the vale of years, and returning to childhood.a second time, be- 
come unpleasing to‘company, and I believe also to their most in- 
timate friends, before they themselves are properly aware Of it. 


I, said M‘Quillan, have felt something anxious to-night regard- 
ing her poor thing; but, indeed in place of seeing her who, in 
times past could not be happy from me, I have not so much as 
seen one of her maids; that I might ask after my child; and I 
must inform you besides, that this little trouble which has arisen 
in my family to-day, as I may say, seems to have alienated the 
hearts of all my domestics, indeed they attend me when I call 
upon them, but otherwise they shun me. I can also perceive a 
certain serious gravity in all their countenances, which circum- 
stances, although they may seem trifliug to others, yet they have 
not failed to tender me unhappy. 


And from such disinterested conduct of your servants, said 
father Owen, do you not perceive, as in a mirror, the shadow of 
your wrong procedure; and since appearances are so much against 
your late conduct, | hope I may be saved the unpleasant necessity 
of speaking further on the subject—only this, that it is in your 
power, if you think fit, to heal what has been done amiss. 


The next morning a messenger was sent to the camp of Sir 
Coll M‘Donnel with an apology for what had taken place, and 
likewise an invitation to return to the castle—that his friend 
M‘Quillan was sorry for the misunderstanding, and wished that 
it should be forgotten on both sides as soon as possible. Sir Coll’s 
reply was, that he did not attribute the harsh treatment with which 
he met to any individual but evil counsellors, and since his bene- 
factor was pleased to acknowledge his fault, he averred that it 
was as pleasing to him to receive that acknowledgment; and 
therefore, without further delay, having ordered the broad flag to 
be unfurled, and with his drawn sword in his hand marching to 
the music of the bagpipes, he turned his face to the towers of 

iz: 
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Dunluce a second time, his hardy mountaineers frisking along to 
the merry lilt with their knees as bare as the statue of Memnon, 
and brandishing their shining blades around their heads keeping 
time to the music, and as they topped every little eminence ‘filling 
the air with a shout for the laird-of the isles, and the blue hills 
of Scotland. In such manner did these brave men display their 
enthusiasm to follow their leader whether he met a friend or an 
enemy. 


The first inhabitant of the castle that met him on his retura 
was a white pigeon, a favourite domestic of his mistress, and 
which she had fed and rendered so tame, that it would seek her 
out wherever she was, even to the distance of five or six miles, 
and perch on her shoulder; it had become as fond of Sir Coll 
during his sojourn in the castle and no doubt since his departure, 
with scrutinizing eye had sought him many a mile both by land 
and sea; as it approached the noisy Highlanders who we might 
conclude were sufficient to intimidate even a being of rational 
intellect, it apparently made an attempt to perch on M‘Donnel’s 
sword, but he at a distance knowing it to be his former friend, 
held out his hand and receiving it, could not avoid pas it to 
his bosom. : 


His joy to see this sweet little harbinger of good tidings, did not 
let him for some time perceive a small billet suspended to its neck 
with a silk thread, as the bird and paper were both snow-white ; 
this paper contained only a few lines of poetry written in the 
manner of a welcome to Sir Coll and his men in the hand-writing 
of Aveline; but whether. the composition were her own or that 
of some of. the minstrels that frequented her father’s mansion, I[ 
shall not say. The lines were these :— 


Ah, lonely was my place last night, 
With the taper dimly burning; 

But splendid lustres gild the hall, 
For Sir Coll and the clans returning: 


The drowsy tongue told twelve at night, 
“To me a tale of sorrow; 
But little I thought of the merry peals 
That should welcome my Coll to-morrow 
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The hoary minstrels stand at the gate, 
And twang the wires divinely, 

While from her spacious womb Dunluce 
Sends back the sounds sublimely. 


So Kead miel a faultie Colla na roon 

_ One night you have been a stranger, 

-The Columb baan from your Aveline flies, 
To proclaim you are free from danger. 


As they approached the outer gate, the officer commanding the 
gallowglasses had them drawn to the barrack front and under 
arms, receiving them with three cheers as they entered, playing 
up M‘Donnel’s march, and hurling their bonnets into the air with 
joy to meet their hospitable friends. Dinner was served up for 
all, and happiness illumed the countenance of every inmate, when 
they saw the young Highlander enter the drawbridge bearing in 
his right hand the sword of his forefathers, and wearing his 
national bonnet perched on his dark brow. 


' To delineate the meeting between him and his beautiful spouse 
would only be to paint the same between two sincere lovers, and 
therefore as this has been so often and so ably done by others, I 
hope I shall be pardoned in passing it over. 

ae » 


As soon as the return of M‘Donnel to the castle was anticipated, 
those who had acted as prompters to Daniel M‘Quillan retired, 
knowing that their presence could not be agreeable to a man 
whose character they had endeavoured to poison in the good 
understanding of his benefactor: M‘Quillan however, wishing to 
create friendship as much as in his power, had them asked to the 
castle, and a reconciliation effected. 


It was some short time afterward that the welcome tidings 
were announced to Sir Coll, of a son bora to him, and also an 
heir apparent to the wide domains of Dunluce, notwithstanding 
that the bounds of these estates in comparison with the possessions 
which his forefathers held in Scotland were much limited, yet 
suctr was the infatuation cast over him from the time of his land- 
ing on the shores of Inisfalia, that of all places in the world his 
heart. insinuated to him here was his home. 
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And what was the cause of this indissoluble attachment? was 
it of a mercenary nature? No, a secondary cause was the hos- 
pitable and open-hearted disposition of his friend M‘Quillan, but 
the strong and powerful charm which riveted his affections was 
Aveline M‘Quillan; ’twas in this lovely Irish girl, shooting among 
the wild clifis of Dalriada like a flower in the desert that all the 
witchery was concealed. . 


If at the consummation of his daughter’s nuptials, M‘Quillan 
wished to have his friends and alliances, at the baptism of his 
grandson, he was still willing to have.a greater number, and for 
this reason preparations were made to. receive an unusual assem- 
blage at the castle on the following week. "T'was at the conclusion 
of the baptismal ceremony, after the child’s name had been pro- 
nounced Archibald M‘Donnel, by father Owen, and after he had 
given them a suitable admonition regarding the instructions, 
nurture and seeds of virtue requisite to be implanted in the infant’s 
mind, I say these injunctions had been just finished and the com- 
‘pany were rising from their knees, in which position. they had 
received a solem prayer from the good old father, that a wander- 
ing minstrel with hoary locks came to the gate, and as I have 
said before, although the solid oaken door of M‘Quillan’s-mansion 
never shut out a stranger, yet on the present event he was doubly 
welcome. 


There were several reasons why the bards were every where 
so gladly received by almost every class in Ireland. Their music, 
their tales both of the present and of other times, their facetious 
company, their antiquities, and last of all the reverence held time 
immemorial for them by their countrymen. As he entered, all 
turned their eyes toward the sage, and were anxious in accom- 
modating him with victuals and every other necessary fitting to 
restore a weary traveller. Upon inquiry, he informed them that 
his name was Cairbre O*Halloran, that he had lived long with ithe 
family of O-Kelly, had resided some time in Oilagh na Riagh ;* 


* Ojlagh na Riah, which I have mentioned before in my notes, mow Blagh, near Londonderry, 
was one of the three principal places of royalty in Irejand. 


Aodh or Hugh king of Ireland, summoned a parliament at Drimceat, in order to settle three 
important matters. The first was, to levy 4 tribute on the noble clan of Delniada in Scotland ; 
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but the chief place of his residence was among the O-Cahans of 
the Roe, under whose patronage and protection at the seminary 
of. Dooneven he had received his education. : 


the second, to banish the fileas or bards, that had been become a burthen to the people; the third 
was to Jengthen the imprisonment of Scanlon More king of Ossery, at that time weightily 
ironed in the royal palace of Oilagh na Riagh. The only person capable of interceding was 
Saint Columb Kill, a red-hot patriot, who on account of some broil that he raised, was ordered 
by St, Molaise, a powerful man and abbot of a priory in one of the islands of Lough Erne, never 
to see Ireland again with hie eyes ; however having bandaged them over he set out for bis own 
country attended by twenty bishops, thirty priests fifty deacons, thirty students, besides many 
tore. Although but an abbot himself, and from the island of Hy, the place of hie banishment, 
accompanied by this retinue he arrived at Drumceat, and by bis strong arguments obtained a 
mitigation both for the bards and the Dalriada; but in regard of the king of Ossery, he could not 
succeed: bowever in a prophetic manner he told thé king of Ireland that Scanian More's chains 
would fall off that night, and as the manuscript says, coming to Eaglis Dubh in Inis Eogain 
which is the same place as Elagh in inishone, where Maolduih king of that district held the 
monarch in captivity, a large pillar of fire wad seen by the soldiers on guard, howering over the 
‘prison, and an ange! calling to him arise, Scanion and follow me, which he did, his irons falling 
off, and the soldiers through terror not opposing his passage. The manuscript also says, that 
“fed on salt meat, his throat was inflamed so that he could not speak to the saint until he supptied 
him with drink, and that many of his posterity were afflicted with the same disease. 


The following account of a very curious relique of antiquity is now in the possession of Adam 
M'Clean, Esq., of Belfast, which appeare to have been the gift of Danie! O‘Lochlin, or Lachlin, 
king of Aileagh, Neid or Oileagh pa Reagh, the royal palace of Innis Eagan, to his friend 
Domnal M’Amalgaid, promoted tothe see of Ardmagh in 1092. The relique consists of a four- 
sided hand. bell, of rather uncouth form, and composed of two pieces of hammered iron connected 
by brass solder and by twelve rivets, The bell itself has probably been designed for the internal 
use of a chapel, being only nine and a haif inches in height, five in length, and four in breadth, 
When struck by the tongue a du!} solemn tone is produced ; there is little interesting about it 
except that it is an instrument of great antiquity; but it is accompanied by a splendid cover 
unique in its kind, which seems at once to preserve it from injury, and to announce the veneration 
in which it had been held in former times. The ground of the cover is brass edged with copper, 
and epriched with a great geal of elegant ornaments, raised in all its parts; its top represents a 
compressed mitre, one side of which is adorned with fine gold filigrane work and silver gilt. 
{t is also to be observed that there is a hole in the bell worn by time, as by the injury it has 
sustained in the lapse of ages. In the areas of the two other narrower sides or ends, are pier- 
shaped sapphires, adorned with silver, which has been gik on one of these sides, which is 
beautified with stones; there are ornaments of fine gold, representing serpents curiously and 
elegantly intertwined in most intricate folds and various knobs like the complicated involutions 
in the collar, of the order of the knights of St. Patrick. It may be worth remarking that on one 
of the ends, and below the knobs and ring by which it is suspended, there are eight serpents 80 

singularly infolded and intermingled with one another, that it requires minute attention and 
considerable discernment to trace each separatly and to distinguish it from its fellow. Their eyes 
re skilfully formed of blue glass; above the cross are four of the same kind, and in each of the 
four compartments into whith it is divided, there are two golden serpents in relief below the 
knobs of suspension; on the opposite side orend are six uther serpents with blue eyes, but 
differently entwined. On the top is a strange representation of two of these creatures with two 
legs on each of the suspending knobs of the ease; two of the sides are also ornamented ina 
ajmilar manner; when the bel! is inclosed, a sliding brass plate on which it reste fills the bgttom 
of the case; on this plate the lower edge of the rim of the instrument has strongly impressed its 
form—a collateral presumption of the antiquity of its cover; for the weight is not sufficient to 
have produced the effect there by its pressure, or by any friction which it could have occasioned, 
except in @ long period of time. It proves also that when the cover was made the bell had an 
uaoder case, a8 at present; for the indentations seem not to have been the effect of wearing, but 
of reiterad percussion. Ir appears unquestionably that the case is as old as the eleventh century, 
as the inscription implies, How much older the bell itself may be, is matter of inquiry for the 
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The next question started almost by half the company was, did 
he ever hear of the celebrated Toal O‘Cahan, or could he perform 
any of his favourite pieccs? His answer was, that he could, and 


antiquary. It was styled St, Patrick’s bell by the family in whose possession it bad long 
remained. It is said that bells were used in churches by Paulinus at Nola in Campania, so early 
as four hundred and nine. We learn from Bede that they were applied to ecclesiastical purposes 
in England, io the 7th century. Audivit ait ille subito in aere notum Campanie sonum, quo ad 
orationis excitari vel convocare solebant. Columba in the 6th century said to one of his 
attendants, Cloccam pulsa, strike the bell. (@) He is atated by one of bia ancient biographers tu 
have found a bell which bad been the property of the Irish apustie, and to have transmitted it to 
Ardmagh;(b) in the Sth century St. Patrick presented some bells to the Connacht churches ; (c) 
Donald's bell, we are assured, was for some generations in the possession of a family named 
Mulholland, (d) and lastly in that of Henry Mutholand, a worthy old schoolmaster now deceased, 
who lived in ShanescasYe, formerly Edenduticarrick, the seat as is well known of one of the 
ancient and princely septs of O'Neill. The silver work is partly scrolled in alto relievo and 
partly in bas relief, resembling knots in the order of St. Patrick. In the centre of the top isa 
blue stone set in fine gold and inaphered in a glass bead ; in its ceutre are four pear! coloured 
stones, with four green ones of a similar size, representing an intersected cross, Under this isa 
circular space now vacant, which had been probably once occupied by a gem; the other side 
of the mitre is silver cut in various crosses, One of the quadrangular sides under the mitre ie 
formed into thirty-one varions compartments by silver divisions. Nineteen of these are filled 
with various ornaments in pure gold filigrane, exhibiting the form of serpents and ,snakes 
curiously entwined, two of the other compartments are now vacant; in two of the remaining 
ten are considerably projecting oval pieces.of polished rock crystal, or Irish diamond, each about 
and inch and a half in length and set in silver. The setting of that which occupies the central 
compartments in silver, representing on its edge sma!! fleurs de lia. Of the eight smalier divisions 
is one occupied by.an oval garnet, and three by oval cornelians; the remaining four have lost 
their ornaments; the other side of the mitred top is of silver which has been substantially gilt. 
The top is in bass relief, with scroll-work representing serpents. The remainder of it is divided 
into three compartments; in the central une of these appear two birds. The other two present 
the profile of an nondescript animal. : 


The area of the quadrangular surface under this side of the mitre is covered with a substantial 
plate of silver cut into thirty-two crosses with an inscription; on its four edges are quarters in 
old Irish characters, indicating as fur as bas been deciphered that the bell was presented by 
Domnal O'Lochlin to Domnal the comorbbo of St. Patrick; the letters in this inscription are 
not separated inte district words, and the difficulty of interpreting it is greatly increased by the 
points or marks formed by the rivets. The number of thirty-one compartments on one side with 
the two compartinents on the mitre, make thirty-three; the years of our Saviour's age, and 
thirty-three crosser might be gasily made out on the other side by gaining two of the incomplete 
ones, The two rock crystals that remain in the principal front of the gides with a niche where 
a third bad been, may have indicated the three years of Chriat's ministry. These conjectures 
are perfectly consistent with the spirit of the times: bells of a similar size are not uncommon. 
One of these was found concealed in an ivied wall in the ruined church of Kilbruny. It was 
agitated and rung by the wind during the continuance of a atorm, and having been discovered by 
this singniar accident, was a few years ago conveyed to Newry chapel. A physician in Belfast 
has another which was raised in a field near Bangor, in the county of Down: it is formed 
of iron, witb a perfectly sincoth surface and rounded corners: its height is twelve inches by 
eight in breadth, and nine in width. A similar hand-bell was found in the Route, co. Down; is 
now x possession af James M'Dounell, M. D, Belfast. In 1092, a fire which wasted a considerable 


(a) Vita 8. Scott, p. 65, Pinkerton. 

(6) Trid. Thaum, p. 408, 

(c) Vita Trip C. 103. 

(4) The name of Mutholland Maoleholem in the original Irish, signifies a person of a family 
devoted to a religious life under St. Columba, founder of Culdeism, who is frequently styled 
Columkill. 
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also said, that he was in possession, he believed, of all the remain- 
ing fragments now to be found of that bard. They afterward 
proceeded to ask him concerning the air called Finvola the gem 
of the Roe. : I suppose, seid Cairbre, there are not many indi- 
viduals of any research in Ireland who can be unacquainted with 
the history of Finvola O‘Cahan; but since it appears to me that 
you are strangers to an event which took place, I may say almost 
in your own’ neighbourhood, I shall, as nearly as I recollect, re- 
hearse the account which I got from a manuscript in the old 
abbey of Dooneven.* “° 


Dermont O‘Cahan an Irish prince possessing broad and exten- 
sive domains, bounded by the Bann,j the Foyle, and the Northern 
Ocean, resided on a rock overhanging the river Roe, and nearly 
adjoining the abbey above mentioned: this nobleman was father 
to Finvola and twelve sons, for whom he built twelve castles in 
different parts of his lands; he had frequent intercourse with the 
kings and princes of the neighbouring nations, and often carried 
his daughter Finvola and her brothers§ with him when he visited 
the -courts of Caledonia or Britain. ’Twas returning from the 
former in the winter season, that Dermont O*Cahan with his son 
Shane and Finvolo his daughter, was overtaken by one of those 
storms which are frequently known to burst forth among the 
islands of Caledonia, and as their vessel was badly manned, they 


part of Armagh, destroyed the church, and of course ruined the bells. It is not improbable that 
the antique bel] in question may have been one of a complete set presented by the monarch 
Domnai to his namesake and friénd, the Primate, to repair his loss. From the expenses 80 
profusely lavished on that curious piece of the cover, it seems manifest that the bell itself, the 
prificipal object of former veneration, had belonged to a Cathedral (c) or monastry, and had. been 
venerated as a precious relique of antiquity, even in the eleventh century, 80 much for the 
antiquity of Daire Calgac_—Strewarts History or ARMaGH. ‘ 


(a) Probably the cathedral of Derry, Flathbeart O‘Broleart, being the first consecrated Bishop 
after it was erected into a cathedral. 


* This castle stood further up the river than Cooey Na Gall's. 
t—] By Ptolemy called the Vidua and Argita. 


§ ‘I'he names of Dermont O'Cahan’s twelve sone were, Cooey, ancestor to O'Cahan of Lima-. 
vady, Dermont, Turlogh, Shane, Bryan, Donald, Mortogh, Donough, Niall, Owen, Toal, Evenney 
Patrick; and their places of residence were near the old abbey of ldooneven: O'Cahan’s Brook 
at the foot of Benbraddagh; Limavady: Swatteragh; Glenkeen near Garvagh; Flanders below 
Dooneven; Castle Rose near Colerain; Eanagh; Ballyshesky near Beechhill; Clondermott ; 
Degloamunven; Tiergolin. The place in the neighbourhood of Colerain, vulgurly called Castle 

.is properly called Castle Rose, from Rose O:Cahan a celebrated beauty, formerly an inhabitant 
of it, this being one of the twelve castles built hy O'Caban for his twelve sons. 
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narrowly escaped with life, being driven by the tempest on the 
rugged shores of Ilay in the dead of night. 


Under one of those thunder-rifted towers of natura] rock which 
hang frowning over the deep, they were forced to remain during 
the night, drenched by the rain and benumbed in their joints, until 
the beams of a watery winter sun rising from behind the eastern 
mountains began to re-animate nature, and assist tHe genial cur- 
rent in resuming its wonted functions: in this forlorn and pitiable 
situation they remained till far in the morning, not. knowing the 
name of the island on which they were cast, nor whether it was 
inhabited by a human being, but at this juncture the plashing of 
oars was heard turning round a high projecting reef that in some 
measure had sheltered them from ‘the fury of the tempest, and 
shortly after they saw a fishing boat with five stout young men 
approaching them, four of these were Norwegians clothed in kind 
of oiled frocks made of skin, with a hood of the same materials 
that fell over the shoulders, and rendered them proof against all 
weathers; the fifth, who was the only one that could address them 
in a known tongue, was a tall swarthy Highlander of a bold mili- 
tary carriage, and this corrected, if I may be allowed to use tha 
expression, by an easy politeness 


In rowing up to the strangers, he scarcely waited either to ask 
their country, or the cause of their disaster, but speaking to’ his 
companions in the Norse dialect, bid them assist the strangers in 
mooring their vessel, and afterward direct them across the island 
to the mansion; then turning to prince O‘Cahan and his daughter, 
he begged of them that they would allow him to conduct them to 
a gentleman’s residence which stood at no great distance, and 
where he was certain there was a good wish as well as capability 
to supply them with every thing of which they stood in need. 


‘The Hibernian bowed acceptance, and supporting his daughter 
Finvola, the three walked toward a magnificent castle which 
stood rather at the farther verge of the island. In a few words 
he explained to them how he had been on business in Norway, . 
and had felt the severity of the night as well as they, only that, 
his mariners were better skilled in the navigation of those danger- 
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ous seas 80 thickly interpersed with shoals and islands. And on 
which of the Scottish islands, said O‘Cahan, are we now? You 
are now, said the stranger, upon that one called Ilay; and also, 
said O’Cahan interrupting him, the castle to which you are es- 
corting us is the residence of M‘Donnell, lord of the Isles. The 
same, said the stranger. ° 


I fear said O'‘Cahan, we are not in good trim to enter the court 
of our friend M‘Donnell to-day ; however, as it is not. the charac- 
ter of an Irishman to stand upon punctilios, we shall use no other 
apology than that which a boisterous sea and tempestuous night 
have supplied us with. Be assured said the stranger, as far as I 
can inform you, there is no apology necessary ; a person in distress 
has always found access to the halls of.our ruler, and I have no 
doubt Sir, but you have more and weightier claims than that 
which is common to mankind in general: I presume from certain 
reasons of my own that your name is O‘Cahan, and am willing to 
pledge myself, that your arrival will be hailed with joy; but may 
I ask who the gentleman is whom you left with the sailors. He 
is my son said O*Cahan, and our name is the game which you 
conjecture, and if I may flatter myself, a name not unknown to 
the lord of the isles, but to visit the court at this time was 
not our intention. 


As they were discoursing of these matters, and drawing near 
to the castle, they were met by a party of the clan of M‘Donnell, 
arrayed in the full military costume of their country, and surroun- 
ded by, these was approaching them a portly old man,{dressed in 
a superb garment, and seemingly frank and robust under a green 
old age. He soon knew the strangers to be Hibernians, and 
nearly as. sgor recognized the person of prince O-Cahan, whom 
with his two children he welcomed in the Scottish manner to the 
court of M‘Donnell.—When I say, in the Scottish manner, I pre- 
sume almost any of my readers will understand my meaning, 
which is a welcome as hearty as a welcome could be. 


‘At this period O«Cahan’s daughter Finvola, or as she was more 
frequently called Flora, was often talked of, not only at the court: 
of M‘Donnell, but also in Holyrood, whence she was returning, 


n 
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and not altogether was she unknown at the royal residence of 
Britain; although here in Ilay she was unattended, save by ene 
maid, and she on account of indisposition had been left in 
the vessel till such times as they could procare females to: take 


cere of her. 
/ 


The lord of the Isles, for such was the person whom I have 
described as meeting them surrounded by his guards, returned 
with his noble guests, often and often again enquiring how were 
his friends in the land of Inis-Ealga ? how were the O‘Cahans of 
the Roe, where I myself, said he, was fostered, and along the ro-~ 
mantic streams of which I have spent many a pleasant day. The 
majestic young Islander, who first came to their succour was 
here introduced to them as son to the lord of the Isles, and who 
received part of his name from their own amy, Angus O*Cahaa 
M‘Donnell. 


Prince O'Cahan with his daughter, the princess Finvola and 
his son, were now prevailed upon to spend a few weeks in this 
watery region, where so much variety was to be had in every: 
season of the year, and where he that was fond of cnterprize 
could not fail of finding achievements worthy his most daring 
ambition. 

Among these islands ran many dangerous currents, to navigate 
which none but a native could with safety attempt; but with 
all the difficulties and hazards of the Hebrides, Orkneys and 
Shetlands, with ‘the different creeks, harbours and inlets, young 
M‘Donnell was perfectly acquainted; and as many of which as 
their time would permit he carried his guests to see, not omitting 
among others the terrific whirlpool, Corry Vrecken, &c. &c., but 
the time at length arrived, that O‘Cahan with his children must 
seek the shamrock vales and oaken forrests of the green Island, 
and when Finvola, princess of northern Inisfalia, bid farewell to 
the royal mansion of Jlay, she carried with her the hopes and the 
happiness of Angus M‘Donnell; leaving him to breathe his sighs 
among the beetling steeps and rude ridges of:the stormy Hebrides, 
and only responded by the.screaming of the neatowl and piaineye 
sound of the north wind. 


a 
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Now far from the isles, on Ierne’s coast, 
The breezes have wafted them over, 

And quick beats the pulse of a hopless swain, 
’Tis Flora’s disconsolate lover. 


For the noble maid was of tender years, 
Nor knew of the graces around her, 
: Nor thought she her eyes had inflicted a pang, 
To the youth when firat he found her. 


But she longed for the pleasant banks of Roe, 
Where the wild deer oft are feeding, . 

Or high Benbradagh’s hoary peak, 

_ Where the fawn by the eyrie lies bleeding. 


The chiming bells from the abbey grey, - 
Proclaim that O‘Cahan is coming, 

And the sister nuns at break of day, 
A sonnet of thanks are humming. 


The bellowing horn from Knock na Ginn, 
Has blown O*Cahan’s hallow, 

And gollogloghs from Faute* and Finn 
Are well prepared to follow. 


Bring forth three steeds of fairest form, 
And fleet as the sorrel ‘ranger, t 

Let gilded trappings these adorn 
As should in the island of strangers. 


For yonder comes Dhooneven’s lord, 
He blows a blast of thunder, 

Which from his lair has roused the stag, 
And filled the forrest with wonder. 


Now dark-brow’d Rover has shaken his ears, 
And away is merrily bounding, 

While the hooded hawk from the castle top 
Pursues the well known sounding. 


> Near that romantic vale in the county Derry, called Glen Ullin rather on the Garvagh road, 
is a large fountain issuing from the side of a hill, and like many other wells in Ireland is 
said to poseess cettain virtues: the name of this spring ie Faure and Finn, out of which it 
is said the bard Ullin before death longed for a draught, and, says tradition, bad he received 
it, he would mot have died. 


t Sorel, a fallow deer three years old. 
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On Dermont O*Cahan’s departure for the court of Caledonia, 
he had ordered the twelve castles abovementioned to be built for 
his twelve sons, and now on his return after receiving.the con — 
gratulations of a widely extended and loving people, he began to 
inquire concerning these buildings—if the workman had them 
néarty finished; for in undertakings of the like nature, particularly 
the castles'belonging to their chief, the clansmen were obligated 
in their oath of allegiance to assist both in procuring materials 
and in the workmanship, so that in a very short time they could 
erect a large edifice, and indeed there were few princes in Ireland 
better beloved by their vassals than the family of which I am 
speaking: The nunnery of Dooneven was built by the ancestors 
of OCahan, and patronized by every succeeding proprietor with 
the most princely liberality. - 


For the support of this seminary there was given what we 
would call rather a whimsical allowance. Two men blindfolded 
started at the nnnery, and as far as they could travel without 
falling was religiously set apart for the above purpose; one of 
the men taking his course north-westerly, and having made the 
space of nearly two miles and a half, fell, and dislocated his foot, 
at a spring since called Tober-na-coss, or the foot well. The other 
made nearly five miles, taking rather a westerly course, until he 
reached a place called Corn-Arg, where he also fell, this being the 
extremity of Donn-even parish, where it meets with that of Cumber. 


To the seminary of Doon-even were sent the youth of both 
sexes, from the most respectable families in Ireland, for education; 
for among the many others with which our nation abounded, it 
had acquired a high character, as well for the purity of its learn- 
ing as the beneficence of the family that patronized it. The first 
abbot that presided here was Paul O‘Murray, a man deeply read 
in the learning of the times, and well acquainted with the fathers: 
under him were educated many of the Scottish M’Donnels, which 
was the principal cause of establishing a lasting friendship between 
them and the O‘Cahans. The students here were daily instructed 
in the use of the broad-sword and targe, besides all other kinds 
of manual exercise which could brace the nerves or render the 
body robust and active. 
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On the day preceding that on which O‘Cahan designed to 
huat, he caused the great horn to be sounded three times on 
Donald’s hill, twice on Benbraddagh, and once on Knock-na-Ginn,* 
being in the vicinity of the castle, that his tenantry and kinsmen 
might be apprized of the event that was about to take place on 
the succeeding day, and also that they might have both hoages 
aad deges in fall readiness the moment the stag was rouged. 


Of all the favourite haunts for the stag in the country of OCahan,, 
he chose the deep thickets over banging the streams of the Roa, 
in the translucent current: of which, after a long hunt, he was 
wont to bathe his dappled. sides, and springing thence: frequently 
scaled the rugged heights of Benevenny, wheeling raund on the 
summit, and frowning down upon his hundred foes weakly clamber- 
ing beneath him, but.none daring to urge the dangerous pasy. . 


* Knock-na-Ginn signifies the hill of heads, and is a little mound having on its summit a 
stone raised on its one end, a mark which usually denotes that something extraordinary is 
deposited below. This little hill stands scarcely one mile distant from the cestie, and, as 
tradition informs me, had its name from the following cause :—The Olan of O'Mullan, which are 
still a numerous people in the country of O'Cahan, was formerly in the ranks of the jetter's 
Gallowglasses, but becoming powerful in thempejyes, they withdrew, and when: opportunity 
eerved, rather held a kind of opposition to their benefactors. It so happened that the O'Cahans 
were froin honmre fightihg another enemy, ae they were rarely otherwise employed: and ‘she 
M‘Cluskeys who, for their services. under the O'Cahans, held much of the land lying west of the 
Roe, having disputed with the clan O’Mullan, sent two of their boys to hunt toward the Largy- : 
wood, where O'Mullan meetibg. them» drowwed both in the Roe. The news of this fatal event 
reached both the parents in the evening, who, as night began‘to spread her sable curtain over the 
earth, raised the mournful caoiné, and being joined by their connexions made the hills re-e¢ho to 
their cries, and in this manner tough the dwellings of their chieftains; but the flower of their 
forces were drawn away, as I have sai: before, on another warlike expedition. “However, on the 
following morning, such as remained’ at home, arming themselves witfl whatever weapons they 
could, marched forth coolley to meet.thajr adversaries, which happened at a place called Bally- 
close, (a) i" the suburbs of Newtoulimavady. The, battle was fierce and bloody for some time; but 
at length! the O'Cahans Were conqaered, and alf who fe!) into the hands of the enemy haé their ears 
eut off Their friends returning: shovtly after, and learning the particulars, took ao oath that so 
many of the O'Mullan’s heads should pay for the late trancaction. These, however, were not 
easily obtained, but were the cause of another desperate engagement, which took place in a town 
called since Derrylane, formerly Dairelawn, which signifies the deserted oaka—mpde desert by 
the slaughter. In cutting off the heads, the person who was appointed to collect them together, 
(I cannot omit mentioning his vame, MsHarrold,) having an jasattable enmity to the vanquished, 
cast away the heads privately, always preserving a few, and atil) the number sequired was 
deficient; but on a certain chieftain’s head being given to him, and he having cast it away and 
he rfot being able to accouat fer it, his owe was made answer in its plac. The beads were 
twken and buried in the hill(d) above, mentioned, in sight of the castle windows, and a stene 
being erected on the top, of was éver after called Knock-na-Ginn, or Knock. -ng-Chinn—the bill 


of heads. 


(a) Or the town of ears, wher the O'Mullans cut off their enemies’ eara, ube 


(6) ‘Tis shocking to think that,ti gatiows or burial plaes of a fallen enemy was omuaily kept 
withio sight of the chief’s dwelling. : 
18” 


& 
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“The universal pastime of our ever restless countrymen in those 
days was pursuing the hare, stag or fox, and often thé boar, a 
more dangerous exercise ; for we have good authority that among 
the many wild inhabitants of the forests of Ireland, the boar: was 
‘one, @ and one also sought out by the most celebrated ORE 


Tn following the chase they were often ceesaned with difficulties 
and hazards well calculated to prepare them for the field of battle, 
both in bracing their nerves and practising their courage, nor was 
fhe who could not shine ‘in the exercise of hunting, or who was 
not foremost in attempting danger wherésoever it occured, cap- 
able of keeping company with’men ever‘after; and if he was 
despised’ by his own sex, he had little cause to seek-shelter among 
‘the others for they who ‘never thougtt 4-hasband merited their 
hand, unless he had performed some hairbreadth es¢ape’ or neck- 
break achievement, could badly scree with the attention of a 
poliron. : : 


In the course of twa or tise months after O‘Cahan returned 
from visiting the court of Caledonia, being anxious to learn if 
the horses had lost aught of their mettle, or his dogs of their 
speed, he caused the great ox horn, blown by seven generations 
of his forefathers, to be sounded from the hills which I have 
mentioned, and they lying almossin a Jiné with the Roe, where 
were the chief residences of the family, could not fail in being 
heard. It was then customary, when the sound of the chieftdin’s 
horn, whether for chase or for war, reached a certain length, and 
still more of the territory over which it was. intended to extend 
jay beyond, that a sub-chieftaim took up the blast, and filling’ the 
same notes and. the same number of breaths, sent it to another, 
and so forward: this when preceding the chase, was called wind- 
ing the horn, and was equal to the quickest telegraph. 


"Twas common: for: the ladies of. Ireland to mingle in the 
chase, and they. not unfrequeptly bere, away the palm; for in 
a narrow pass, or where a contention in horsemanship happened 
between the gentlemen, they, had too much gallantry not to 
give precedence to a female,-and often. gtk her when. ‘occasion 
vduieen: 
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The horn being sounded from the top of these hills, the highest, 
of which is. old Benbraddagh, there was nought to be heard in 
the plains below but the sound of other chieftains’ horns thro’ the, 
widely extended plains of O’Cahan, mingled with the howling of 
dogs and neighing: of horses,-for both the dog and horse are well 
knewa to ae the diversion e their master from es so ; 
o : the. ahase. « x ‘ ; ; 


oh, the padee of ithis general slamour, we. are not to, suppose, 
that the stag, although deeply ,entrenched in the bosom of dark. 
forests, lay unconcerned ;,— No! every gale of wind brought. 
sounds no. less. appalling to. hig ear than the death knell to a 
criminal; and the effects of this were, that wheresoever, he 
appeared. he ‘was seen streching himself, snuffing: the breeze and 
bounding on the plain as if ene nee cual the apr 
Pen uine mien ss 3 toe 


“ The bay of Cona received our aN from Erin’ 8 rolling waves; _our white 
sheets hung loose to the mast; the boisterous winds roared behind the groves 
of Morven; the horn of the king i is sounded ; the deers start from their rocks ; 
our a. flew i in the woods the feast of the hill is Bee "—Oss, 


‘The eoemigen ‘had thin ve good part of : the morning, ane 
allowed the dogs to best through the thickets, betimes surprising 
them with a roar, and again fatling quiet as if they were aware 
that their game lay hard by. . They Had proceeded: much. about 
. the space of .a.mile toward the'mountain up a small stream-called 
Owen Reagh, which empties xself into‘the Roe, on the western 
side; when. all-on a~sudden the pack epened with full nvouth, and 
a kind of. retreating battles commenced among the underwood, 
the dogs af‘times piping most. hideously;.as if:having received the 
gripe of some powerful ¢nemy, and ‘at, intervals a more surly 
grow! was-heard, but still. m.a stifled tone and much: below the 
natural pitch of such a voice; however, it might well. be compared 
"to the voice of some plunderer, who, lest he might draw all his 
foes-on himiself’ at-once, was-willing to take and give a few tard 
bites, half.ia silance, emitting now and then a flash of anger as 
he. received.‘a: anap from his adversaries: but all was to no pur 
pose ; the.ctamerous din thickening round his retagat, and an.open 
mouth assajling -him from every point of the compass, ‘he wat 
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obliged to fight a sideway battle through his enemies, exhibiting © 
to them a set of tusks which, if they were even in the ness of a 
dead animal, were sufficient to intimidate them. 


The dogs separated to right and left, soma not without the loss 
of both ears and tail, and with a bound from the wood he dis- 
covered himself in the midst of his pursuers to be a large brown’ 
wolf, long an inhabitant of these forests. It was to no use thet 
a stag appeared to them in another place, both men and dogs 
were resolved to pursue the plunderer with keen reseftment: and 
as to the Jatter, many of them did it in revenge for the scars 
which they had received both from his fangs and claws. 


‘The contest watch had been continued in the bosom’ of the 
wood before that the wolf -was. driven from his covert, had 
drawn together all the sportsmen at the very place where he first 
made his appearance, and through these, as well as sc dogs, he 
was obliged to fight his way. 


Having cleared himself of his many and inveterate foes, * 
dint of good heels, and sometimes a backward snap at the most 
audacious pursuers, he slung himself with the utmost ease. over 
all oppositions that presented themselves to-him, directing his 
career for the inaccessible cliffs of Bennevenny, where he knew 
he could rest in perfect safety, regardless of his enemies. It was 
not until late in the evening, however, that he reached the place 
which he sought with all his powers from the morning, and this 
being attained was to him a city of refuge,.beneath which his 
enemy might shew his impotence in whatsoever manner he 
pleased; for when the fugitive had entrenched himself in a strong — 
hold that stands at least twelve or thirteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, all danger -seemed. to vanish: pike darkness 
before the lamp of seks 


As the huntsmen saw chomraal yea idinappertie tn their game,, 
and night beginning to spread her cloak of sdmbre around them, 
Bennevenny skirted with wood on the one hand, and on. the other, 
the booming Atlantic rolling his giant waves up the znouth of the 
none thay concluded that it wae better to take some yefreshment 
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before they began to retrace the steps which they had passed 
over with rapidity during the day, thoughtless of the hunger or: 
fatigae that must ensue, and on this O-Cahan ordgred the horn: 
of: requiem to be blown, as well informing them gat the chase 
was over, as to colleet the scattered horsemen, if there werd 
ary who ‘had not come forward to the scene of preparation, 
and many of the most expert hands were employed im cutting 
down ‘and: oallecting that timber which would meke thd best and 
poccions fire, 


are = a: Rave of ie oombhstibies at ed foot of the 
rock, they taid the green timber above; slanting upward, and by’ 
the assistance. of a steel and flint, soon had a fire that sent up a. 
volume of flame -and smoke approaching the top, and dying the 
grey surface of stone as far ag‘it went. "Thehuptsmen seated. 
themselves ‘at dach side and in front of the fineyon temporary 
seats formed.of the boughs, chatting-over the transactions of the 
day and making remarks on the agility. ahd hairbreadth escapes 
of the freebeoter that lay secured above then\, and: perhaps from 
his retreat eying’ all that had passed-below, while’ new and: then 
they were surprised by the swoop of ond of those birds which: 
harbour in. the rosk, being disturbed by the flame and smoke, 
leaving their:place of retirement and: seeking a shelter elsewhere. 
Fhe few herdsmen who residéd in the neighbourkood, being either 
employed by O-Cahan or some of his liegethen, failed not to bring 
providions dmto. the place where they kaew. them ed had 
hated. : 


I eal say eee ‘on the hospitality of the Irish bat erator 
great O€ahan and his followers could not be. at'a loss in the 
country’ where he roled as supreme lord, and in many places of | 
which his only annual tribute was a deer, a fat sheep, or a creel 
of salmon, and these at any other time: save the present, could be 
of ‘little use to him, having more four-feoted animals of every 
kind. than he could use: but still such marks of beneficence 
shewed the zeal and unshaken attachment of his vassals, and 
although they came almost gratuitously, yet it was satisfactory in 
the highest-degree to a chieftain, who so often required a need 
of the fidelity of his adherents, 

18 . 
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. .As they sat here bountifully feasting on the provisions which 
they had received, in the manner above described, the horses 
were turned at large to feed wherever the impulse of netare 
directed them, and the dogs in part partook with their masters... 
The blaze which shot in a pillar of flame up the front of the rock 
“cast-a reflection over the smooth waters of the Foyle, as they 
silently crept toward the ocean, and the wild heath-clad brow of. 
northern Inis Eogain was faintly illumed from the same cause, - 


Our forefathers no doubt said O‘Cahan, were well accustomed 
living: in this manner, and I cannot say when the weather is fine 
but the scenery is grander and the pleasure more exquisite; bew- 
ever perhaps it appears so to.us who have comifortable residences 
at home; but were we altogether dependent on chance for our 
night’s lodging, or even admitting. that we could rest every night 
as well as the present, { am something aware that a great part 
of the happiness: might disappear, but we are only to consider 
that we are dining to-day with our friend Evenny, the guardian. © 
spirit of our. family and of the O-Cahans, in whatsoever country 
they are; ‘for I could almost assert that there is’ not an individual. 
dining at the feot of the rock to-night, (1 mean an OCahan), who 
has not espertenced the protection of our common guardian at 
one period or other in his life; and can it be wonderful if we,-his 
immediate descendants, yea, and the very objects of his most 
peculiar protection, should fare well to-day taking up our resi- 
dence at the base of our great ancestor’s palace, and who knows 
said he seeing their looks around the fire brightening with the 
blaze, and all marked with strong credulty—who knows gaid he, 
but the wolf which we bunted to-day from the neighbourhood of 
Dooneven, has been only our great friend in disguise who, to our 
shame be it told, has long been uninvited to the table of an 
OCahan’—and possibly my friends wishing to know. how: we 
were, had paid us a visit in disguise ; for you most know that at 
all our public festivals in days of yore Evenny and his train 
were the first invited, and if in place of giving him a hearty 
welcome to-day on his coming to see us, we have pursued him 
with hound and horn even to his castle.gate, how great has been 
our ingratitide, and what ought we to expect in return i our 
conduct ? 
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Each began now in his own mind to look back to the actions 
of the day, and recollect whether in the pursuit he had by any 
means injured the wolf, and finding himself clear, retutned thanks. 
with great sincerity. But, said he, as a kind of explanation on 
the matter in question, it is more than probable that hearing the 
well known sound of the family-horn preceding the chase, for it 
ha’ a particular echo along this shore, that he knew we were pre- 
pared for sport, and therefore assumed his late form to give us 
some’ amusement, and lead us home to his very door, and when 
he has brought us here, you see, he has not left our green table 
uncovers . 


They began now to remark, how he overcame the dogs, with 
what ease he sprang the highest fence, and what confirmed all in 
their opinion was, that having prince O'Cahan twice in his power 
he pee him by harmlessly. 


To Inisfalia’ ‘8 homely towers ih: 
A vessel speeds her way, 1 
' But hopeless love unnerves the arm 
. That helms her to the ee: 


To meet the’ whale he tins no dread - 
On Gréenland’s frozen. shore,’ ane 
- Nor fears he Shetland’s boist’rpus frithe 
. Nor Corry Weeken's roar. |: 


In Tnisbanua nigh the Roe, , 
His thoughts are long enshrined, 
And there a wild flower lonely grows, 
Fast round his heart entwined. 


‘ For Hope’ or belper has he none, 
‘Ndr: any he can command, . 
But his well rigg’d vessel is stemming the tide, 
And heeda for O‘Cahan’s land. E 


If fair Finvola has taken the veil, 
And his beating breast foretells, 

To castle O‘Cahah a hast adieu, 
And the Bales a long farewell, 
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Ue ‘But has another engaged the maid. 
. *Tis worse if worse can be, 
_ For her eyes of the crime are guilty found, 
is Tho’ her heart as the wind is free. 


Now Erin’s green-capt bills appear, 
' Which cause the stranger to sigh, : 
‘ And where dusky clouds their summits shroed, - 
A fire has canght his eye. . ane 
\ 
A tartan plaid around him i 
. And a aword as bright as flame; 
For castle O’Cahan he bends hie way, 
And Angus is bis name. 


‘It was then proposed by O'Cahan, and unanimously agreed to 
by the company, that a toast should be drunk to Evenny and his 
train, who had treated them so hospitably, and whose favourable 
interposition they gratefully acknowledged. The chieftain having 
filled his cup and rising: to-his feet, cafled to his men were they 
ready? who all answering him in the affirmative, the bowls 
were drained to the bottom, toasting green-coated Evenny of 
the. rock and his light-heeled. followers, the firm and ever watch- 
ful: guardians of O‘Cahan and the country of O*Cahan extending 
from the Bann to the Foyle and from Tyrone to the sea: this 
was followed by a blast from the great ox horn and three whoops 
of the war-cry, which rung among the caverns dnd filled the air 
with birds frightend from their place of retreat by the unusual 
noise, and which hovered Iong’ about the light, wheeling and 
flapping their wings as they passed. 


Just as the clamour began to cegse, and every man about to 
take his seat, fully satisfied-with bimself in the honour paid to 
Evenny their common friend, in « dark crévice of the rock 
shaded from the light of the fire by a kind of interposing shelf, 
the pipes played by no common hand and accompanied by a 
coarse sonorous drone, struck up O‘Cahan’s march, and what 
was more singular performed all tle variations with due exact- 
mess. The confusion that prevailed through the company on 
hearing the music may be better conceived than described, for 
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notwithstanding the implicit confidence which they seemed to. 
place in their aerial friend, yet it was evident from the counte- 
nance of all except a few that they were under a slavish dread 
lest tN should make his appearance. 


Dermot. O‘Cahean addressed them in a kind of exhortative 
apeech, ‘asking them were they not ashamed to express so much 
terror at the appearance of what they supposed to be their guar- 
dian spirit, for whom a few miautes back “pt had testified so. 
much zeal. at ' 


If our friend said he. pleases to entertain, us with a few. airs, 
and indeed he has shown himself to be our Cleavin* by beginning 
with. the family march; I say if he is 30 condescending as to 
entertain. us: with good ‘mnsia, I should think we have more right 
to thank him than to appear under any dread; but all he could 
gay was not sufficient to sttengthen them, and many scarcely dare 
look, above their brows lest some dreadful eppearance should 
burst upon their sight. The pipes after having gone over some. 
hrish airs, changed to the Scottish, and’ singular te remark, Bayes 
none but what were well known to the company: 


After the mee ce and ‘the toreaiats baving resumed. their 
former freedom of speech, casting aside much of the reserve 
which they so lately used, a kind of scrambling was heard above 
them, and a stone of some pounds weight came tumbling down, 
accompanied with a tinkling noise like a small bit of iron falling, 
and passing right through the fire, disappeared in darkness behind 
them, a voice was heard saying in a low tone, I fear it is lost. 
O-Calian although not credulous in matters of like nature, ‘could 
not know what to think om this occasion, but ordering a search 
to. be made where the stone fell, he found a small key, the. pro-. 
perty of his daughter Finvola, which had been Jost on their late. 
excursion to the court of Scatland, and which added to his looks 
a kind of geriousngss unknown to himself i (t- Ra: 


pe they. had refreshed themselves now in regard of values! 
and there being no necessity for delaying here ca arders 


# Cleavin a friend or cousin. * 
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were given to saddle the horses—mount—and turn their faces: 
toward the grey abbey of Dooneven, ersgn much at Aba 

scenes of the day: nab 

Having taken the direction abovementioned they could perceive 

the shadowy form:of two human beings keeping a small distance 

behind them,’ bat so wrapped up, that no appearance of face.could 

be discoveted on any side of: them, and as-to- their motion; tho” it: 
was,scarcely visible, yet they preserved at equal distance withr 
the horsemen as that in which they began. ~ 


. ‘The mareh. continued in a kind of Beriaiate silewee? along the 
many windings of the Roe, until the bread glaring windows ef: 
Castle OCaban, lit up for the coming of their lord, extingnished 
all‘other lights. When with his attendance ‘he came to the abbey; 
al was silence and darkness, save two apartments dimly illemed! 
by a single taper.in each, and:through the lattice it was easy to 
discover the veverent professors’ after they had finished the noisy 
labours:-of the day, enjoying that sweet hour of heavenly mediv: 
tation of whieh none but the sincerely studious ever can pretend 
to participate. Let: us not disturb these good men, said he, they. 
appear solely wrapt in meditation, and you will all confess have 
been spending their-time to better purposé than we. : 


When for want of exercise for the mind or body, man is neces- 
sitated to invent, and enter into schemes of his own planning, I 
often find him at the conclusion unhappy ahd discontent, ‘and sel- 
dom or ever have I found that pleasures of his own fabritation 
Jeave a true relish behind: them. Why, said one of his friends, 
you Certainly cannot accuse yourself with any thing criminal ‘in 
our pastime to-day, not with the death of a single animal. ‘F am 
not altogether said he, condemning myself for what I have done 
to-day; our amtusemem I may say'has been harmless, but I’ am 
comparing with’ inyself the life that these yood men lead, and 
thinking to what a different purpose they set apart their time: I 
find them always engaged, and at the end always happy. The 
only ordinance of human'life that I hear them regret is’ it¥ short- 
ress, and that ‘we tec apply it to better use than what we 
usually do. : ’ 


Loa | 
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‘. “hoy. had now given their horses to the servants,sand O*Cahan 
bidding the company good night, walked into a small apartment 
of the castle,” west of the abbey which was built on a projecting . 
buttment of roek much after the manner of a swallow’s nest, and 
overhanging ‘a ravine of some hundred feet in depth. In’ this 
apartment stood ‘a jatge oaken chair which had accommodated 
his father and grandfather in hours of leisure, and suitably antique 
was all the furniture of the place; casting himself into this chair 
_he pulled ‘out the key which he had found in such a wonderfull 
manner, and whilst he was busy examining it, Finvola his daugh- 
ter, the constant attendant on her father when convenienicy acca 
came to welcome him from the ‘chase. 


"After. asking’ her whether she had. dHeoten't to the instructions 
ee the abbess’ since he left her in the morning,’ and’ also divine 
‘worship which was kept regularly twite a day “by the fathers, he 
presented to her the key with a sigh, ‘saying, how do you suppose 
my daughter, Ihave comé by this? Both were lost in a deep 
reverié, Finvola meditating as well ow her father had come by it, 
‘as also the cause of tlie sigh which he heaved on presenting it to 
her. As they were thus engaged in a matter which seemed so 
inexplicable to both, a light foot passed hastily across the floor, 
O-Cahan raised his head—'twas Angis M‘Donnell. 


No further elucidation was Wonired’ on any part of the matter: 
he had come attended only by one servant, and had an intention 
of sailing at that time by the island of Rathlin; but some how or 
other he thought an invisible power directed the helm for’ the 
shores of O-Cahan and the streams of the Roe, where he had been 
fostered. . “T'was only in a distant branch of this family that he 
had past his. childhood, and it is reasonable'to believe, that when 
his friend was wrecked among the western isles, ne M: Donnell 
only guessed : at his name. 


In the times*in which TF am wsenking’ ‘the custom of eeastiag 
was prevalent among the Irish, and so ie were ie ties 


% Tifis castle, as wejl as that of Covey Na Gajl, Buik by: o-ceban, eteod on the banks 
of the river Roe, and was the chief residence, and most ancient, standing near the foot of the 
mountains. 
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formed between the parties, that they not unfrequently outlasted 
those of blood. 


The servant was equipped with a pair of bagpipes, and ert 
led from the shore by the light at the foot af Bennevenny, they 
had reached the summit just as the toast was about.to be. tok. 
to the immortal guardian of the rock. 


The joy of the noble Hibernian on seeing at his right hand the 
son of his friend from a neighbouring nation, and also his own: 
and his children’s deliverer, although great, was no way extraor- 
dinary from any individual of the same family. (Taking | him by 
both the hands, with as firm a hold as an old sailor, and at’ the 
same time looking him. full ia the face, you are.said he, my brave 
fellow, a thousand times welcome, or perhaps it would look better 
in my vernacular tongue, that is, a Kead miel a faultie my bochiel 
more, to the land, I may almost say, of your nativity.’ How are 
all our frvends on thé other side of the,water? Your arrival has 
been late? Flora, why do you not salute our common friend? All 
these unfinished sentences were delivered in quick succession, the 
interrogater not waiting for an answer to either. 


Finvola scarcely recognised the stranger at first, but hearing 
her father speak of their deliverer, it immediately brought to 
her mind Angus M‘Donnell, son to the Lord of the Isles. Half 
from her father’s injunctions, and half.from her own good will, 
she turned to young iene and performed the ceremony of 
friendship. 


We said Dermot O-Cahan, haye been on a party of hunting to- 
day, the first time I have engaged in that amusement since our 
excursion to the land of Caledonja; and continued he, our day’s 
sport has been rarely good, what one thing, what another; but 
why need I tell you further: many of our company departed, 
happy in the condescension of our immortal relative favouring us 
with a spring or two.on the bagpipes, as you would term it; but 
now you have spoiled the matter altogether: however we must 
not undeceive them in: ther favourable opinion of. Evenny’s 
obliging attention. 
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The errand of young M‘Donnell to Castle O‘Cahan was very 
soon understood by all the family save one, and that was she on 
account of whom it was undertaken. Ever employed in receiving 
instructions from those holy people who had withdrawn themselves 
from the world and all its allurements, and who alone were sup- 
ported by the beneficence of her father, she was become religi- 
ously serious, and wholly bent upon executing whatever either 
of her parents pointed out to her, as knowing no Jaw but their 
orders, nor retaining a wish in her breast unrevealed to them; 
*it was evideat that her unbounded affection was well returned on 
their part. Her mother was only daughter to O'Connor of Balla- 
nagar, descended in a direct line from Milesius, and .concerning 
whom. might be said, even down to this time, as was said of the 
great Israelite, that the sceptre had not -depaged from him, nor a 
lawgiver from the family, &c.. . aw 


If the person coming to pay his addresses to the daughter of 
such a nobleman as either of the two I have mentioned could 
count a long enaugh pedigree of Avuses, pro-Avuses and Atavu- 
ses, it was considered in Ireland every thing: that is, wealth, 
nobility and dominion.. Aad so said Cairbre—a conversation to 
which Iwas listening the other day still verifies this apinion— 
two of our countrymen seeming. to dispute, I asked one of them 
the cause, who answered me, by saying, “ the upstart he can only 
count his ancestors four hundred years back!” But to return to 
Angus M‘Donnell, prince of the Isles, and also the ieee of 
our present narration. 


His father having only him, and intending, as another Neptune, 
that he should succeed him in the’ government of -his ‘watery 
region, had sent him to the family of Q‘Cahan, in Ireland, to be 
fostered; and perceiving, since the depar: ture of his Trish guests, 
the vigorous constitution and flashing spirits of his son begin to 
sink, was at no loss to divine the cause. 


My boy said he to him one day as they sat alone, I fear the 
draughts which you have sucked in the green island, have not 
been draughts of oblivion; may,I not attribute the cause of your 
disease to the departure of Flora O-Cahan from our shores? Is she 

19* 
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not the root of your malady, and if so, my son, be not ashamed 
to inform your father regarding the matter, so that we may apply 
for a remedy at least, whether we be successful in procuring it or 
not. The reply of young M‘Donnell was bold and affirmative of 
his father’s conjectures. 


Town said he, that prince OtCahan’s daughter is the cause of 
much urieasiness in my mind since the first moment I saw her, 
which was no-earlier than the morning of their disasterous ship- | 
wreck on our island, or if before this time I have seen her, she’ 
did not create so much interest in my breast, and would i had 
always been so. You must hot despair said his father; prince O« 
Cahan will rejoice in an alliance with our family I am convinced, 
and if you camot obtain the young lady’s good wishes my ‘son, as 
the old ‘adage is, “ Scotland is broad and ‘wide, and full ‘of 
bonny lasses.” 


- ’Twas on this‘embassy that Angus M‘Donnell came, when he 
met Dermott O-Cahan and his men ES at' the foot of Benn- 
evenny. 

In a ros days, the noble islander, being a little unhappy re- 
garding his errand, delivered to her father a-letter from the lotd 
of the isles, in which a proposal for his daughter was made, and 
asking for dowry twenty-four chieftains’ sons of the O-Cahans, 
married to the dapghters of as many chieftains oie sons of the 
M‘Donnells. 


The contents of the letter were the subject of some days medi- 
tation in the family; and from the time it was proposed to fair 
Finvola, all the change that was observable in her countenance 
was, a silent yielding Jangour, ‘intimating, as we might suppose, 
that she was ready at all times to obey the will of her parents. 


The connexion was desirable in every way that the parents 
could view it—tKe young islander being well beloved by” his 
father’s subjects, and also possessed of: high acquirements, was 
well calculated to fill the seat of ‘his ancestors, whether in peace 
or war: but ‘something lay at the bottom of Finvola’s heart, which 
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she never had revealed to any. There was at the monastery of 
' Dooneven, attending the Fathers, a youth descended of another 
branch of Irish nobility ;—this young man’s name was O‘Hara, 
between whose family and the O‘Cahans there was also a strict 
friendship ; but none could tell whether he, whether her country, 
leaving her parents, or the pleasant banks of the Roe, was the 
cause of melancholy to this sweet Irish girl. However, the person 
to whom she was about to be joined, being such as we might 
suppose well calculated to efface such metancholy impressions, 
there was not the slightest doubt of him acquiring her sincerest 
affections. . 

The marriage was solemnized in the abbey, in presence of their 
friends and allies, who all came forward, both to greet the happy 
pair and bid a final farewell to Finvola, the gem of the Roe. 


The condittons on which O‘Cahan parted with his daughter 
were, that her remains should be brought back and deposited in 
the old abbey of Dooneven, the family burying ‘ground, and these 
premises being agreed upon, she, with her twelve maids and 
twenty-four gallant chevaliers, set out for the Isles, leaving many 
a sorrowful heart behind them. 


From Banad’s glynn at eve. was heard . 
The doleful Irish cry, 

Saying, bannagh leat my: boohiel bawn, 
. Your Callien dhass will die. 


For the ae was long, and the voiee was strong, 
And dark roll’d the streams of ‘the Roe, 

And every breeze came wing'd with a tale— ae 
A fale of sorrow and woe. 


Thera are twelve fair maids gone to Mary’s-Birn,* 
And they’ve climb’d to the highest stone; 

‘The Kaivin is lost and the Fillag torn, 

Taek ‘And ‘they’re wailing with bitter moan. 


* A lofty craig averlooking the glynn of Banady, and vale of the Roe. 
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With their eyes turn’d true to the mountains blue, 
On Morven’s rugged shore, 
- Ah, my chuddien htiel I shall sigh for your weal, 
Though my hushla I'll see you no more. 


The maid of the Isles with well dress’d smiles 
Is preparing my Cormack’s bed, 

“While far from her own his Rosha alone : 
Has sworn she never will wed. ~ : 


Can I ever aye the srveet evs that are gone, 
When he braided my Kaivin with green, 

When he bound round my Fillag with fresh heather bells, 
And call’d me his Irish queen. - 


The wolf in the fold, like a ravager bold, . 
Might plunder from evening. till day; 

But why from my arms and his Callien’s charms 
Did they drag my dear Cormack away ? 


When thick pours the hail, and-the night-bird does wail, 
And shadows envelop the moon, ks 
‘The Caoine we’ll raise where the wild fires base 
And we'll mourn ‘them as cold in the tomb. 


Now loud roars the blast over Carn’s' black waste, 
And the plover pipes lone on the hill; 

The winds as they blow roll tidings. of woe, 
In the plaint ‘of ‘the monntain rill. 


Young Finvola is gone, and we're left alone, © 
For our bochiels shal] never retonr: : 

Then slan leat go bragh, my vourneen agragh, 
Since we're fated in silence to mourn. 


Where the wild flowers creep on the white: mountain steep, 
That-in winter is fringed with snow,.. Ms 

With the heath for their bed, and with fern overspread’ 
These maidens are laid in a row. 


- Angus M‘Donnell with his young and beautiful bride embarked 
for the Isles,* undoubtedly happier in the treasure which he bore 


® Says the genealogical account of the M’Donnells, chiefly the Clanronald branch—Angus 
married Finvola (Flora,) daughter of O'Cehen, an Irisk prince. He would not accept of an 
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than Paris with the Grecian queen, or the Argonouts when 
returnipg with the golden fleece. They were welcomed home 
with many.a health drunk in strong aqua vite, and as many sets 
af well blown bagpipes. The brides were chosen for the young 
Trish chieftains, and happy were the days that Finvola cee with 
her leving husband. 


orinary dowry with her. but insisted on having the sons of twenty-four of O'Cahan’s cbief- 
taine tu be settled within his territéry, and married to twenty-four of ‘his chieftains’ daughters 
this was agreed to; and from these men descended many tribes, all of whom originally took the 
name of M'Donnell, and still conceived themselves to he of that clan. The M'‘Lellans, M‘Keys, 
M'Eacherns, M‘Gilliesses, M‘Millans or. M‘Gillevoils, M‘Cormacke, M‘Gilliemories 6» Morrisons, 
M‘Duffas, M‘Phees or M'Fees, M‘Cuinns or M*Queens. By this marriage, Angus had—first, 
John, who succeeded him—second, Finvola, married to John Senescalla. This John was the son 
of Walter, highsteward of Scoflamd, By his mariage with Ivabel, sistet to the gallant Sir-Jobn 
the Graham, of Abercorn, and. of course brother of Robert Second, king of Scotland, Edward 
Becond, as I have said in another place, summoned many of the Irish clans to attend him at the 
battle of Banuockburn; but Angus M'Donne}!l, gn account pf his connexidn with the‘family 
of Bruce, marched to the assistance of Robert Bruce, with seven thousand of his own men from 
the feles, and one thougand' chosen from the battalion of the Roe, a body of men as high ih 
renown as.the ancient Finji. Angus baying to collect hia men from different parts was leng m 
coming, but when he did arrive he shewed an army of veterans to the king that were equal to 
undertake uny thing, and many 6f them were personatly known to him, The words of his 
majesty to Angus, when ‘he came up were, my hope i is constant in thee. [t is a well known fact 
that victory seemed to incline to the English side, until Bruce brought up his reserve, which 
consisted of his own men of Carrick, Angus With his legions from the Isles, some few High- 
landers from Argyle, with the battallion of the Roe; and with these he turned the fortune 
of the day, and pursued the Royal Fugitive to the gates of Berwick. The ancient poet Barbour 
describes the forces of Angus M‘Donnell after this manner: — 
, “ ; s 
“Sir Angus of the [sles and Bute elsewae, 
‘ And of the plain lands he had mae 
Of armed men, a noble rout, 
‘ In battle stalwart was and stout. 


He said the reré-guard he'would maw, 
And even before him should gae 
The vanguard, and on either hand 

= v The other battle should be gangand: 


Behind ane dide a little space, 

And the king that behind them was, 
Should see where there was maist mister, 
And tben relieve them with hie banaer.” ~ 


' The fierce and warlike spirit of the M'Donnells has been well attested on many an oecasion, 
one instance of whieh is recorded in the same author: “The clans M‘Donnell and Frazer: were 
on the worst terms, i#.consequence of the latter joining the earl of Huntley, lieutenant of the 
North, against them, resolving to defeat Ranold’s right to succeed, and to choose the next heir to 
the estate. Hentley summoned the Frasers, Grants and M- Intoshes, to attend him, and marehed 
jnto Loughaber to meet them. The battle commenced at the north end of Locblochy, the number 
of each clan being preity equal. The Frasers stripped to their shirts; the M'Donnelis followed 
their exainple. Botb sides fought with equal desperation, until victory at length declared for the 
M:Ponnells. The place ever after got the name of Blairleine, from the combatants being stripped 
to theic shirts; and was fought in July, 1544. Many were found next day in Lochiochy, pierced 
to the heart, and locked in each others arms with deadly grasp.” Tradition says, that only four 
of the Frasers went home alive, but eighty of their wives being pregnant, the family by this 
means was restored. ; ‘ ‘ 
19 
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Revolving time, however, (said the bard,) which is ‘still: in 
motion, brought the period when she must be gathered to her 
father’s; and so dear was she to her partner, that he was even 
willing to violate the treaty which he had made, -and retain the 
ashes of his best beloved in the land of Caledonia; and-indeed, 
if a breach of any sort was’ justifiable, we should extend an 
indulgence to one of this kind sooner than any other. She was 
worthy of. admiration, and if she was, Angus M‘Donnell shewed 
that he held her so, never being able to place another in het 
room—No, not from the nobility of Scotland. 


At her decease, the Isles put on mourning, and though he was | 
sunk in deep affliction, yet the strictest charge was given, lest 
news of his Flora’s death should reach the shores of Inisfalia, and. 
. bring over her relatives, who must severely hurt him in whatever 
way they acted: for should they only reproach him with. want 
of faith in fulfilling the sacred engagement by which he obtained 
Finvola, the trial he dreaded much, but should they carry off her 
remains to her native land, he feared it was mere than he and 
his children could bear. 


« The ties that are cemented in youth between the sexes are 
usually of long duration, and frequently only dissolved by death. 
In few countries have we found attachments so strong and deeply 
rooted as the two of which I am speaking; but in regard of my 
.own people, said Cairbre, they never wish to lie in a foreign land, 
and I’ll make the reason plain to you all. Saint Patrick on his 
coming over amongst us, blessed and consecrated every inch of 
our island, and so you see it is no wonder if it is called the Holy 
Island, nor is it either to be wondered at, if one of ourselves would 


rather sleep in it than ina land which never received the blessing 
of our saint. 


3 


But although strenuous exertions were used to keep secret from 
_ her family the death of Finvola; yet Granie Roe O‘Cahan,* the 


* So familiar were the old women with this spirit, and so certain were they of her cries being 
a presage of death, as they say that in my own day, a certain female having a relation ailing at 
some miles distance up one of these glynns, as she said, and going out in the twilight, heard the 
banshee, and called aloud, O Granie achree won't yeu wait to.I tie on my apron, and I'll be up 


the glynn with you? Granite however continued the cry, and on coming to the house the relation 
was found to be dead. 
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banshee and guardian spirit of that family, ever watchful over 
her children, soon wafted the mournful tidings over the cerulean 
deep, and howled them through the rugged caverns of Benbrad- 


dagh,* beginning at twilight and plying the doleful lamentation 
through the night, until chased away by the voice of the mor- 
ning cock. 


From the seat of Sir Angus M‘Donnell’s castle, he could easily 
perceive the splendor of the torches which illumned the friths as 
the vessels approached the shore, and the first sight of land that 
they saw, a‘choir of females that they had prepared for the pur- 
pose, joined with Granie Roe, singing t the death song of Finvola, 


9 In the front of this mountain are laid ¢wo horicontal stones, with a broad flag over them, 
and here, say the inhabitants, is Granie Roe’s bed. It is said, she always keeps it clean swept, 
and requires a small tribute to be paid by each visitant. I rhyself when a boy, and venturing to 
Visit the cell of this guardian spirit of the mountain have been affected with no little dread, nor 
dared to Jeave the place before | offered my mite at Granie's shrine. 


On the western sjde of the mountain which I have been speaking of, nearly half way up the 
agcent, but where in place of ascending it changes into a kind of plain, grecn, smooth and 
enamelled with daisies, issues a fountain of purée water, and rolfs an abundant current down the 
steep. -This spring is called Stroangall, the fountain of the stranger, from some cause unknqwn 
in the present day, but always held sacred by the neighbouring peasantry: its waters continue 
their coarse through many windings, until they unite themselves with the Rée. Prom the above 
fountain, Finvola's maids were every morning accustomed to bring two pitchers: for the purggse 
of ablution, as wéll on account of its purity as sanctity ; and on the borders of this stream was 
the doleful lameutation of the banshee first heard. Every evening after dusk, the cry began; and 
was howled along the banks, until chased by the village cock, at which sound she winged her 
flight back to the isles of bude. The place where Granie’s lamentation ended every night was 
afterward called BaHanaturse, or the mouth of the mournful ford, and ie known by that name to 
the present day, On hearing the nightly wailings of Grunie, said Shane O‘Cahan, I fear that all 
is not well with my sjster Finvola. for as often as the night approaches, I can distinctly hear the 
family: banshee, and undoubtedly her wild cry speaks fo my ear some deeply interesting death: 
go, said he to his attendants, rouse the O*Cahans from the Bann to the Foyle, and let-each, armed 
with a broadsword in the one hand and a torch in the other set out for the Isles—I know Finvola 
is dead,—go said he, and Granie Roe will lead you to the spot. : 

‘ Y 4 

On the evening of a winter day, the clans of O‘Cahan assembled at the mouth of the mournful 
ford, and every tenth man having Jighted his torch, marched forward, the flame being reflected 
frem the haggard grey frant of Ben braddegh, and the moment they commenced their journey, that 
same moment the caoine was raised before them, and continued to point out the way until they 
arrived at the sea, wifere they found two vessels ready moored for their service. 


¢ I have given a small note already regarding the caoine at Irish funerals, but as it is scarcely 
full enough, I shall now say something under the same head.—When a person of any consequence 
or antiquity of family died in Ireland, the minstrels were arranged, holding their harps in their 
hands on one side of the corpse, and the keeniers, which was a line of female vocalists, on the 
other; they began singing a kind of rhyme, extempore, and also of a short measure, repeating, a8 
I eaid, the good qualities of the deceased, often some of bis failings, and frequently some things 
fooliah—thie was the first part, and was called the cronnan, being syng rather in an under voice. 
After this repetition, the. minstrels performed the same part, accompanying their harps with 
their voices. -The second part was called the caoine, and was raised a degree higher, being softer 
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the gem of the Roe, in the most afflictive strains, and when they | 
caine to the grave, there they repeated over her all her good 
parts, her beauty, her virtue, her high descent, frequently asking 
her, why they did not bring her home to the land of OCahan, 
and not leave her among strangers. 


The Islanders being alarmed by the unusual splendour of the 
torches nearing the shore, and then seeing the whole band sur- 
round the family burying ground of M‘Donnell, came swarming 
toward the mourners, and called aloud to prevent them from rais- 
ing the body; stand off, said Turloughmore O° Cahan, who stood 
in the door of the cemetry with a ponderous “sword in his hand, 
stand off you faithless Islanders, who can pledge your vows to- 
day and break them to-morrow; the man wears not tartan either 
in Aubude or Morven dare force this pass, otherwise should he 
attempt, he shall bite the ground under my sword. What proud 
Hibernian art thou, roared a tall Highlander from Glengarry, 
who wore a broad sword and targe; what art thou, I say, more 
known by words than deeds?, and rushing forward, threw up the 
targe, and cut deeply at him with a lusty arm. No strife, my 
friends, said Sir Angus; Finvola was. honourably given to me: 
she came in love with me, and shall depart in the same; the fault 
was altogether mine, and if I have erred, it was only too much 
love: do not dare to molest my Irish friends, their’ coune yen 
are with me.and my affections are with them. 


The clan O'Cahan halted with Sir Angus during.-the following 
day, and at eve having embarked with the remains of their much 
beloved Finvola, bearing aloft their flaming torches, they howled 
aloud the Irish war-cry, and {urned the helm for the sacred land 


and sweeter in the cademce. The third and Jest part was called the Tasg, which was raised 
higher than ary, of the two foregoing, the use of\ the Tasg was when the procession moved 
through the woods to apprige the neighbouring inhabitants that a funétal was approaching. 
When e former friend or acquaintance came to the wake-house, a name given to the house in 
which the corpse was Jaid out, the most sudden and heart-rending shrigk imaginable was uttered 
by the friends over the defunct, when all rising to their feet and clapping their hands, howled.in 
the most affecting manner, till they sunk down nearly exhausted, and when they were sitten 
down I have often observed them with their hands clasped together, muttering to themselves, and 
addressing the dead in the second person with the sweeteat epithets, (a) talk to them as when 
living. The hody of the dead when lajd out was usyally strewed over with flowers. 


(a) The Gwlick language‘is well known to excel all others in expression, whether used in 
approbrium or eulogiumi. 
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of Iniseagla: When the body was laid down in the old abbey of 
Dooneven, the relations and followers standing each according to 
his rank, but al! with drooping heads, the family bard to his harp 
“olde these lines over the bier: 


In the lands of O@ahan where bleak mountains rise, 

' O’er whose brown ridgy tops now the dusky cloud flies, 
Deep sunk in a vaHey a wild flower did grow, ; 
And her name was Finvola, the gem of the Roe, 
And her name was Finvola, the gem of the Roe. ‘* 


From the Isles of Ebude, appeared to our view, 

A youth clad in tartan, "tig strange as ’tis true, 
With a star on’ his breast and unstrang was his bow, 
And he sigh’d for Finvola, the gem of the Roe, 

And he 2s d for Jecan the gem of the Roe. + 


No more up the Resasler! her maidens shall hie, 
For wan the cold cheek, and bedimm’d the blue eye, 
: i In silent affliction our sorrows’ shall flow, 
Since ‘gone ig Finvola the gem of the Roe, r 
. Since gone is Finvola, the gem of the Roe. 


She was now committed to her kindred dust and each departed 
to his respective habitation. 


! 


Dermott OCahan the father was then a considerable time dead, 
and Shane the son being appointed to succeed him in the castle 
and estates of Dooneven, was applied to by some of the northern 
Irish barons, to assist them in driving his majesty’s forces out of 
Ulster. O‘Cahan replied, that for himself he had always lived on 
friendly terms, with the king of England, and it would be an un- 
principled act of him now ’to rise in‘hostility against that monarch, 
nor until he should receive an injury from ‘him, could he ever utt- 
sheathe his sword i in such a cause. 


These Irish chieftains who wished to stimulate him in support- 
ing their plot, wrote letters to the monarch of England, broadly 
accusing him as a traitor, and they had it the moré in their power, 
as shortly before this time he had been authorised by the king, to 
embody fifteen hundred men for the British service, and so great 
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was the esteem which his majesty had for prince O‘Cahan, or 

rather such weight did he hold him in, that he valued’ his comph- 

ance rather as a gratuity than an obedience. But what was his 

surprise when he found his castle one morning sarrounded by 

armed men, and the king’s broad warrant produced for his appre- 

hension! In vain did the battallion of the Roe draw their shining ' 
blades; in vain did they surround the guards, and order them to 

deliver up the prince and also their arms. 


What are you about to do, my friends? said O‘Cahan, are you 
come to make me appear as guilty as my enemies have represented 
me? I am this day conscious of an upright heart,—you all are 
witnesses of it; and why should we use opposition when we know 
that the justice of our cause will defeat the base intentions of our 
_ weak-hearted enemies? I'll dié svoner, said -‘Turloughmore Or- 
Cahan his relation, than allow you to be dragged from amongst 
us like a malefactor, while I stand coolly by, bearing this useless 
sword in my hand, and knitting his dark brows together, ke strode 
across the pathway and unsheathed the weapon, which he hed 
little thought should be useless. Strike me said O-Cahan, but 
injure not these innocent men, who only obey a rigid mandate, 
which had they refused their lives must pay the forfeit. | 


With strong reasoing and exhortation he at length dissuaded 
them from using violence — told them when his majesty received 
the matter in its true colours, be would escort him home with ad- 
ditional honours to Castle O«Cahan, but should an insurrection 
be raised now, it ‘would only confirm what had been falsoly 
reported of him. « : 

He and ne lady were then taken to England, and kept prisoners 
at large until the matter would be fully investigated. He also 
brought with him some of his attendance and four of his best 
horses, for in these was his great delight, and the breed from Os- 
Cahan's stud were known throughout the kingdom. 


Matters for some time went on‘well in. favour of ‘the prisoner, 
until witnesses were. summoned. over te substantiate the accusa- 
tion, and they kpewing that their own safety rested chiefly in his 
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condemnation, confirmed the deed, and now nothing remained 
wanting ‘but the royal assent that noble OCahan should loose 
his head. , 


*T was one morning, as he and his lady had finished breakfast, 
and as it is natural for the mind to wander back to scenes where- 
im it hag enjoyed the purest happiness, they were entertaining 
each other with the affairs of their own country, ‘and chatting 
over every little incident that could recall former days to their 
minds; when they were interrupted by the clanking of chains and 
sound of voices approaching the door of their apartment. We 
have orders from his majesty prince O*Cahan said the chief of the 
guard, for reasons unknown to us, to invest you with these 
shackles, until his further pleasure is known. Is it said 1 have 
committed a new crime? or what is the cause of this undeserved 
punishment? said O‘Cahan. The most I ean inform you, said the 
officer, is, that two strangers arrived yesterday from Ireland, 
and had a private conference with thé king. 


"As he finished this sentence, uncovered as he was, and kneeling 
on one knee, he appked. the manacles to his hands and bolts to his 
feet, to which the prisoner submitted With a sigh, saying, when 
my enemies have done their utmost, matters'will straight be well 
again, but had I permitted the battallion of the Roe, these ‘bands 
never should have bound my y hands, hor a Buardemen ever ee 
the shores of Britain. 


During this seene Lady O-Cahan, who was young, beautiful 
and only a short time wedded-to her lord, sats 1f bound to the 
earth, looking alternately at the prince and the guards ; then djs- 
solving into tears, she sunk down on her husband’s bosom, who as 
well as his pinioned arms could, supported her until she recovered. 
The officer informed her ladyship that she was at liberty to walk 
where she pleased at all times, for the’ pene of the law rested 
only against her lord. 


‘Seeing that grief would do no good to his cause, OCahan con- 
soled his lady as well as his situation would allow, and with 
bréasts prepared for the worst, they awaited the final event. 
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It happened exactly at this period that there was to be a stag 
hunt in Windsor forest, at which all the nobility of England were 
to be present, besides many from Normandy and other parts of 
the continent, attended by the best dogs and horses. 


There was then a custom practised, I believe, at the British 
court alone, that the person who after the stag was run dowa 
could first dip his hands in the blood, was honoured with the 
royal pardon for whatever crime he or the person for whom he 
or she supplicated was guilty; but as this attainment depended on 
the. most superior performance both of man and horse, few could 
hope for it, 


OCahan had an old blood named Benroe, once famous on the 
turf, and which, when taking the ppeay over brakes and preci- 
pices, few could equal. - ! 


’ 


Allowing even that Benroe had a chance for this privilege, of 
which there were many doubts, his master had no person in Eng- 
land capable of riding him, and therefore any little spark of hope 
which the excellence of this animal had kindled in his breast was 
altogether extingujshed. Like an electric shock was his mind 
affected when, a few days preceding the oppointed day, his lady 
proposed herself to mount old Benroe, and put in fdr the life of 
her beloved lord, The undertaking, my love said he, is much too 
arduous for any female, and you must know it is not on the plains 
on which you have been accustomed to ride, nor are you to con- 
tend with those-wkose only care was to protect you. Let us talk 
no more said his lady, Benroe and I are well known to each other, 
’tis not the first time we have been crowned with laurels among 
those who pretended to be victorious. on the sod, and I shall 
hazard the attempt, terminate as it will. , 


The matter being settled, a petition was sent forward to the 
king, requesting that he would allow prince O‘Cahan’s horn to be 
sounded previous to the chase. ‘To this his majesty could not 
fully assent, as in the conditions published, it had been said, that 
when the royal trumpeter should sound three-times, the huntsmen 
would mount; but he graciously ordered that as often as the 


. 
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trumpeter should sound, prince O‘Cahan’s huntsman would repeat 
the. blast. 


Old Benroe being now by the groom led to the window of his 
master’s prison, and hearing his well known voice, neighed aloud, 
and stretching forward his lofty neck, rolled around a fiery eye, 
seemingly in great anxiety to know the place whence the voice 
came. * 


The royal trumpet being sounded and the gentlemen mounted, 
lady O‘Cahan appeared arrayed in a robe white as snow, with a 
green F'illag studded with diamonds, and running in tripple order 
around her head in form of a shamrock. 


On the first blast of the Irish cornu, her courser made a rush 
forward, and all thought she would have been pitched from the 
saddle. ’T'was at this moment that-a gentleman clothed in green, 
and mounted on a tall gray, alit, and proposed to exchange horses 
with her, for your’s my lady said he, becomes ungovernable, and 
mine, I can assure you, will be more easily managed. She politely 
thanked him for his courtesy, but told him there was not the slightest 
danger, for she was well AEN. with her courser’s gaits. 


As every Hew opponent entered the arena, Bees congidering 
himself as necessitated to contend against all, stilt became more 
furious, the same gentleman who made the proposal of his steed 
to her, observing tears trickle plentifully from under her veil, rode 
forward to her a second time, and entreated, that she would desist 
from the chase, as he saw she became afraid ; «and moreover said 


_ he, I fear the contest will bé severe to-day between some knights. 


from the continent and us, who I.,am informed are come over to 
try the mettle of the British breed. - The terrors of the chase sir 
said she, are none to me, and turning her horse, she thought she 
knew his crest to be that of O'Donnell. -—- t 


In the days when Benroe was accustomed to contend on the 
sod, being low in condition, he was much more difficult to manage, 
and shewed a fretful disposition, but on the other hand, when he 


_ knew he was something like chpable of his business, he came to 
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the start as cool as a lamb. I have always said a gentleman 
mounted on a lengthy bay, observed that those Irish bloods shew 
too much capering to come in well at the death; however, two‘or 
three courses through Windsor will be a better test of the matter. 


The royal trump proclaims the chase, 
Through dark wood, hill and plain, 

And O‘Cahan’s horn receives the blast, ve 
And rolls it over. again, ‘ 


Now the trembling ground with hoofs resound 
As they scour across the wood, 

And the bounding stag ie -enuffng the gale, 
As he stems the foaming flood. 


Now softly my lamb the lady says, 
Now softly, my pet and so, 

You'll match the fleetest of British steeds, 
If your name be old Benroe. 


Tis not the days, my gallant steed, 
When our joys were full in store, 
When with many a gambol you followed your dam 
On the plains of green Stranmore.* 
*Tis not the days, my noble steed, 
I tell it with watery eyes, } 
When from many 4& courser of high renown 
You bore away the prize. 


"Tis none of the days, my gallant steed, 
Such happy hours are fled, ‘ 
The priag is laid, my noble Ben, * 
‘ And it is your masters head 


The herald stands on O‘Cahan’s tower, 

And he views the flying train, 
|... They have twice encireled the rising ground, 
ss And they’re topping the hill again, 


b:Donnell’s gray, is he leading the way, 
For his strain is good, I know? 


y 5 Or the Norman breed, have they taken the lead, 


‘ And hindmost is old Benroe 


_ # A plain On the banks of the Roe, soath of Dungiven. 


. 
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Or is he a bay that has the way ? 4 
Come quickly me inform, 

Does the British tantivy re-echo the hills, 
And silent O‘Cahan’s horn ? 


* O*Donnell’s gray is not leading the way, 
Though his strain is‘ good, you know 
Nor the Norman breed have not taken the lead, 
Nor hindmost is old Benroe. 


° 


Nor is he a bay that has the way, 
I’m sorry my lord, to inform ; 

But a long-reined black runs hard on the pack, 
And I hear O‘Cahan’s horn. 


* His foam-dripping tongue hangs through his mouth, 
Broad flakes from his nostrils flow, 
And were I not sure that his colour was black, 
I'd pronounce him old Benroe. 


Some coursers are running a mile in the rear, 
Though they seem to fly with the wind, 
O‘Donnell’s gray puts hard for the way, 
But the black has left him behind. 


Tidings! O tidings, my noble lord! 
Great tidings I have to tell ;: 

Tis old Benroe that presses the stag, 
I know his running well. 


The foremost hound has lost the ground 
'That he kept the forest through, Z 

And old Benroe has taken his place, 
For I have them still in view. 


His lengthened side and reeking hide 
A deadly match proclaim, : 

And the breathing stag is urging his way, 
But I fear he urges in vain. 


The snow-white robe that my Jady put on, 
Is changed to a dusky hue, 

And her fleeting courser bathed in foam, 

+ Has changed his colour too, 
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When her courser came to the panting steg 
That lay on the earth alone, 

Three drops of blood have stained her hande, 
With which to the king she is gone. 


O lady fair your message declare, é 
For I know you’re a wedded wife, 
And I think I know the boon you would ask, 
*Tis great O*Cahan’s life. ' 
To save O‘Cahan’s life, my liege, 
His lady before you stands, 
And the other request that I humbly ask t 
Is our broad and extensive lands. 


Your boon I grant with all my heart, a 
.With all my heart indeed, 

For so fine a face I’ve not seen at a chace, 
Nor so fine a sweating steed. ‘ 


Three blasts for Ben the huntsman said, 

_ My liege I wish to blow, 

For of all the coursers in merry England 
The fieetest:- is old Benroe. 


When the king had granted the request of lady O‘Cahan, he 
wag also graciously pleased to present to her a gold ring set with 
an emerald, around which ran a shamrock, and engraven on it 
were these three words, veni, vidi, vict. Being informed that 
their affairs were all well in Iréland, they made a sojurn at the 
court of Britain for eight months, during which time two events 
happened most important in themselves to lady O‘Cahan: the one 
was the decease of her noble lord, and the other was the birth 
of a son, the only presumptive heir to the estates of Dooneven. | 


This child was named Donald O:Cahan, but his own country- 
men, to distinguish him from others of the same family, surnamed 
him Donald Givlagh, the Geelic {gy fetters, intimating as if born 
in chains; this was a brave man fond of supporting the former . 
dignity of the family,eas the monastry experienced during his 
time. He had led his forces to the westera part of the kingdom 
to succour Tyrconnel in his wars, where he received a severe 
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wound in the breast, and was under the necessity of being con- 
veyed home in a litter; on his way to the castle of his forefathers, 
he was met by a cousin named Donald Clairy, or Donald the 
scribe, This person was his agent; was also empowered to keep 
the bats of the moriastery, the library of which containing 
many valuable manuscripts with the remaining history and 
records of the O‘Cahang he had burned in the absence of his 
friend, and his reason for such an act was, that he considered 
himself apparent heir; on meeting them bearing his wounded 
friend with his cloak laid over him, who is this, said he that you 
bear more like a decrepid female than a warrior: The troops 
seeing something cruel in his looks as they thought, remained 
silent, when lo, with a poniard he extinguished the last vital spark 
in as ge#erous a breast as remained behind him. The barbarous 
act was scarcely committed, when an officer under him struck 
off the assassin’s head; the lands being left then without a true 


heir were taken possession of by the monarch of England and so — 


have remained to our day, said Cairbre. 


There’s an Isle in the verge of the ocean, 
zm There’s a land where the Shamrock grows green, 
There is Mary with snowy white bosom, 
Oh the fairest I ever have seen! 
There’s a stream that steals lone thro’ the mountains, 
Where my spirit’s oft wandering you know 
Inhaling pure draughts from that fountain, 
And that crystalline stream is the Roe! 
Then away with this sighing and crying, 
Such feelings are follow’d by pain, 
Tho’ in far distant lands I am dieing, 
Yet in dreams I oft creep back again. 


There’s a chair for the wand’rer at évening ; 
There’s a bed where the weary repose; 

For a friend there’s “a bead miel a taultie;”’ 

And Na baklish for sorrows and woes: 

There’s a spirit to soothe you in trouble, 

And a hand to protect you from wrong; 

There’s a heart with whom joys you may double, 
And at night there’s a cheery old song: 
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Then how can I leave you dear Erin? 
Sure my souls in each mountain and rill! 
ee Shall I never see white bosom’d Mary ? 
: Never list to her strains on the hill? 


9 


Round the green pole on May’s hallow’d morning, 
How we’ve bounded with spirits of glee; 
Whe nature the wilds was adoring, “s 
With the blackbird the skylark and bee; 
When I whisper’d the first tender breathing, 
Dear Mary how bright thy blue eye! 
» Can I call back the scene without grieving; 
Or mention that name and not sigh? 
Then farewell to those bright sunny vallies; 
Dearest Erin I’l] see you no more! 
My heart whisper’d something of sorrow, ‘ 
When I took my last look at your shore! 


_ There’s a spirit at night breathes around me, 
And whispers of friends far away ; 
There’s a spell that has oftentimes bound me, 
In the darkness as well as the day; . 
There’s a soft sigh that’s often heay’d near me, 
In a music that saddens the soul; 
There’s a shadow of light seems to cheer me, 
And in silence my woes to controll: 
Then farewell to the green banks of Erin 
To her mountains all shrouded in snow; 

: Farewell to you soft bosom’d Mary ! 

And adieu to the maids of the Roe!! 
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